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EDllOR'S PKEFACE, 



Iw the year 18fI4 the pobltshers of these volumes did me the 
honour tu aek me to undortako a coodciucd tnoslttica of 
Professor Ritter's voIuracR on tht^ Holy Lnnd. Having been 
one of the many thoimand pupils of the great googmplicr, and 
sharing with all who erer heard or knew him the i-nthusiasm 
with «hich both his charttcter and his atlainnK-ots rrcre rc- 
^iirdod, surh a proposition could not fail to he gmtcful ; aad nil 
tlio tnoro 80, thnt tho state of ray health favoured the prosecn- 
lion of a wnrk of thU nature, and thn temporary n-liiK^uish- 
incnt of pr»fes.<>ional lalnum. The work was to be Umitud tu 
four volumes, of the size now before tlie resdrr ; and the 
reBpon&iLilitv of fdccliou, rejection, iind conJcuNitiuu of umltor, 
was to rest witli myself Jia editor. Such a charge could not 
bo lifihtly nssnmcil; nor cnn it now bo dismissed without a 
preltminnry word to the reader. 

The vnliimw of Kilter's Krdhmde wm AtUn, which relate to 
what may be culled in the largcet acDse — Holy Land, Le. tliosu 
which describe Uiu Siufti Peninsula, Palestine, and .Syria, would 
make about fourteen Tolumea of the size now in tlio rca<lor s 
lisnd. A iliKtinguifliing fetiturc of the work — some would my 
iht diNtingaishing feature — is, thnt it contains, in a compact 
and digested form, the entire literature of the subject down 
to tlie date of publication, abont lifteen years ago. Itilter'a 
perfect command of the Greek and Latin languages, and of 
the modem tongues of Ettropc, to;^ther with his inliuiatc 
relations with the most distinguished orienialisls of hi« time, 
gave him incomparable advanwges in using nil existing mate- 
rials : ami luH immense industry and fine metliod were his 
constaot auxiliurios in tlic task. His work ia thereforc one 
which would be pronounced, «t the outset, almost impossible to 
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conJenie, and tndispensablf, in iti full form, to all whose tastes 
or purauitH mako it ncccsRarj- to coiomaiid tlie entire literature 
of tlw nii1»jcrt. Tliv (ii-rinuii vililion must still suppiv the ^nnts 
ol aiich atudcnts ; nnd as tlio work is a classic, it can be found 
in mo»l larfjc lilirarii'-*. 

It tM n litttc rrninrknljto, however, itiat in almost all the 
rcfervDCcs to lltltcr in Enylish works on tlie Holy Land, Ins 
fulncas nionc sliould be referred to, to tlic cxctuKion of other 
•tcrlinf; qunlitivi. All his |>upiU kiiovF-, that his power of bril- 
tiunt yet con-eirt gcnpraliz:ilinii, and of methodical statement, 
wat more ntrictly the ground on which he was strongest, tlian 
in llio patient accumulallon of facts : and no one can read his 
little volume of Vnii-emlt^ /..^turcn on Comparative Geography, 
publi&hixl la<t ytiar, witliout feeling that, in the power of 
Ofinden«ntioD, and of taking a broad and comprehensive snnroy 
of n wide lield, he has had no siipcrinr. It seeint^d to me, 
therefore, as if a work of tlin>e or four volumes might ba 
made from th« voluminous Erdtunde ; and in visiting Gci^ 
inaay, to take couniK>l of the leading gcognijihers there, I 
found but one opinion cx])rcsscd respecting not only the ex- 
petiicncy of doing ao, bnt the ncccMity of condenning, if the 
result vfi-re to Iw at nil successful. Authority should not havB 
more than ita just weight ; still it may interest the reader to 
know, that every distinguished geographer of Germany was 
consulted respecting tliis point, and many men eminent in 
olhfi- departments of Kience, whose close pei-soual relations to 
Ritter would enable them to decide how far an editor might 
venture to go in dealing with bis great work. 

It being decided that it was possible to abridge the original, 
the quctttion arose, on what principle sliould the ubridgmcnt be 
efFectod? 1 need not deta.in the reader witli a rehearsal of the 
various methods which suggested themsclve*, but will pass at 
once lo the one selected. In view of the twofold fact, tfiat the 
Holy Land owes by far the greater share of its interest to what 
is biblical in its history and its geography, and that the voliitnes 
issued by the Knglisb publialiers of this work find their way 
into the hands of those whose studies are largely thcc-togictlf I 
was led to believe, that the moet fcnsililc method of condensing^ 
was to retain almost, or quite, intact wliate\'er illustrates tlie 
Bible, and Jnst ao much of what remained as would keep the 
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ontlrces of the subject iinbrokeTi, and allow the reader lo lev 

the mastertv melliod of the nriginal work. It miist be bome 

io iDiad^ that in »pite of Hitter's parunount interest in all tliat 

illiutrates tbc Bible, thb work is a part of hia colosial G«>- 

.graphtf of Asia, and tlmt it did not enter into liis plan to make 

^th« voluaics OQ Svria biblical, noy more than it did those od 

Arabia or Ania Minor. The treatise is universal in its scope : 

it is by no means limited to the evolution of tludaiAm and 

Christianity. Uitteff though one of tho most truly Christiao 

[inen of his time, aimed to make tho Erdl-unde a scientific work, 

'-and not a eoininentary on the Bible. It hss been my task to 

take out from it, in such a way its to do at little violence as 

possible to what remains, that portion which shall most interest 

biblical studenbi, and best illustrate the sacred Scriptures. 

Some |>ortions have not been changed at all. The masterly 
intro.^ucti*in of tho second volume remains as it csnio from 
Ritler's hand; and so, too, does tJio careful enumeration of 
authorities, excepting m far as it is supplemented by the list of 
tworks (pp. 8ft-103) on Palestine which have appeared since 
titter wrote. The exhaustive mono^praphs on Manna, Pbilislia, 
the Canaunitc Trilc«, Jerusalem, and the situation of Ophir, 
■are also unchanged, oxceptinj; in the case of one omission, indi- 
ited by a footnote. The diseursions on IL-bron, Tabor, tite 
, of Galilee, the Sinai and Serhal group, tlie line of march 
ouppowil to be taken by the Israelites throogh the Peninsula, 
and the chief biblical sites in I'alealine proper, have not lieeu 
materially abrldf^ : indeed, it is believed that most readers 
, will thinlc (hnt too much minute detail has boi-n retained, and 
that the work bc'trs in its diffuMHess too distinct ti-accs, even 
yet, of ita German origin. 

Having adopted the plan of condensation indicated above, 
and haring rejecteil the more obvious oue of uniform com- 
[pression, the task simplified itself at once. The district in 
'which the student of the Bible is mainly interested is that 
lying bvinoen Dan and BeiTsheba — Pidestino proper. With 
lliitt may bo coupled tlie Slnu Peninsula, tlic scene where 
Hebrew nationality lirst took on form, and where a wandering 
horde was subjected to a permanent polity. It is plain that 
Kgypt, ihe territory east of the Jordan, and even the great 
cities of tlie north, are Bible lands merely in n secondatr seoWy 
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and tbnt tbe iiilcrt^t in tl>cm is only to be recognised when 
that ia the homo of tlie chosen people is in good mi?as[ire satis- 
fied. ThLi fact seemed to indtcnto the manner in which tbe 
first step sliotdd be token in my wor^, namely, that only those 
volutnoa should be touchod which rftate to Palestine pTD])er 
und tJic Siual Pcninsola. Printed in fiill^ these would coui- 
priae ahout vi<:hl volumus of the present size ; and the task of 
eondenftutinn was made comparatively a simple one, Tlie first 
\'olume of this edition contains about a third of the one which 
Ritter devotes to tlie Feniusida; the other three contain tiiore 
tlian one-half of tJic two volumes in the original, which relate 
to tlie district between Dan and licemhuha, or in geograptiical 
laagunj^e, between the Desert and Lebanon. 

Although many Boores of books have Iw^n written on the 
HoJy Land since Hitter closed his labours, by far the greater 
number {exce]>ting those relating distinctively to Jerusalem) 
hare not been of great value in a scientific point of view. 
Toblcr, Scpp, Stanley, Poiter, and Tristram are too ■well known 
to the reader to re<iiiire sjiecificution ; but Bitter laid down his 
[len recently ennugh to use the researcltcs of Lynch, TKomsonf 
Porter, and Tubler in no sllgtit measure, though without com- 
mandiii}; the collected works of those patient investigators. 
Nolwithslanditig the closoness of my limits, I have not hed- 
tatod to iocorporato here and there aa illustrative note from 
recent travellers, tliough of course tlie main c-ire has been to 
deal jually by Kilter, rather tlmu to repriut what lies within 
the reach of all Palestine students. &lr Tristram's book came 
to hand too late to be of that service which its great merits 
would have assured. The Jerusalem literature has acquired 
euch formidable proportions, that I preferred, on the whole, to 
allow Rittei's two hundred caivful, and in a measure esliaustive, 
pages to remain as they came from his pen. In ils way, his 
monograph has lung been considered an autltotily, and to 
amend It in its details would have been an in\'idii>u5 ta^lt. Its 
leading positions remain as when they were first catiiblisheil. 

Kilter, not being an Arabic scholar, did not attempt to lay 
down a system of orthography for proper names. In using his 
sources, Ids course was ujiiially to adopt the spelling of ihe tra- 
veller whose work he had iu hand. Tliis gives ri.sc to a very 
great variety in the forms of names, — a v&riety whicli ie not a 
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little jwrplexlng to tlie reader of lib wor]c». The system intro- 
duced Xiy llobinHon rdiI Ell Smith was well knonn to Riuer: 
it vras eT«n commended by him, but not emjiloyed. Tlint 
being tho case, I liaro not fc)t myself justified to going beyoiul 
the bounds which ho set io tliis mitttcr. But m Itobioson and 
SmitliB system is becoming so Urgely tind genonilly adoptud, 
it may not be out of place to remark, that before his death 
tho former uscntud to tJte jiutuces of a criticism of L'rofessor 
lliipfeUl on hi^ uniform employment of A where a. woidd jmt 
as truly render the sotind, and give tho word % look much more 
familiar to the English eye. Instances will occnr in such words 
u K&rmid, Sebiistiyeh, TObnriyeh, and the like. There is every 
reason lo think, that had the life of the great American expIorCT 
been spared longer, he would, by the substition of a for d, 
have given his pages an aspect for more agreeable to the eye of 
Europeans and his own oountTymen than tfapy have at present. 
Tho maps which accompany Ritter* a work ant utterly un- 
worthy of being associated with his great name. They are 
Brefore not reproduced in tliis edition. Nor will the book 
'suffer by their omissiun; for tlio excellent mnps which ac- 
company Uio works of BobinsoD, Tristram, tuid Stanley, are 
within the reach of mn»t students. The best new map of 
Palestine is the last edition of Van der Velde, issued in 
Chitha. Mr Iteimer of Berlin intends to publish, as soon aa 
possible, a new edition of Kiepert's Wall Map of I'nlo'tinCf 
in both English and German orthography, and embracing the 
remits of the most recent discoveries. This, in point of accuracy 
.and scientific worth, will not be inferior lo any other of Pro* 
fa«or Kiepert's ndmimble productions. The closer slndentii of 
biblical geography should not fail to use two maps by \[cnkc, 
iesticd by Perthes of Gotha, and to be had separately. The 
publication of Menke's BUtltfoi Atlas in full, within a year, 
and that of Mr Grove in a future not distant it ia hoped, will 
put the public in command of works of the utmost faithfulneiut 
and v.<tliie. It is understood tttat the work last named will 
embody the numerous and important materials acquired by 
Captain Witiimi and Lieutenant Anderson, of tho Uoyal En- 
gineers, in their recent expedition for ihc Palestine Exploration 
Fund. This list should not be closed without mention of thu 
fact that the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge liavu 
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in an sdvaoccd state of 



preponib 
graphr, which !n beauty and accuracy 



an Atlas of Biblicat GoO' 



will be an honour to tlie 



Ku^lisb prcK. It LS v^uA by Rev. S. Clurk, aud yn\\ bo 
enriched with an indux of all the nnmon tn the Bible and 
Apocrypha, from the indefatigable pen of -Mr Gro\'e. 

I cannot close this Preface without expre»ang my grate- 
ful acknowledgments for more tliiin official courtesy to tlie 
librarians of the Royal Libraries of Berlin and Dresden, tlie 
Duval Library of Ssuto Ootha, the City Librarj- of Frankfort, 
and the University Libraries of Heidelberg, Bonn, and Halle. 
It would be impossible to recunnt the names of tlie genilcnuen 
who have f(n-ea me unrestrained access to their private collec* 
tions, and the benctit of tlicir connsel. Vet it would be wrong 
to pass tlw name of the lamented Itarth withuut a word. He, 
who had done *a much for Kngland, entered with the utmost 
warmth into the plan of giving the works of his great teacher 
to the English nation, and Iuh sudden dealii rohbed me at once 
of a friend and a helper. 

It is impossihie for the reader to find in this, or indeed 
in any of the published writings of liitter, the secret of that 
fascination which ho exerted over alt who had any t-elations with 
him. In some respects his was one of ihc most benntifid and 
perfect characters of our lime ; and T do not wonder that even 
a polished and courtly, but thoroughly worldly, man like Tieck 
sboald write, after travelling for »oine houn; with him in the 
railway train, tliat lie had hud such converse with Ritter as is 
granted but seldom this ude heaven. That combination of 
dignity (almost majpsty, in fnot) witli sweetni'ss and childlike- 
aesE, of eamostness with playfulness, that unclouded sunniness, 
that approach ableness, that modesty, that unwoildliness, that 
clear, luminous eye, thnt steady, calm, kindly mice, who can 
forget? To his noa-Gcrman admirers, one of his superadded 
charms was, that, although walking in the highest fields of 
science, there was no glory ihitt ho prized higher than that of 
Chrixt, and do honour that he accounted ilearer ihnn the Cliris- 
tlan name. It is impossible to estimate the value of Ids life, 
even in this regard, in a country like Germany, where ao lapgo 
a portion of the men of science are at issue with Christianity. 

V. U GAGB. 
BsBUK, Jan. la, 1&C6. 
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CHAPTER I. 

HISTOEtCAL ISTRODUCTION. 
8tx^ 1. TDE CORISTO-BYZANTIAN, ARABIAN, A2n) QRJX^O- 

NOT insij^nificant connecting link between the tnro 
great continents of Aria and Africa, is the coimtry 
which binds Arabia and Egypt closely together, 
and which has for its own boundnrics theUnlfof 
Jiiln or A](aba on the eiist, that of Suez on tlio w^t, and tliat 
(if Qaza on tlie north. This tract, ivhich is impassably sejia- 
mteil on the K.&. bj the Dead Sea from the great iutcrior 
rc^Qs of Arabia and Syriu-bcyDnd-Jordan, is best known at 
the present time by the term Arabia Petmca, although that 
dsugnation is never beard from the ]i[n of tlio natives of tbo 
country. The Koutheni puTlba of the whi^e district, a trliiDj^le 
of land, having the two gulfs of tlie Red Sea for ttvo of Its 
tadvs, ttud embracing an extent of terrilory nearly e<)ual to that 
of Sicily, v'oQld, in a strict use of lan^^ge, be called tbo 
Peninsnla of Sinai, for its mountain region fonns the contrat 
nucIciM of tlio whole district ; and in its physical iiidcpcndeoce 
of all tlie neighbouring dtstrict.% it has created for itself a 
history growing out of, and not intelligible except in cotuieo- 
tioQ with, its on-n goograpliical charactcri^ics. Tho sea and the 
dasort have shut it up v-itliin itself, sod given it tho consecration 
which has made it the sacred vestibule of tlie Iiistory of our 
Ghrintuin faith. 

AUIiongii, .lioce the times of the Byxnotiiie and lEoman domi- 
nation, this country has borne the name Arabia I'ctrm, and 
VOL. I. A 
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althoQgh it is now looked upon as sn integral part of Arabia, 
;et in ancient times it was not bo. The earliest Arabian 
geographers expressly excluded it from their own domain. 
Isstacbri,^ in hia account of the boandaries of Arabia, is per- 
fectly explicit in rejecting this region, and in assigning the 
reason why his countrymen put no value upon it : namely, 
because its want of water and of pasturage made it absolutely 
worthless. In fact, the most ancient Arabian geographers gave 
the district no name whatever. 

This forswearing on the part of Isstachri of any claim to the 
country on the side of the Arabians, shows very clearly, that 
the matual kinship and alliance asserted in the Koran and 
elsewhere to exist between the " sons of Joktan," the descend- 
ants of Ishmael, the Edomites, and the house of Abraham, 
were not recognised as descending to the Arab tribes of the 
ninth and tenth centories, when Isstachri lived, else his lan- 
guage would have been a real, though unconscious, claim that 
Arabia Petrsea was the home of his nation's ancestors. 

It was only at a comparatively recent period that Arabians, 
or Arabs, as they are called when in a wild and uncivilised 
state, became first the partial population, of the country, and 
then its lords and only regular inhabitants. Before Mo- 
hammed's hordes had advanced so far as to the Gulf of ^ta, 
Byzantine Christians,^ mainly Greeks, had peopled the land. 
Before these the Kabathsans had possessed it ; and before them 
the Idum^eans (i,e. sons of Edom), Midianites and Amalekites, 
Israelites, Egyptians, and Phoenicians. The ancient names, 
Nabateea or Idumsa, would be far more appropriately given to 
the country than the name Arabia, which has come into general 
Qse since the times of PHny and Ptolemy. The name Arabia 
Petrsea, too, is the result of an accident. It arose from a hasty 
application of the name of that ancient Petra, in the heart of 
Edom, to the whole country ; and Kocky Arabia became the 
general appellation of a land whose most important city was 
hewn out of a single rock. At a later day that city itself 
was forgotten, and the only trace of it which remained was that 
which was found in the name of the country in which it lay. 

The fact to which Isstachri allndes is confirmed by the fact 

> I«t«ohri, Das Buck dtr Lander, Hwoburg 1848, pp. 31, 82, 33 j also 
p. 5, and Not. 19, p. 141. 
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lint Mimammed made no attempt to enter the Sinai Puninsuln. 
It remained under the power of the Bymntine ruler* till A.». 
630, when it was for the first Itme euhjecled to Moslem extor- 
tion. In the year 527, Justinian, the Greek emperor, erected 
tho great coavent at Mount Sinai ; nnd &t thnt time the eoiintry 
wtts filled irjtb a population of monks and hermits : no Axabiaus 
bad entered it as yet. 

And even lu the necounU which have come down to n»of 
attacks sufFered by the Christian pnpulatioa of the Peninsula 
in that early epocli, the assaiUag p&rtiea am never alluded to as 
Arabians, but as Stimeens, moaning people from ^^esopotanlia, 
Syria, llie EuphrnteK, — side branches of the N'ahatlin>ani ; n«d 
all these conflicts bear CTidenec of coming, not from people living 
in tiic land, but from ffioac whose homcn were beyond tlic border. 

Wc have left to U9 but few records of that age; bat tlie few 
which wc have arc invalnable, covering, or they do, the time 
between the intniduction of Cliristinnity in the third century 
and tiie Moslem subjuj-ation of the land iu llic seventh. Tlic 
present guoftraphical condition of the Peninsula is Inrgcly 
interpreted by those eciinty i-ceorda : it is to tbom that the 
phtces which are cooscented by hallowe<l legeoda owe their 
sanctity ; tuid tho stamp which thuy have given is what has 
perpetuated there the remcmbraDces of tlie great events of the 
ilosaic time. 

Tliere does not remain to us a single book dating from that 
remote period, that gave to the Peninsula all its interest in 
Iho eyes of men, which must not be judged bh to authunticity 
by its agreement in nintters uf name, number, sod ^nural 
circamstance, with the Mosaic books ; and those books them- 
selves must bo interpreted in accordance with their agreement 
with tho region where they were written, — a region so peculiar, 
so marked in its special fentuivit, so wholly unique, that it must 
be regarded as proof given by God, and far better tltnn any 
wliich man could assign, of the tnith contained in the Uecord 
of tlic grcatittt events which have transpired in the history uf 
our race. 

.\nd yet, with all the rcmnrkiible harmony which exist* 
between the place where God did such wonderful tilings, nnd 
the manner in which Ha displayed His power, It ix not to be 
denied that in many minor details tho light wliich wo enjoy 
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a deficient, md we ran only wish that it were Increased. Yet 
it cannot he wonderotl at* that meD who Trrot« mure than 
fifteen hundred years before the coining of Christ, did not 
think that it was any part of their mission to enter intn topo- 
grapliical dctnils rt.'pan!ini; the plaf« wliere .lehovah (Uaplnycd 
Hia i>ower. T\wy full that iLcii-a waa the simple task of record- 
ing Ilis dwda. But the result was, that tlicro remains to us no 
living bond of connection, no direct and unmistakcaLlo tradi- 
tion, running back from our days to the most ancient times ; 
and after the deatli of Moses tlivro was a full thousand years 
trliea Sinai and its loculitics 8«em to huve hevu completely for- 
gotten hy tlio children of larael. 

Bohinsoo has called attention' to llie remarkable fact, ttmt 
after the departure of the Israelites from Sinai, there is not in 
the Bible nor elsewhere an allutsion to more tlian one single pil- 
grimage made hy a Jow to tlie scenes which were so momentous 
and so solemn in th« history of Ids nation. Elijah, llt'cing from 
Jexehelf is thv only onu of his race who seems to have gono 
back to viwt the scenes where the law v.ta given on Horeb 
(1 Kings xix. 3, 13). And all thai we learn regardini; the 
" wlUWmess," bctwevn the time of the journey of the Ht.>hrewH 
through it and the time of the destruction of Jorusatcm, is 
only glcimed frwn tlie allusions to Kzion-geber and Elath, in 
connection with the voyages to Ophir (1 Kings ix. 20), and 
from brief gUnipscs of Che glory of Pctra, and of the colonics 
established by tlic Phccniciiuia and Nabathicans in the borders 
of the land. 

I. THE CHEISTO-nTZAXTIAjr KPOCH PKIOR TO THE MOSLEM 
3DBJCGATI0K OK THE LAND IS THE SEVENTH CENrUET, 

GATIIEKtD rnOH TUE WHTTIKaS OF DIOXrStltS OF ALEXAXORIA, ABBOT SIL- 

\asvt, AuuoNitrs, kill's, nwcoru's, Kinroiius, cosuos ikdico- 

TlEXKinS, AXP AKTOKl\t-5 MARTTC 

\t will be more consonant with my purpose to discuss what 
relntes to the ancient Phtcnician and E^^vption colonies in the 
Siuai Peninsula, when in the couroe of this volume I shall 
have come to the consideration of the monuments which they 
Kuve left US. Passing over these traces of a history wliich runs 
' B'A, Rueartktat second Eoglish «(lUion, rol. i. ISl. 
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Iiark to llie lime of Moses, ot«d if it be not still more ancient, 
I will dfit'ote a fow pagM to tbe ilUciusion of ibose scanty uid 
brief fragmenta wliicli have come to u», relating to tlie con- 
dilinn and popiilntkiii of tliis conntry prior to the rise of the 
j^raat Clialtfates of Asia, and tlio consequvnt suUja^^atimi uf the 
Peninsula bj- the Moslem power. 1 cannot too warmly cxpne** 
tho ohIigation.i which 1 owe to my loved and honoured friend 
l)r Kobinsnn for the admirable manner in vhich, in his chissic 
work, the liiilicai Henrartket, he ban opened the subject^ and 
indeed nindc it pussiblo to continue wliat he has ao ably begun. 
Yet it h but fair to state that ho has not cxhttustod tlio whole 
field ; and I shall hopo to cite some facts which sltidl be new 
even to the reader of Dr Robinson's work. 

In neither Christian nor pagan writers of the very earliest 
period, after tlie coming of the Saviour, are there any distinct 
references to Mount 8iua! an<l tliu adjacent region. Dtonysius 
of Alcxnndrin, writing about A.t>. 250, 8]>eflks of the holy 
mountain as a [ilnco of refuge for tho Egyptian Cliristiaiis 
when they were attacked by Saracens, who often took them 
iind held them as slave*. Tho ki^nd of St Cntheriiie tho 
martyr, itIiosc remains arc said to \ia,v\i been bornu tliniugh the 
air from Alexandria to tho lofty peak of the Sinai group, tlie 
one now bearing Iier name, assigns thnt event to the year 307 ; 
am) ulintever KtresH may be laid on the legend, there is doubt- 
less one true Infctcoce to be drawn from it, namely, tliat at 
that early datu the ctmntry was in the possession, not uf pagans, 
but of Uiusu who were friendly to the Christian futth. It is 
Ime there is no express mention of the settlement of tlio land 
by adherents «f onr religion, except the nlltisions found in the 
ri-'cord of one Abbot Silvanus, who about the year 305 with- 
drew into the country around Mount Sinai, and spent several 
yeai-8 tlicre, laying out gardens and cnring for thcui, cdtiiblish- 
ing monasteries but uut living iu them, but dn-olling with his 
friend Zflcharioa apart, and at a later period withdrawing 
farther north to the neighbourhood of Genu-, in tlie land of tbe 
ancient Philistines. 

Robinson alludes' to a little tract written by Ammonius, an 

■ Bih. litMOTthct, vol. f. p. I'iS. Hitler qtiotos IIobia»<in in full ; l>ut 
.■a the Bi'ft. RaeanAct sre at ihe oommiuid of all vho will ouninlt tbi^e 
I only illujo to ibOD. — Eo. 
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Eg^lian monk, recounting lits visit to Mount Sinai, and the 
attack msde on » companjr of Climtian .inctioritps living tbere 
by a pnrty of Saracens, ia the course of which for^r monks 
were slain. In memoir- of tbem, Kobinson conJL'ctiiros that 
(be ruined convent of ol-Ai'ljain, or the Forty, at the western 
bue of Sinai, received iLs nntne. 

Another attack, aooording to Ammonium, was made at the 
same time at Baithn, the modom Tor. 

Xiliifl, who resided for n long time at Sinai, has given us an 
uccount of another eqnally sad incursion of Snmcens, whose 
oounw wtis marked by slaughter and the enslaving of their 
captives. 

Fn>m these accounts it is clear, tliat at the eod of the 
fourth century thore remained nlmojt no Chmtian settlement 
in tiie Pt-ninsula nluch had not been ravin»ed by these savage 
enemies, wh(»e hoiae lay between Petra and the Dead Sea, 
whcrii they could sell the booty which they gained on their 
jduuduring t.-x[}odilioii». Nor was it possible to make an c-ffee- 
tive resistance, for the Christian establish aienls were so far 
a[>nrt tliat tJiey could not succour each otlicr. Famu must 
have been their central point; for iu the earliest Hccoiints we 
have allusions to a council or senate there, which debated ear- 
nestly what measures &ltould bo employed for prvtcctioo against 
the savage assailants. 

Uobinson* cites the testimony afforded by u letter from the 
Em[>erar Mai*ciaa to the bishop Maceriua and monks !ti Mount 
Sioai, " where are situated monastei-ies beloved of God and 
worthy of all honour." This was in the middle of the gftli 
century. 

lie also quotes in full the tradition of the present Convent 
of St Catherine, and the account given by Eutychius, relating 
to the erection in 527 of the present massive structure, wliich 
up to the present day accomplishes the object which it was 
iutonded to subserve at the very first, namely, the pnvteetion of 
its Christian inmates from tlie violence of savage and unbeliev- 
ing foes. There is some doubt ivsting over the question in 
exactly wlmt year the convent was built, for the year assigned 
by the tradition of the place was that in which Justinian 
ascended the throne; but there is no doubt at all that during 
) Bil). UatareltcM. I IH. 
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his reign that pon-erful fortress waa built, and that all that 
outlay of money was made which resulted id the layiog out of 
tbo macy gardens, tlio paviog of the many roads, tlie erectJon 
of tlte mnny otiicr ediBccs, vhoM minted splendour is all that is 
left to tell U8 how raliinljle a possession thin Sitmi region was 
held to he. And this is indicated hy some slight nxords which 
liave hccn jtrcscrved to ua from those times. 

Wo find* tlie ai^rnaturcs, dated at Eplicsus a.d. 400, of tlie 
bishops of Khisa and Plifrno, two places in Arabia Petnea, otn:; 
of vhicli, Pliccno, IjHng between Pctra and Zoar, has not been 
■fl yet identified ; while the other, Ehisn, has been found by 

' Robinsou to bo the modem el-Kliuliisch. In the year 403, ut the 
CoUQcil of Clialccdon, not only the bishops above named recorded 
their sisnaturcH, but also Beryllos biHhop of ^ICIa, Musonius of 
Zoar, .Tobiinnes of a certain unknown CliryE0|]o1i!i, und Johannes 
and Eustliatliius as the Srxl Chrl^iaD priests among the Sara- 
cens. After the council just named, the power of the metro- 
politan of Uostra, a see iu the ilautan, cast of the Jordan, 
iras much diminished in consequence of Maximuii, patriarch of 
Antioch, taking part nitli the patriarch of Jeritsaletn against 
lilm. I'his step led to several of tlie churches in Arabia Petrea 
being taken from the see of }tostra, and being conjoined with 

ithe patriuichatc of Jerusalem,' the new district takin;^ the 
uamoofPulflistiQaTcrtia. This diocese soon gained hi strength, 
and began to exert an influcDce on the nomndic trilics of the 
Peninsula. Petra became the seat of an nrchbishopric, and 
j-KIa, Pharau, Sinai, Pha:no, hvcame prosperous bishoprics, 
lasting till the time of their mdden extinction at the end of the 
cevcnth century, when the Moslem power was in the ascendant. 
Hobinson refers briefly to the nnrrative of Cosmas Indico- 
pletutes,* ao Egyptian, who united the characters of monk and 
merchant, and who made a ]>ilgriii)agc to Sinai abont the year 
£10. I will die bim more fully, however, because his narra- 



) C. Rtttor, eur Gttth. da pttrmxhen ArabUta, 1824, pp. 221-233. 

* AaanAai Bibl OrUnl. T. iii. P. ii. foL 6M ; cf. AllnliuH, tU coiummi 
vnrtufw ecclaix, lib. i. c. IS, iii C. Ritterli work jut referred to. sur 
Gatek. d. pelrKUelfn Arahit**. 

* Cotaum Indicopleiuttt. Chrvt, Topoyr. tire ClnMtiaitvruBi de mvndo 
«jiiuio, in Btnt. dt ilontfincao, ColUetio nova i^rrimi, cfc-, Poria 17bl/, 
T. iL lib. iii. foL 1«] ; lib. V. lot. 1»3, 195, S0&. 
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tJT* u peculiarly interesting as tliat of the first one wbo bu 
tried to follow in the very footsteps of the cliildpcn of Israel. 
His observations oit the intcriptioiu of the Pcnintula are of 
1-sltie. 

Cuttmu5 indicatrji t!ic place where he inppnsril ttmt tlie 
Isrnolitcs crussL-d thu Rtii Scu us Kl^sina ; he thtn ]ioiuts out 
what he suppoM^ to be the wilderness of Shur, then Mnnih, 
nnd thon VMia, Tchtch in his time was called Raitliu (not tlii* 
same Raithu vrhicli was at Tor, many miles to the south). 
Fnim Eliin^ where he counted twelve spring*, ho tunied anay 
from tlio sva, which ap to that point Iiiiil been on bin right, 
and turned inland, parsing througli the wildeniess towards the 
Sinai mountain ninge, and noting the country where manna 
fint fell. He rested in Rephidim (Num. xxxiii. 14), which he 
identifies with Pharaii, whti-c Moses, in tlie luck of water, 
struck tlie rock, and wbere " with liia staff in his bond ho 
asccntlcd Mount Chor«b in Sinai, wlucli is at a distance of six 
niillift from Pliaran." There, too, be overcame Amalek, and 
met hin fatlier-in-law Jetliro. 

Cosmas closes the account of his journey by altading to a 
feature of the scenery which greatly impressed him, uud con- 
vinced him of tlio unquestionable anthenticitj- of the sacred 
narralivc. This was tbo grvat nnmber of inscriptions which 
ho fonnd along the wny, nnd which he wns the first to olludo 
to. His opinion is, that the Israelites learned the art of writing 
from the tables of the law, and thut in their young enthusiasm 
they wrote much more ib&a u people more familiar with the 
art would have done. Thia, Cosmns tliinks, accounts for the 
great number of the inscriptiuns which ho saw, all the places 
where they would naturally rest being covei-ed with them. 
Some Jews, who travelled with him, assurcil him that their 
ancestors recorded the iiBincs of the tribw, tlio dates of their 
journey, and many such items as imvcllers arc in tbo habit 
of recording. This narrative is worth thus much at lea'it to 
OS, that it indicates that prior to the Moslem invasion of the 
coQQtry tlioso inscriptions were there, and were just as in- 
scrutable as they remain to us to-day. And the topographical 
value of Commas lica in his statement that, at the time of his 
risit, Horeb, which he identifies with Sinai, was considered ti^ 
bo a mountain only six miUia from Pliaran (the present Wadi 
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Fetrai)). This wodIU impl^r that the present Sertjal, the only 
mountain ttIucL he could refer to as so near^ waa tlien con- 
eiilorod to be the sacred mountnm whuro the Inw was givoo : 
B view which has bcicn rciievrgd wtthia our onm Hay by Btirck- 
hnrdt tind Iicpsius. Yet it cuitiot fail to be noticed, that snch 
ail opinion miHtatcs directly against the 3tatcinent<i made by 
Niina, Procopina, and Eutjchias, regarding the bailding of 
Justiitian'a convent, and the sacrcdncss, even then, of tlic placo 
chosen for tlto site. 

AboQt the year 600, Anioninas Martyr' of Plseonlia mado 

n pilgrimase tlirvDgh the IVninsa!!, entering at the norllieni 

side, visiting ttie scenes of the greatest biblical interest, and 

leaving tho conntry at the samo point vrhcro the Israelites 

itercd it. Tho account of Lis joomcy has been accused by 

F'tdrno of untru^tivorlhtnwe, but I find in it the etranjjcst marks 

lliat it was not the forgeiy which some have assorted it lo b«. 

Antoniniifl travelled in eight days from the northern frontier lo 

Sinni, passing KliifA on the nay. His accmint of Sinai, itfi 

newly erected convent, the reputed cavu where Elijah found 

LBhelter, the cha{)c] at tho summit, in a word, all the feu- 

Hurcs of the pinco, correspond exactly with tho older accounts 

of Proeopius and Eutjxhia.t, and with the researchen of the 

most recent traveller*. Yet, in comparing his account with 

that of Cosmac, there is a strong want of arconl. They wrote 

at nearly the same time ; but to one of them Sinai was tbe 

I sacred mountain, to the other Serbal was the scvna of tlio law- 

^giving. Is it possible that at thnt corly day Constantinojile 

and Alexandria were at variance regarding llie sacred »ite, and 

that theologians of the different schools took the view of their 

own, And ignored that of the other; and that tlie Ityzantine 

theory, backed by all tlve resources of the emperor, became the 

prevalent one, while Fhamn city, losing such nn ally, fell into 

<lecay, and ihe mountain close by at length lost, in the memory 

of men, all its claims to be the scene of Jehovah's revelation t 

Antoninus refers to a port on the Red Sea, which is evi- 
dently JEXn, the present Akaba, but his way did not lead him 
Itliillicr. He came from Sinai to l^gypt, following "llie rejijular 
^highway," as he says, and evidently passing Pharan, altiiough 
* Khtrariim Btati A wMwini Marrt/rit, rx Musso Ch. ittaarji JuHniyi 
L^iMfiHn, ap. P«tr. AatU. Typtet. IWi. 
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he does not mention its name. Yet the identity of tbe place 
wKtc'li lie describes w-ith Pharan is uDmiatakcuLlc. Ills words 
lire aj followi ; *' We now came to ttie place wliere Moses coo- 
tended with Amnlolc. Here there was an orntorinm [meaning 
probably a chapel or small convent — the same, it may be, n]i04c 
mins bttTe been dcscribL-d by Burcklianlt aud Lcpsiua], ita altar 
erected o» tbe same tocIl wheru Moaes stood whi]« tJie battle 
was going on. In the same place we s'ayr the witlls of a strongly 
forti6«d city, but the ptscv was ven' wild nud dcitltuto of 
water [jet Wadi Feiran is now remarkable for its luxuriant 
vegetation and abundant supplies of water]. Caravnn» of 
pilgrims come hither, the women and children bearing palm 
branches in their hands, and singing antiphonics ia the £^>'p- 
tian Innguflgc. They earned ampulla? filled with oil, with 
which they anointeil my head and feet." All this evidently 
refers to Pharan, where the Egyptian epcccli was tn use, and 
where pilgrims were douhtlc-^s wclromcd in tbi:i truly uriuntot 
fashion. There was, it is pi-obable, a mnch closer connection 
between tlte choreh of Pharan with Alexandria than with tho 
patriarchate of Jerosnleni, with which the convent at Sinai 
was in more intimate alliance. 

Antoninus then tclU oa of his farther journey ; of his 
discoverj' of Elim, where were seventy i>alm trees and twelve 
springx ; of pagsing a castle of moderate size, callod Surandcla, 
where stood a church and ii hospitium, nnmisiakeably tb« 
Gharundel of modern travellers, where whatever vestiges may 
remain are utterly untit for any of the nscs of num. His 
journey ended at the place called Chlysma, nt the head of the 
gulf, mentioned also in Coxmns' account of his tour. 

From these accounts — which, altliough in many resppctt 
contradictory and mutually destructive, are yet the reports of 
cyo-witnesscs living between tlie third and the seventh ccnturits 
of the Christian era, and, with all their want of agreement, are 
fiingnlarly true to what we mij;bt e<c[>oct to hear of the li^tnai 
Feoinsula, its physical characlur and the general course of its 
]iistoiy— we gather thus much at least, that in those early times 
the country was far better supplied than at pre^eut with 
colonies, chapels, churches, hospices, convents, bishoprics, and 
Christiaa communities ; that there were visible tho beginnings 
of convvrsions among ihf >s; and that there was more 
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building, more artl6cial irrigation, more culture of the [talm 
tree, and, as wc gather from the account of Nitus, more sgri- 
cultural pra6]>crity m general, tliaa we find in lutcr times. And 
if wc tiikc into account tlie long period when the Nabntliroans, 
whose hi-^T^' in Any detail is unknown to us, practised the arts 
of trade and tillage orer adistrict extending from Leuke Kame 
to the ^lonitic Gulf, and as far into the interior as Petra : 
if we also consider the extraordinary number of inscriptions, 
which, though of the roughest sort, must have been executed 
with considerable pains, and which testify not simply of the 
mere transit of vast hordes across the country, but imply a cou- 
tiuuoHS existence there; when we take into account the fact 
tliat thei^e inscriptions, as to meaning and authorship, are just as 
mysteriously unknown to us now as they were to Cosroas at the 
time of his early visit, it must strike tho mind with great force, 
with what extreme difficulty anil liability to err we undertake 
to leap over the sjiace between the present forlorn state of the 
country and the stulv of Its primitive pnx!]>erity, and the im|K}»- 
aibility of reproducing llie very scenes which presented them- 
selves to the eyes of the Israt^Iites during llieir forty years' 
journey, and which speaV to us In the few faint tones which 
from that little fragment of time sound down to us through the 
thirty or forty centuries which have fiince intervened. And 
how foolish and short-sighted the attempt to go further back 
yet, and try with our im[M>i*fcct knowledge to lenm the condi- 
tion of the country when the Midianitcs visited and passed 
through the Peninsula, when the Amalekites held dominion in 
itf when its north-western mountains opened their veins of ore 
to industrious £^-plian colonists, whose labours run bock as 
fur as to the second king of the twelfth dynasty of the ancient 
monarchy, and whose records are as old, according to Lvpsius, 
as the very oldist in Eg>'pt, and date bock as far as to the 
pyramids of Uliizch I 

Wo pass from our brief review of the condition of Palcjtine 
while it was under Christian sway, to the desolation which fell 
upon it after it passed iuto Moslem hands. The glimpses 
which we gain of it under thi* blighting power are but few 
and brief; the Arabian geographers had but little to say of 
this portion of their domain, and the Peninsula lay in shadow 
till tlic light of the Crusades made it more visible. It is not, 
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however* till witbla our own Utnc (hat it liu piused un<kr the 
observation <t of car«fal and enthusiastic trav«ller8,vrho, although 
cumjwUcd to pass mpidly lhnmi;h the oountry, bkve givvn us 
Utosu accoiinU which havu oouferreJ such houour on iJiu iiamos 
of Niuhuhr, Burt-khardt, Soetxen, ICUppell, Kobinaon, Khren- 
berg, Lal>onIiv 'WelUted* von Schubert, and I^epuiu. Vet even 
now, 8udi is the shadow tliat restd upon the land, tliat thci*o is 
not a single settlement of civilised ninn thmug)iout thu whole 
I'eniiisula, with the solitary exception of Uic liuui|iituhlo convent 
at Sinai, — the only unshaken pillar that ris«« alxive the flark- 
nc6s of the oiidille a^% and the sliadowa of Mohammedan 
miarule, to the clear light which streatned frotn tlie holy mount 
where a higher Wisdom than that of Solon issued His law, not 
for Israel alone to obey, but for men everywhere to heed. 



II. THE MOUAJIUEDAN EPOCH. 

The Arabian writers to whom wo ar« indebted for allusions 
more or less explicit to the Sinai Peninsula, are Isslachri, 
Masudi, Edrisi, Abulfcda, Munich Machmed, Cbo Isliak, 
Nowairi, and Macrlsti. 

laslachri, who wrote abont the middle of the tenth ccntiin-. 
maltes no mention of the I'cninRula by name, and alludes only 
iijcijentully to its boundaries. lie speaks distinctly regarding 
e)-Ghur (el-Ghor), liowevor, as nil later Arabic writers have 
done, as a true conlinnalion of the Jordan valley to the Gulf 
of JE\a. lie mentions Kolzom, at the head of tlie present 
Gulf of Suez, and describes the *' deserts of the childrirn of 
larael and Sinai " in general terms as tlie counti^- lying between 
Arabia, ralcstino (Palestine), and Egypt. He speaks of the 
dangcpoua shtMres of the Red Sea, and allndes to a harbour 
called Chabilat between KoUam and tlie mouth of thn^ arm of 
the sea; but that name is not to he identified with any one of 
the twenty-seven names of ports which Ehrenberg has given 
in his recent exhaustive catalogue. But, says Isstachri, below 
KoLzum there are to be found on tlie coast no towns or cities, 
excepting here and there a fishing village, such as Taran 
(PharanT), at the palm grove of Chabilat, and ut ttic place 
which is the landing-place of Mount Tur [i.e. Sinai : he probably 
alludes to the port of Tor, which has, it would seem, received its 
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prcwnt ntunc from !u neameat to the holy roonot, formorly 
i^allod Tnr, nnd now known as Sinai]. Ho also sppalu dis- 
tinctly of J^^a and lU inhabitants, vrho were .Tews [^la, now 
Akaln, was the Elatfa of the Bible], and who were said to be 
secured From Arab violence by virtue of a epecld aafegnard 
from the hniid of Mohammed. 

Of the conntry lying between yEU and Kolzum, lutachri 
HITS nothing more than that it was tlie wilt]eni&<ts of tlio diiU 
dren of Israel ; that it n-as forty piirasaiigs long, and the same 
in width; that the soil was partly sand, partly rock; and that 
lieru and thure wcru pahn trees and springs.* 

Gbn IlaukaL' coDiirms the words of Isstachri, and adds that 
the wildcrnes!) of tlm IsraeUtes was called tlw l^nh bcni Israel, 
a name which Ixitli the Jewish and tlie Arab traditions recog- 
nijte in the present el-Ty or Till, meaninf? the wildemeas, th« 
desert, par eminence. Wc have the word iti tlic present Bcdain 
"ct-Tih," which is .usually coupled with the words, "of tlie 
Wandering," f>. the Desert of Wandering. According to 
Rosenmuller,* tlio word T\-l) itself signifies a straying anmnd 
and around : henco it comes to incau tlio place wbore one 
wanders, or the desert, and tlie full name el-Tlh beni Israel 
means tlic Wilderness of the Israelites' Wanderings. 

Majiidr,* in his Gotten Mcxt<ictr*, wriiion in the tenth cen- 
tury, gives us nothing D€w regarding the Sinai Peninsula, 
excepting are-statement, evidently gathered from the gai-bled 
account in the Koran of llio oventa whicli occurred at the 
^ving of the Uw. Aaron's grave he puts at some unknown 
spot called Mowab near ^fount Sinai, — a fearful baryiog-place, 
he pays, on aocoant of the wild nproar souictiroes heard tbero 
in tliB nigbt-tiiiie. 

Edrisi^ is the next who sposk* particularly of thin interait- 
iog region. Hi.' wrote in the twelfth ceuturj*. He alludes to 
the two route* which pilgrims took in journeying from Egj-pt to 



' InUclui In ihr^lUMnn, pp. S, B. 34, 85,58, W, 19. 

* \V. OuMkry, Orient. Gecri. p]). 2, 29. 

= I£.Menm!il!(T. Hidl. Alttrtlntmd:. B«l. iii. |>. 102, Not. 120. 

' ill JUiTDili'i HUtorirat Encucl/fiedia, entitlfd ^fiad<»M of G«U and 
iViHM «/ fitfiw, tnas. bji Al4)-i &]iriu|ji.T, M.D., Lod(1«ii 1811, 6r«, vol. i. 
pp. 91. 92. 

• Edrui in JauUrt, I pp. 828-3^. 
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Medina : one of Uicm leading through the heart of the conntrT, 
direct from Ajerud ucor Soez to M\a and Midian ; the olher 
aloDg the coast sonic distance, aud then by way or Sinai to /Kla. 
The three stalinns n-hich he allndcs to in his account of the 
direct route across tiie desert — Ronitha, Kcrta, and Hafar — do 
not occur again in any writer. In lus allusions to a place 
called Foran and Faran Ahroun, on tlic more southern route 
to which lie ref<,TS, it is t&ry diflicult to ascertain whctlicr lie 
means Uic old and now ruined city at W'adi Feirun or not ; for 
although there is no other place whose name at all rcecmblos 
the one whicli he gives^ yet it \* coupled iii his tiurrative verv 
closely with a dangeroos, stormy harbour, where truditifin 
asserted that Pharaoh perished. If by this he meant the place 
now called riammam Faroun, which the Itj^cnds of the Arabs 
Ntill point out as the scene of the K^plian iiuiiiureir^ over- 
throw, there is not now to he seen a single trace of a ctty once 
there. 

Gdrisi goes on to say that the way to Sinai, there called 
Jehel Tur, turns away at that point from the sea. The road 
is a re^larly built one, and passes a chapel and a brook of 
running water, and ascends tlte holy mautitnin, which is very 
lofty, by Btepa. From Tar [probably Jebet Tor] he went to 
H place called Massdcf, where thy inhabitanti wt^re engaged 
in the pearl Bsher>'. I suppose this to be Tor harbour, but 
Bnrckhardt oonjeelured it to be some place on the Gulf of 
JEIa, alllioush ho souglit in vaio for auy traces of the name 
given by Kdris!. 

Abulfeda,' writing in the fourteenth century, goes over very 
much the same ground as iildrioi and Isstaciiri, but speaks much 
more fully than they did of ^l», the scriptural Elath and the 
modern Akaba, .'Eta, he says, by at the cntnuioo of the desert 
of Araba, where stood a tower imder the charge of nn officer 
sent from Egypt. The city liad been protected still earJier by 
a small fon.ri-s:i on an island. Tliia was in ruins at the time of 
Abulfcda's vi«it, and the commandant was living in the tower 
on the mainland. Both, island and fortress, have been seen 
in our day by Riippetl, Lahnrde, and Wellsled, and the tower 
has been visile*! by many travclleni. Niebuhr, however, waa 
' Abulfoda. DMfr.jlrflfci*«.«d. J. Gnevia* n*nDl712,p.l9;iaEeinatd'8 
0(1. p. lis i ia Romnel's, pp. 12, 14, 16. . 
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tlie 6rst to discover itist this ptaco U identical wiUi the Klath 
of the Biblu; and he found that the Bedutiis even now called 
it Hiiltf, whose rewmblaiicc to jKIa is unmistakcahle. From 

. ^tft to Sliernt, i.'-. Si-tr, snys Aljulfcthi, it is b tbrcc ila^ys' 
ncj-. 

Stctzen' Las inserted, in Iii» letter* to von Znch, and BurcU- 
faardt' ill liis travels, /urihcr nllusions to JK\a. found in tlio 
writings of the eminent Macriii and other Arabians, which the 
curiouH student will Bnd valuublc. 

To these brief uUusioDs, which relate rather to what lies on 
the vcr>' bonndarics of the Peninanla than to its iDterior, I add 

LBbstracLi of \*ifiit!i inaite at a rery early day, and while the 

I'OODDtiy woii under Arabian nile, to two very important and 
interesting central districts, Petra and Fcinin, tlie former of 
which hua been niijuy hundred years forgotten and its location 
lost sight of, while the latter wa3 the home of Cliristianity ut 
a period ao early that we coimot go behind it to any clear 

Recount of the wild savagery of ita primitive history. 

A4 7%e Pui* 0/ Sultajt Jiihors to Peira and Karak in Uis 
'ndrUenlh Century. 

The Eg>'ptiau liistoriaa Nowairi, who died in 1331, was 
Uie eotemporary of Abalfodn, to whom I have already rofenvd, 
rind was a volumiuona author. Quatremt^re has trnniilated' an 
^account left by tliis writer of a visit made by Bibors, n warlike 
Egyptian sultan, who was in constant strife with the Franks, 
Syria, Palestino, and Danaascu», and whose sway extended from 
12fiO till 1277. Oil one of the frcquect journeys wliicii he 
was obliged to pay to lhi« country, he left Cairo and crossed the 
desert in a direct route. We will not follow his coiu'su over 
the first portion of the way, but join him at a place near the 
west entraaec of I'ctra, and now called Nakber Itcbay, where 
lie spent the nigbt before his important discovery : — 

** When the next morning broke, the sultan ascended the 
mountoia before him, which is of great extent, and encloses 
many wild gorges. It consists of a soft kind of stone, a sand- 

I SeoUcn 111 roil Zavb, JfoMitf. Corrttp. 1809, Bd. XX. p. 305. 

> Burekksnlt, TrauU la Sgria, p. AH. 

* QuBtteni^, Mem. nr Itt SaUniaa, ia ■/cum. Atiai. 1835, T. vt. pp. 
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itoae agglomenite, full of particolonrerl Htrip^s — red, bliie, and 
vbitc [ciactly corrvsjjondinp totbe colonrs which trarellcrs tell 
us chaructcme tlio rodss at Pctra now]. Throu^ the moantoia 
excmTttions have been made, capable of being traversed by a 
mnn on howohack [the long avenaeenst of Petra called cl-Silt]. 
At tlie left n-ere seen stone M«p9 umI tlic gra\'e of Aaron the 
brother of Mosc« ; close by stood a castle called Aswit [the 
reputed graro of Israel's high priest, \isilcd by Burckhardland 
other reccul travellers]. The sultan visited the lofly caatle, 
and found it extraordinarily strong, and built In a very singular 
manner. He then descended and uxplon^d the ' Vilhigcs of the 
Children of Israi:!/ by which term he designates the wonder- 
f ol gititto*Uke architectural remains of the place. The housos, 
ho saya^ were sustained by columns, the outsides of the door- 
wap covered with sculptures ; the whole was a mass of grottof. 
The housvs were as Urge as those which tlte sultan was in the 
habit of seeing; within thero were arched walls, vostihuU-s, 
treasure limits, hareois, — all, utl hewn from the sultd rock. 
He also saw the mountain walls parted by a roadway which 
ran between ; both aides rising like n wall, and lined wilb long 
rows of houses. 

" Theuce the saltan, when he bad seen everytliing, journeyed 
on to Shaubak [the Sjauhec of Edrisl and Ahulfeda, the Mons 
regalis of Uie crusaders, and the place where Haldwin built a 
fortress; the Kcrek el Shobak of Burckhardt'J, From that 
point he passed on to Karak." 

This important account brings into view those distinct 
localities where names have, up to the most recent time, been 
much confounded, — Petra, Shaubak, and Karak, or Kerek ; 
tlic last named being the one discovered by Burckbardt and 
Seetzcn in Moab, east of the Dead Sea. Both of the last two 
played an important part in the history of tlie Crusades, for 
the reason that Pctra, which would have been so prijwd a pos- 
■anioo, bad sunk, into utter ohUvion, and its name had been 
given to Kcrek, which is cidlcd in middle-age histories Peti-a 
Desorti, and which gave this its conjectural name to the bishop 
of Pctra, who comniunly resided at Jcnisalom. ShoLalt, which 
in the times of the Crusiides was getiiTally called Muns regalis, 
was also designated sometimes as Petra; and it ts not wonderful 
^ Jjurcibwdt, Trav. in Hyria, p. iSQ. 
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tltat It should have been oonfoamled with tite trne Nabathaeaii 
' Fetrm. But in tlie account which Nowairi givee ua, the three 
fill ftppear clear and clistiact ; thoir mutaal relations are correctly' 
staled ; and the time which it took for htm to pass from one to 
tlie other [wbicli is also given] ex9ctl_y corresponds with tho 
acconiiu of Si-^tzen, Durckhardt^ Irb^, Mangles, Labonlc, 
Robinson, and others. 

Nor doee tliia accoant stand alone; for Mncnzi* has con- 
firmed the siory of Nowairi, adding to it a few slight partkolors, 
which show that liisi sources were indop«odeDt, aod that )m 
narrative was not a mere copy. According to Macrizi, the 
houses in this ancient and deserted rit^ were not enlinrlr desti- 
tute of contents ; for in them the Egyptian sultan found jai?, 
And some stuffa which crumbled as aooa as be took tliem up. 
He discovercl aire nine piece? of gold, on each of which was 
hnpreased the 6gure of a gazelle, and some ioK-riptions, which 
he conjectured to be Hebrew, but which may have been Naba- 
tbean. After digging down under a square stone, they dis- 
Govarad in one place water, which was as cold oa ice. The 
reader may recall the statements of some modem travellers 
regarding this characteristic of the water at Fetra. 

it. JUarruion WadiFeiran, the C(ti/ of the AmahHttt, Tar Siua 
and Us CoRVtni' 

Burckliardt,' in his psssage through ttte Peninsula in 1816, 
was enabled to father up from MacrizTs writioga the foUowing 
fragmentary allusious to tho above-mentioned interesting locali- 
ties, when he visited the country in the year 1445, 

Faran, according to Maciizi, is one of the dtiea of the 
Amalckites, near the shore of the Sea of Kolzum, on a hill 
between two mountains, where are found cmvea full of bumati 
skeletons. It is [in a straight line] one day's journey frr^n that 
part of the Sea of Kolzura wtienr I'luiraob perished willi all bis 
host. Bctwc«u the city of Faran and Tyb [the mountaiD 
cbatn 7] it is a two days' journey. This is nut the Farm 
[Paran T] mentioned in the Pentateuch : the phtce bdoBged to 
tlia Midianite cities, and oonlinoed to do ag, down, acoordiog 

' Et. QaatroBb*, ifm. ytcgr. tt liHor. mtr tE^jff. «te.. Puts ini, 
T. L pp. 197, I9S. 

* BonUardl, 7>ot. b SgriOt p> C17. 
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to Macrizi, nc&rlj to his ovrn time. Then U tlicre ■ large 
number of dftte-paltu trees, of whose frait he professes to have 
ealcu. A great river wis flowing close by. Tbe city was then 
to miDs : ODiy Bcduias fornwd \\& inliabiUDts. 

In Macrixi's [lutortf of the Copts,^ i\wn are the fullowing 
pftTticulars to be gleaned regarding Sioai aud its conv-eot : 
The monastery of el-Tar is so called because the mooDtain 
on which it stands is called Tor, or mainly Tar Sina. Chri«ian 
and Jewish writers agree in tliis, that upon this Poor el-Tur, 
where God displayed himself to Moses, up to the present time 
[1445], the convent lias been in tlic posaeenon of the Miiikites 
[a sect 1]. It u inhalntcd ; and there are gardens close by, in 
which aro palm and fruit trees and vinos. Tur Sina is the 
moontnin where the burning bosh wa« steen by Moses, and 
where he was o^-erpowercd witli terror at beholding the gWy 
of the Lord. The convent is built of black stone; the breadth 
of the walls b three elhi ; it has tlircu iron doors, etc Within 
the building there is a spring of water : outside there is another 
spring, about which wonderful Btnries are told. The convent 
is inhabited hy monks : it is visited by strangers, liowerer, and 
its renown hus formed the subjects of poets* strains. 

Between Sinai and tlic city of Kolzum tliere are two routes, 
one by land, the other by water. Both pass the city of Faran, 
ono of tlio Aoialekite strongliolds. From Fnmn to Kolziim it 
is a three days' joumey : to el-Tur it ie only a two days' march. 
There are 6f)S6 steps to be taken in ascending the Tur moun- 
tain. Half-way op there is a church, named after the prophet 
Elijah ; and on the summit another, which bears the nnme of 
Mows. This is the place wkerc tbe Lord talked with Moses, 
and tho latter dashed the tables to pieces. There are now 
[1445] Doperfectportionaof those two chapels: both arc in ruins. 

nt. ARABIA rETBJEA AND NABATiI.£A 

ACOORORIO TO TBE ACCOCjnS Of OREK ilMD BtMAX Wl!ITKn»— TUS ALH;SI0SS 
OV SnuPO, t'LIlCT, AKn DIOUOHUS of SICILT — TUK EXrCDmoNS OF 
AintOOKL-S AQAIUST 1>L~1ILA. 

The earUest accounts of tlie Greeks and Komans regarding 
the Sinaitic region do not run furllier back than to the time 
1 Mocrui, Getch. dtr CvjUn, Gotttngen IMi, f. 113. 
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tif Aluxander the Great ; for tbc wbolo Arabian Peninsula vras, 
eo to sjicak, a country to be diacovcrcd by bitn. An officer 
Appointed by him, Iliero of Sicily, huJ tim task assigned to 
him of Raiting in a thirty-oared vvssel fniin th« tnoulh of the 
Euphmles, round the soullicm extremity of Arabia, and not 
finishing tiis voyagQ till lie r&iched the b&ad of lite Golf of 
Suez : but the task was too gr«at, and lie returned to Alexander 
with iIk- statement tbat the Arabian Peninsula was as vast as 
th? Indiaii une. 

When tlie Ptolemies ascended the throne of Eg^'pt, it was 
one of the first enterprises which they entered apoD, to lenm 
ibc character of tlie Indian Ocenn, in order to promote com- 
merce with Sabsea and India. The resalt of tbeso efforts oata- 
rally was to cnlargo tho oKistiog state of knowledge regarding 
tbe coast of the Sinai Peninsula, altliongh, since this was not 
inade a distinct object, the result was very incomplete. 

Ktit the art of navigaUon was vciy imperfectly applied to 
the whole of tho Red Sen ; and marincm, not dnring to venture 
out to any distance, held thvir timid course along tbe sliora'i, 
[•where, however, they were really exposed to tlie greatest 

j^ers. Tltc lords of tbc wlmlo Sinai district, as well a» of 
its coast, were the Nabatlueans, a bold and jiowerful commcrciat 
people, the rivals of Ivg;-pt in the Indian trade, and anscrupu- 
loua coraairs on the Ked Sea. Despite their contact with many 
proininenC nations, Bg^-pt, Babylon, Phu-'nicia, Arabia, the 
natare of their polity was snch, tliat wc gain no pcrfuct con- 
ception of the state of the country while it was under their 
le. Slrabo is tlio first writer wlio alluded to the glory of 
I'ctra, tlie Nnbatho^on capital ; and from Strabo, too, we learn 
that tlie peopio of Pctra lived at poaco with one another, but 
in a determined resistance to all foreign powers : so tbat when 
the Romans, under Augustas, wished to become their allies, 
tboy stcdfastly nsfused. 

The earliest clear view wliicb wo have of the ebantcteristics 
of tlte Nabathxeaos, is given us by Diodorus Sicidus,* who 
recounts tlie story of the two expe<litions sent by Antigonus, 

: successor of Alexander, to subdue Petra, and subjugate its 

liabitoots. 

I Bitter, turf^McA. derPctrmUch. Arat.iMden nerihi. Alhan^.J<r Akad, 
a. WimnteS. nag. 1»31, Bcilfn 18SC, pp. ISl-IOl. 
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The first of tliOAO expeditions was eiitrnated to AelseDrotu^ I 
tbe aecontl to FoIjrorkeCes tbe son of Antigunus, and tool: 
place about 310 b.c. Without entering minutely into the 
details of the expedition, it maj be enough to say of the first 
tliat it viSA eutirely saccessful. The people of Pctra wcrOi 
uw«ly absent, cokbratbg elsewhere a religious festival ; but the 
Greek general, taking tdrantage of the circumstance, sacked 
Oie city, slew tlic most of tboM who wero there, and escaped 
with hb plunder. ]lut the Nabatlnems followed him, and 
falllog upon his army while it was asleep, put it to the sword. 
Tho sketch which Diodorus gires of l*ctra and its people, does 
not veiy widely differ from one which would be given now, ' 
except for tlie ruins. Ha goes so far as to use the word Arab 
to designate the intiabltants, not discriminating between Arabs, 
Idoiiuwiu, and Nabaihsenns. Their country, lie sa\*s, b desti- 
tute of rivers, brooks, and npiinga. It is the law of their land 
octthor to sow grain, to plant fmit trees, nor to drink vine, 
[which, as AVasseling obsen-es, is exactly like the statute preva- i 
lent among the cliildren of Jonadab, son of Kcchab, Jor. xxxv. 
6-10, who claimed that tlicy were connected with the descend- 
' acts of Ilobah the Alirlianite]. The inhabitants of Tetra and 
ita nciglibourhood are not permitted to build permanent honse^i 
lest thvy should excite the cupidity of foreign nations, and 
bo subjugated. A portion of them train camels; some tend 
sheep; very many are engaged in the transporting of myrrh, 
frankincense, and spices from Arabia Felii. Krecdom they 
love above all things, and when they are attacked they resort to 
flight rather than be taken captive ; bat since thcii' country is 
not rich in water, they are not liable to invasion. 

T)io result of Demetrius' expedition against the Nabathspans 
WU vecy different from that of his predecejisor. lie surrounded 
Fetro, and prepared to besiege it. ThQ people showed a brave 
front at first; but afterwards, in order to escape slaughter, they 
, went so far as to say that they were ready to take one of two 
eoursos, — to resist bravely, or to pay a large sum of money to 
the Greeks if th^ would withdraw without a battle. The 
latter coarse was adopted, and the attacking general withdrew. 

Pompey, JuHus Cfcsar,' and Angustu<), all attempted to 
ring Petra andcr the yoke of Home. This result was not 
' Quatwmirc, Men. tur U* NabaUem, in Joum. At. I88&, T. av. p. 10. 



AIUBIA PETR^A. ACCORDIJfO TO PTOLEMY. SI 

Accompllslwl, Iiowerer, till tlie reign of Trajan, wlioso prefect 
C<prnel!uB Palma subdu€<] the city. This w«« io the year 103 : 
the list of tlie Nabathican kings doses, howe%'er, A.n. 50 ;* and 
since the time of Trajaa no royal name baa been coonectvd 
with that rock-built city. 

Slraho, who wrote at the tJino of the Emperor Atij^usttia, 
has giren us some particnlan rpgarding Petra, for which be was 
indebted to bis friend the philosopher Athenodoi-os, who had 
risited the place. He sajrs that it lay in a level region, but 
itself sarronnded by rocks, vrhich on the onter side wera 
stivp nnd inxvessiblo, but witliin were liollowcd out for houses, 
and supplied with gardens and an abundance of spnngs. The 
district in the neighbouchood, particnlaiHy on the side towards 
JudatH, was an arid desert. 

I'llny also alludes to I'ctra ; yet while giving an accurate 
picttiTo of its condition, he makes serious mistakes regarding its 
distance from prominent paints. lie says: '* In the midst of 
the country of tlic Nnbatbieans lies the city of Petra, within 
a Tole, wtiicli we can walk around in tbrcc-f]uartcr:i of an hour. 
It ia (HUToundGd on all sides by inncn-saiblo mountains, and a 
brook flows through its heart" H« then goes* on to speak of 
the distance of Petra from Gokb nnd other well-known points. 



Saa 2. TUE TOPOGRAPHY OF ARABIA PETILEA, 
AS DKTAiLED IK THE WHi-moi OF CLAcnrus noinrr. rosiPinn, EOBnioaor 

CSSIREA, AND JEBDUE, IN TUS TABULA ra(;n3R]eBLAltA, 1BZ mXEKA- 

BicK AinovnQ, AKs Tuc Komu MOKiTArcii, too. 

L ACCOKDIKQ TO ci.Aimius rTOLBUr. 

Tho localities aisigned by tliis writer' have come to ns Id bo 
confused a elate, that they are qnite nntmstn'orthy, although 
Gossclin' has attempted to prove their validity. The names 

* VioMal, CVflwwrM and J^avigotion of tit AiKknt$, Lend. 1807, 
vnl ii. p. 87fi. 

* CL PtoUnsBat, UK v. c. 17, ed. Bortii, tot 140, p. 112. 

* G ow cl ia. iUftterelia rur la Giegnphi* tsitaaali^vt Ju Anettai^ Ftfii, 
[>1L m, 23dt<«e?. 
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which he gives are, on the controrr, very accarate. Sinai, 
however, he does not meotion at all. The people who lived 
directly south of Judaia he calls Saracens, — a name which, at 
a later period, was universally applied to the nomad tribes 
ranging between Syria and Egypt. South of the Saracens he 
locates the Munichiatcs, of whom we know nothing ; and yet 
farther south the Pharanites. By tliis term it is impossible to 
tell whether they gave the name Pharan to the place where 
they lived, or received their own designation from it. That at 
the time of tlic passage of the Israelites there was a similar 
name applied to a place, not at the south, but at the north of 
the Peninsula, near the Ganaanite border, and at the location 
of Kadesh-Bamea, is certain (Num. x. 12). Tlie wilderness of 
Paran, into which they passed after leaving Sinai, was either 
identical with that of Zin, or it lay in such a position that 
Kadesh, the place whence the spies departed to view the pro- 
mised land, was directly on the border where Paran and Zin 
met (Num. xiii. 3, 21, 26, and xx. 1). Josephus^ also speaks of 
a valley of Paran, abounding in caverns, in the neighbourhood 
of the Dead Sea; and this had, it mny bo supposed, some 
connection with the wilderness of Paran or Pharan (for both 
spellings are given) of Scripture. 

From the wide diffusion of this name over the Peniosala 
(doubtless one indigenous to the land, and still found in the 
Faran and Feiran of our day), and its application to many 
different physical features (for in Deut. :£xxiii. 2 we have a 
Mount Paran, indicating Siaai, and in Ptolemy we have a 
people called Pharanites), it is easy to sec how in modem times 
the places designated have been confounded, and that it is some- 
times hard to distinguish whether locahtics in the southern or 
in the northern part of the country are referred to. 



II. THE MAIN ROADS OP ARABIA PETK^A, ACCORDING TO THE 
TABULA PEUIINGERIAKA. 

In order to correct the topographical details in Ptolemy's 
account, llannert' has compared them with those given in the 
' JoBephua, de B. Jud. iv. 9, 4. 
" Tabula Itinerana reutimjenana, etc., od. C. Mannert, Tjipa. 1824. 
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itiaeroT}' non cited, and witli t])« bclp of modem dtscoveries 
k'Kss soU-ed the difficulties which seemed meet stubborn. 

This tabic of rcutinger was unquestionably tho early giiido 

of almost all travellers in Arabia IVtrsa; b«cauiie, aflur the 

idominion vrliich IVajan gninctl over tbe country, its mAterial» 

' could be collected in a tinie of pence. Ttio first cditiuu of this 

work wa-s prepared, according to Mannert, in tlie third centaiy. 

At that time thcrc! was a great public road from JVAa to 

Damascus, passing along the eastern limits of the lioman poe- 

iiessions, and in direct connection, by means of side routes, with 

Jenisaleni, — a route which does not appear at all in the Inter 

. /tinerarium Antonini, writt<?n in the fifth and iuxth centurieti; 

at that time tbe Koraun power was on the wane, and 

lie Moslem power in the ascendant. TItc Hadj route to }i[ccca 

^}iad already come to supersede the ancient pilgrim rood to 

Jerosalem. 

Tim Taliulit Peiitingervuta iiulicatus two main roads from 
vBIa (the ancient Klath) to Jerusalem : an eastern one by way 
of IVtra^ passing tl» southern extremity of the Dead Sea, and 
oonnecting with a cross rooto leading to the Jcwisli capital ; 
ami a westerly ono, passing through tho very heart of the 
srt tliitber. The 6rst of these I will designate as the Petra 
' Toule, the second as that of tlie wilderness. 

The Tahula i'cutinifcriaita aUu montions a subordJnato road 
leading from Clysmn, near Sum, via Pbanm, to JEU; another 
running from Pelusium to Gaza, or ratlier to Askelon ; and still 
unotlier from iV^ketoQ to Jerusalem. 

On tlicso roads arc to be found the points of main interest 
mentioned in the writings of most early travellers tlirough this 
country. AlluaiODS to these are scattered over the writings of 
Josepbus^ throqigb the Notitia Diymtatwn^ the eptseopat Aetu^ 
rftnd tbe Onomaaticon o( Euscbius and Jerome. Prom these 
iBllnsinns it is possible, in most cases^ to indicate the places 
specified witli a certain degree of accuracy ; to do which, how- 
ovor, has been largely tho result of the discoveries made by the 
tntvellers of our uwu day. 



Tlio Taluta J^eutinfferiana on the two routes from .^la to 
Jemsalom :— 



it r::E s/.vaj rExixscLA. 

' T> Eft. •■.r% .,.■ r.iri Ji,u:e.— Ti;i S:iric;ts. 

Fr'rtn n^ik (.^.n) to Dani. . . . . li H^ 

'lti<:r.mU^I'rrfi:dio, il 19} 

lliiunn&, 3i a 

Zwlrjgatta, 2U ISI- 

I'etria (I'^tra) W 15J 

., S-i;U(ll.-,;Wn 22 20 

„ Thfirnin fjirbbably Thoana). 

The Tiumbcr is omitted. 

„ ICat<aUt«ra{I'MibbatbMoab). . . 48 4-1 

'Ibiimara 68 6^ 

„ J'jtiibJutu, &3 48^ 

T\\f! entire distance by tliis route mar be summed up, tliere- 
T'tH', AM not v(!ry fur from 2C4 Enr^Ush miles. 

'I'liin lint in cnpnblc of vcrificatiou to a remarkable degree, 
nn fur ta it reltites to places south of Petra ; for the ancient 
Kiiiiian road Ktill rctainn sufficient monuments of the past to 
iillow LnlmnU) ' to prepare his instructive papers and map. 

KoliiuNim {'!itinint(><i the direct route from ^^la to Petra to 
l)'i nixty-foiir Kii>rIiKli ^>oprniphical miles in length, — a snm 
ivliif'li (threes well witli that just cited, when the ffindings are 
Uikcii itilo iiroouut. 

Tlif Htnti<iiiB north of Pt-tra, and between it and Jerusalem, 
:mi much tnitre difficult to identify, since not only very many 
■»f tho Ityxantino iiiinK'n have passed away, but the omitted 
iiundH>r At Tliornia intlicatcs a bend in the road, which it is 
iiDposHildt' DOW to supply, except conjecturally. Besides, the 
wliolo uiilun,' of the coinitry is differvut from that farther south, 
when,' till* ptrp's in the mck, the narrow wadis, tlie springs, 
ivninius of furhvss walln, mid artilirial cisterns, whicli so unmis- 
tiikcibly intlicato tlio liiica of anciunt Koman roads, direct thu 
ti'sivi'lU'r tti II plainly discornod and comfortable highway. Yet 
on tlu' nortiii-ni portion of the mute there ni\» several localities 
ol>si>r\i'd by Hiiri-khnrilt nud Hobinson, such as Kadesh-Bameo, 
'riiamarrt. Arwr. Malaiha (xho modern Ain el Weibeh, Kumub, 
.\rAr.-ih, 'Toll v\ MlllO, and many others on the road to Hebron, 
«hi.'h luYi' Kvn i.loiuiiiod almost boyoud a doubt with thosu 
nu>nti>^ni\l in tlu* T.:!'i'.i l\-uf:ihvrhnii. 

' 1 iv.i .V IV.vr.U' i; l.inukt, V.' ,:y J. .'.Ir.iJiV A.rii, i'lri* lS3i<, 
fx vr '^- ^'S- 
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h. TTu Watern or WiUkntest RoiiU,fioM £la to Jerutckm.— 
Stm Slatimu. 

From Huk (JSIa) to DiaD&, . . . 
HwDca Ui Raw (profcoblj- Gcna), . 

„ CTpsora (GypKiria), 

„ LyBft, ... 

„ ObodB (GbndA), 

„ EIj-n(E)iMa) 24 

„ JoraMlm, .... 

The tc1)o1« distance by tbts route is tJterefore about two 
}tuiidrcd milos, uxty-flvo icss than by tbu IVtra rout«, wbicb 
ran along the eastern shore of tlie Dead Son as far as Kabbath 
Moflb and Fbilndelphin (Rabbatli Amnion), and was jcNoed 
there by a side road leading to Uie vesl side of tbe Dead Sea. 

Tbc Kababatora of tli6 Tatmla Pentinffenamtj tho Babbatb 
Moab just nlludcd to, vaa, as Monneit has ahovm, tbo ondent 
mctrapolis of the Moabitcs, sought after by both Scctzcn and 
Uurckhardt. Philndel|>bifl (Ribbatb Ainmon) wns fifty-seven 
miles farther north, and was the chief dtjr of the Ammonites. 
Weetzcn diacovcrcd' it in 1806. 

Dot>pito the Iii;ht which has been thrown upon the ^^IncL-s 
mentioned in th^ Tabula Peutin^triana^ there arc about twenty 
giren in Ptolemy's account, which are not allude<l to in tho 
work which we are at present citing. Of four of these I will 
bricBy speak, in consoqucace of their importance, or of tliu 
place wbicli they hold in the Scriptures. They are Clianc- 
iiiobra, Sebuota, Bostra, and Zoan. 

Characmobra, which Ptotemy wrongly places a short dift> 
tauce south of Petra, is undoubtedly the city of Eerak, lying 
days* distance north of the faoioua Kdoniite stronj^hohl. 
tta name, whicli siguiticd notliiu^ uioi?o than tlic ca|)ital of 
[oab, 18 still to be found in the prosperous Kerck, lying a half- 
'ida/a journey south of the ruins of Rabbalh Moiih, on the south- 
east margin of tlio Dead Sea. It wiig discovorod by Scetzeo in 
1800, and independently of him hy Burckhaitlt in 1813. It 
is the most northern of three Petras spoken of by ancient 
authors, and is the one which was meant in the title of the 
bishop alluded to on a preceding page, whose see comprised that 
district, and who, although residing in Jerusalem, was styled 
lipibcopus Petra Deserti. In the year iS36, a bishop whn 
■ Mw. C«ntt^. xvUl., 1803, p. 420. 
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attended the Council of Jerusalum subscribed himself Ejiis- 
oo|)UB Dcmetnus, of the Eoclcsia Characmobra, appareotlf thi 
corruption of Karak Moab. 

Scbunta, aUi) wnlteii Esbimta, » tbc HL-shbon of the Bible^ 
tlie bead city of thu king of the Anaoritca (Joah. xiii. 81, 37). 

lluslm, also wriUeu by the Greeks and Romaus Bozra and 
Bosrit, and wrongly con&idercd a city of tbe Thloabites, Ilea 
really oulsidu of the ground corerod by tim works now under 
coosidcratioot alUiougb Ptolemy treated it as if 3 place ia 
Arabia Petneft. It is to be carefully obserrcd by the reader, 
that in all writers except the latest — sach, for example*, as Uehintl, 
Qescnins, and KownmUller — thisUostra, tbe capital of Haunui 
(Auranitis), has been confounded with a far more andeot but 
enlirely diffeivnt city more to tbc south, written Bostra, Bozrn, 
Boxrab, Basra, and Botsmi, and which woa tlie capital of Edoni. 
Jerome did not fall into this error, howerer, but alluded dis- 
tinctly to the Ifltter, calling it Bo»>r, as alia civitas Stau in 
frunuibat Idiaiuxa. Dut since no audi Bozrab was known in 
Edoni, writers felt obliged to extend ita liniiu unwarrantably 
fur towards titc north, so as to include Bostra of Huuran. But 
Kduin always lay between the Dead and tlw Kcd Seas : the 
Edumiles wore never a people strong enough to subdue those 
formidable neighbours at thi^ir north, tbe T^Iidianite^, Ammon- 
ites, and Moabiti>s. Wu know that, at tbe time when Mases 
pOBSed tliruugh Edoni, the capital, BoKral), had for a long time 
Ji.-mI the Edomiie kings resident tlion; (Gen. ixxvi. 3.*i). And 
when the I&raelitu leader sent messH'ugcrs deniuudiiigpermiasion 
to pass through Edom, they did not go to distant Huuran : 
Boxrali, tlie c:iiiilal, lay near by (Num. ks. 14-21). Tbe name 
is often coupled witli Tetnaii in the Bible; but where such a 
place was to be looked for has not been known till very recently 
(Amoa i. 12 ; Isa. xx.\iv. G ; Jcr. y\ix. 13, S2). Sectscn 
learned of « native of IJebron, that a Tophila or Tophel (u 
bihlieal locality never till tlien ascertained, Dcut. i. 1) lies at 
the south uf tbe Dead Sea, and that near it is a southern 
Bosrali, which was formerly the capital of Edom, as this Topliel 
or Tophila is of Jebal at tho present day. The latter place 
Burckhardt aftenvards visited, and described it as Tafyle, hut 
did not suspect its connection with the Tophel of the Bible. 
Two hours* distance south of this Tafyle, Burckhardt dis- 
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covered the village of Besseyra or Busseyra^ wliicli he as well 
ns Robinson, who writer it BuserrJih, hold to occupy the site of 
the ancient Bozrah. With this Quutromiire entirclj coincides. 
The ancient Bozrah ia therefore found to be in Jeltal, and h 
not to be confounded with Ptolemy's Bostra much farther north. 
Zoar is tlie vcrj" ancient name of one of the five cities whicli 
stood on the eastern shore of the Dead Sea, and was the ontjr 
one of tlio five which did not perish at tlio lime of the destroc- 
lion of Sodom and Gomorrah (Gon. xir. S, 8). It is mentioned 
in the BiMe under the additionnl nnnio of Bela, t.ir. Destruction : 
but ils name Zoir Li tranHlated in iho Ilchrew, Littteness. In 
tho Greek it ia written Scgor {Siffop)' It can only 1m; looked 
for at the sontliem extremity of tho Dead 8efl. I shall havu 
occasion to allude to it again when citing tho Xotitia DifjitUatum, 

in. THE ALLUSIONS TO ARABIl. PETBJtA 

tx m KonriA DiuNn^-nm uitiENna.' nii: oaios ciibistukcs,* the 
03iO)uisTK»)> rKBicTu ET LucuRuiii ucujb scainuKj:. BEROBAUA 

(RKXKSREIIA) —dtKIUIULE (CAnitELJ-^ZOAB — BIKSAllJt. — UCXOIDA — 
ZUrjLCJhlUA — lUUARA — lUaATUK — 3AVVKBA — KOAUrTA — «LU ClTt- 
TOLOIA (JESDULE3I>— '.XLA. 

In the hinerarium Antonim^ written, it is tuppnaed, in the 
fifth contnry, we have not a glimpse of any of tho cities which 
had come under the Koman dominion, Petra and iE)la exceptod: 
in tho much more recent joameys of Hierodes througli tho 
dioCQse of Palsestina Tenia, only Pctra Angustopolus (cteo- 
where unnientianed), Arindela, Characniouba, Areopolif^ Zo:ira, 
Mamphb, Bilarus, KInsa, and Salton, alone are mentioned, hnt 
without any data to enable as to fix their localities. But ha[>- 
pily the deficiency is slightly supplied by the Nolitia Digtti- 
tatuni, a list published by authority of the places where imperial 
troop were regularly stationed. To this we may add the hint^ 
whidi are gained by tlic signatures of bishops, appended to the 
reports of the great ecclesiastical councils. Yet these data, 
after all, are exoMdiiiiilj meagre, consiatiiig mainly of mero 

> Notitia Dipaliatim «t admiHistraliomua oamium, ttf., lata. L ; Natiria 
OritHtU, «t$M CVinMtnfdrtu, «(1. Bockiug, Bonoee ]1S^9, |}vo, e. sxic. |>|>. 
78, 841. 

* Uieb. Ia Qiiieo, Ord. Fratr. PruJiaUar, Oriea» CyUiianiu, PaiwiB 
1740, foL torn. tii. foL 7S3-77tf. 
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nimes, utterly anronnocted and nnstiggestiTe. Thtrr woold b<i 
of little valoe, had It not been for the (jreat \\?^i wliich 
Eusebius and Jerome lukve thrown upon them in their geo- 
graphical list' of Scft|mire namw, — « work of tindoobted 
autlienticitr, being madw up from original iources collected in 
tJie fuurth and fifth centuries. 

The Notitia Dinnitatum refers to the following imporUot 
Rtations, together with a lar^ niimbcr which arc DDimportattt : 
Uerosabl or CoerBheba, Churmulc or Carmal, ZoAr, BirBBOM, 
Menoida, Zadacatha, Haaara, Bab«tba, Saharra, MoabittB, and 

1. BeroBnba or neersheba,'* iV., according to Gesenias, the 
FonntaJns of the Oath i according to others, the Fountains of 
the Se\'en, tliat is, of the seven lambs wliich Alraham gave to 
Ahimclech id return for the wells which the IhIUt dclivpiv<l to 
bim (Gen. xxi. 3S-30) ; and the place allnded to in .Tadg. xx. 1, 
and ven- frequently in Samnel, in the expression from Dan to 
IJeeraheba. Dan was tiie must nortltcru and Bocrshcba tha 
most southern place settled by the Israelites ; and the latter 
continued to be important as a means of defence to the Romaos 
against the inron<l!( of the turhidt-nt und Eavagc Saracens. 
According to Jerome, it was twenty mill. pass, (eight hours) 
from Htbron ; and even in the middle of the fourth century it 
eonlAiued n atruug garrison, (o protect the soutbera boi-dcr of 
Palestine against assaults by the inhabitant of Edom. It was 
assigned both to the tribe of Judali lutd to that of Benjamin, 
nliicb onglit not to perplex us, or lead us into error, if we 
remcQibcr that the n-amors of Jadah sometimes encamped for 
a long time in the division of Benjamin, which was certainly a 
long way from tlic Kdomite border. Joshua expressly state* 
lliat Beerslieba belonged to the twenty-nine border cities which 
defunded the promised land against Edom. 

When Seelzen' set out, in March 1807, on his jonmey 
towards the wildcraess trarersed by the children of Israel, the 
first day's march from Hebron, in a south-westerly direction, 

1 OitoaatHcm f/r^Cim tt Tjtairwm Satrm 5!T^iira, m Liber cAf Latiti 
IMfoiii*, Or»ca primun ah £vj«ft*» Cte^rit**i, dtuuit /^fiwi geriplu* d& 
Ukrcmfmo. Opera Jac. Boufrcrii. rec. Joan. Clericus, in BUa UgoUai 7*A*- 
mwiaAntiqwiatmm SatTarittii, tic., VtDOtiis l7tG, foLvol-v. (ol. IL-eodixix. 

» Mo*. Corrmp. ItSOU, «». avii. pp. IIS, 1«. 
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lirought Iiim to t}ie village of Sanuta, tlio placo wlicnce thu 
Sacz caravaua entered upon their distinct roate. This was the 
lost inhabited plucc before passing into tlie desert. On the next 
liny ho rode six hours fnrther on to tlie camp of his Arab gaiili; 
Sihben, n-liieh be roftched at three o'clock lo the aTterDooTi. 
Wliilu on the v!»y thitlicr lie cucuuntcrcd a broad phiia, extend- 
ing soutli-westwanj as far as tlie rye cuuld reach towards Gaza, 
ami eastwan] abo for t great distance. This he speaks of as 
ooe of the largest phiins in nil Pate^iae. Ue found some eamel- 
Orivcre hen?, ivlio bronglit him a draught of new milk. They 
told him that two boui-s eastward hu would Giid the ruins of 
Sxabea, with five or six wi-IIs or springs, of which onl v two now 
are cleared out, hnt the; hold much water; ono of tlicia, in 
pnrticutar, being of UDCommon sisc. This ted to g«ctzcn'a 
discovery of the identity of the present Szbca with the andent 
Bir cs Szben, or Tleemheba, as it now appears in a corrupted 
form. lie was \ery much struck with the remarkable agree- 
ment between the customs of the people now dweUIog there 
and tliosc of tlie inhabitants when king Abimelcch was the lord 
of the wholo district, and when AbraJiam dwelt for a time in 
tents, not uuUke those which now dot tlie plain. Put Seetzen 
could not thun visit the place, ou whose existence he aeverthe- 
lesa threw so much light : but in 1838, Bohinson, then on Ids 
return from Fctru, explored it la per»ou. He fuuad that it 
DOW boors the name Bir es Seba, ue. the Lions' Springs, not 
the Springs of tlie Seven. The weils, round, well walled in, 
had all the marks of great anticjuity. There were ruins on a 
bill near by, but not such as would denote that a city was ever 
there. Tho distance thentx- to Hebron Bubinsou found to be 
twelve hours with Jiis camel train, or about twenty-five English 
miles, i.e. thirty^nc Roman miles, and not twenty, as Eusebiut 
aad Jerome give it. But tliis place is to l>e regarded as un* 
questionably the scene of tliat long sojourn of Abraham and 
AbioK-lech which led to such importunt results in the Inter 
histoiy of Palestine. 

Robinson discovered no relics of chuKh edifices there ; yet in 
the Qreek Ac(a u btshupric is said to have hnd its scat at Biro- 
saba in Falnjstiiia Tertia, and one tn Pahestina Prima, at ^oXt^v 
Bopaofiaiv. From this we see clearly that Ik^rsheba was iden- 
tical with Salton. aud that the ^^ositioa of this duublv-uamcd 
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jiUoe was at the line of contact 1)017000 Pnlnstiaa Tertia and 
Faliestina Prima.* It is also eloni- that the taitd of Gerar lay in 
tho MUne TJcinitT; for we read in 77ieo<k>r<tti Qufst, i. iii Lib. H. 
Paralipom., iliat at his time the place oven then called Sahou lay 
in the tenitory of Gerar or Heerflheba. Tlte location of Salton, 
eteewJiere only named in the .5ynW. Hteroelit, and in tlie A'vtit. 
DimUatum,' thus becomes dotcmuned; and that of Gerar* also, 
vhich was a part of the territoij belonging to Abimeledi tbe 
king of the PhitistiQes (Gen. xxvi. 1, 8). It lay sontli^west of 
Gaza, between ICadesh and Sfanr (Gen. xx. 1). This settles the 
boundary line cf Canaan; for wo read (Gen. x. 19), "And the 
border of tho Caananttes was from Sidon, as thoa conwst to 
Gcnr, unto Qaza." 

Reland* sliowed that the crusaders were in error in looking 
for Beersheba — which, according to Josh. xv. 28, was a defence 
against Edom — between Hebron and A^keluu. 

3. Chennuk, Karmal, Carmcl. A second garrison city» 
Eitunted at no great distance south-cast from Hebron; accord- 
ing to Jerotoe, at the tcntli milefitone thence: a place whose 
name is not to be confoiuidvil with Mount Carmel. Robinson 
was tlio first to discover tliis important locality, — the ruins of 
the ancient city and its fortress. He found it to be not ten, 
but, at the highest, eight Itoman mik-s from Hebron. It is the 
Carmel of the mountains of Judsh, where Saul erected a monu- 
ment after hii victory over the Amalekites (1 Sam. xv. 12, xxv. 
2), who dwelt there, it appears, on the south-east border to- 
wards Edom, having removed from the Sinai mountains, where 
Moses overcame them, 

3. Zoar. At the time of Ptolemy, as wo learned above, Zoar 
was the single remaining city of tlie ancient Penlapulis. It had 
not tlien become a Koitmn praridtum, as we gather from tba 
ulence of Eoaebiua and Jerome ;' but it w.is made so, doubtleea, 
shortly after. Sbqih. Byz. states, a.v. Zoapa, that in hi5 time it 
was a largo place and a noted stronghold. Jerome snys of it 



' 11. Bdaadui, Palmtina tx ifoamaei'tU eiteribm UltitlratQ, cd. Koiimb. 
1716. lib. f. c. aa, p. Ifi9. *i lib. iii. ; lie Urb. p. 4<53. 

■ Holit. DiffHilatvm, ed. Bwikitig, p. S63. 

■ RofemniiUer, aonJl/. d. hibl. AtUiiltviiuk. v. iJ. p. 990. 
* fl. Rehndas, Pal. i^t. U. 4C3. 
' OnoauMie, Urb. tt Loeor. cb. Soger, BaU, «t Siodior^ 
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(liitt it is a populoas city of Uie Mo&bltcs, bearing tlio luaal 
name of lUIa (.To.s)i. xv. 29) ; that it \s tbu smallest of iLe fivo 
fttics mentioned in Gca. six. 20 ; whence Jerome derives the 
name (Ilioron. ad Jex. 15), appelhtuf Bala, id eat aLsorpta. 
He says, further, that now it bears the name ZoAr, or Twar, 
unong the S^Tians, but that the Hebrews call it Segor. 

This place is not to be looked for on tlic south-west aide of 
the Dcnd Sen, wh\^rc Robiosoii found the name Zmveirali (the 
«l-Zon-3r of Irby and Mangles), whieh sounds not uiilikt; it; it 
must, on the contrary, be sought on the soutli-eastem shore^ for 
.Teroinu speaks of it as in ibc neighbourhood of two &[oabite 
citica whose location he mentioned. In lus note on Isa. xv.5 
he places it on the boundary' between Moab and tho lend of tlie 
Pbilistinest. Eusebiua' statement thiit the Salt Sea ltc» between 
Jericho and Zoar, and that Liiith, a Moablte city, lie:: between 
Areopolis aiid Zoar, confirms tliia.* That in the fifth and sixth 
oenturiea a bishopric bad its scut there, is testified by the signa- 
tures of three bi^tiops. The place is mentioned still lat^^r in llic 
Exetrpt. ejt notii. vttw. eceimattieU^ A tradition of the name 
Segor (Zoghtir), and of the place, probably reached the earn of 
the cni&nders ; for Fulclter Carnotensis,' pressed, in tlie year 
1100, to the southern extremity of the Diiad Sea, discovered u 
plate called Segor, inhabited by agricultural Arabs, who mostly 
tied at bis approach. The place was beautiful, thickly studded 
with palm troes: it receiv«d from tho crasadera, in conBequence, 
tho name Villa Polmorum. But this name did not take root, 
and only the old dedgnation Zoghar outlived the Crusades. 
The palms have now all passed away. In the most probable 
location of the ancient city and fortress of Zoar, described even 
by Steph. Rya. as Kutftif /ieyaXij, »; ^povptov, k.t.X., ihoro arc 
now to bo seen the ruins of a plHCc of evident importance. No 
familiar Dame is coupled with it, however. Burckhardt sought 
in vuin to find some traces of the ancient appellation. Irby 
luid Mangles,'* ia tho course of their explorations around the 
soQthcm portion of tho Dead Sea, found near the mouth of the 

* OiUfHijftr. nfr p. Laith, ec Van Saliaam. 
> H. JCelandw, Pat. lib. i. c 36. 

' Fnl. (^raoteaiis, Gciia pert^inonlivta^iaieonimeiMarn^jITienuatm 
ftr^ntium, in Bougai's Geita Dti ptr /'ranox, Huorite, T. i. fol. 41)0. 

* hhy ftnd Munglea' TWMb, Loodoo 19-£i, pp. 447-449 
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t>uni (on Riepert*3 map Deriufa) the traces of ancient hmnan 
Itabitations. Tber were scattered over a considerable tract of 
tcrritonr-j and seemed to them to indicate the former existence 
thi'rc of an important citj. Tbej, as well as Robinaon, felt 
warranted, therefore, in supposing that it was the site of tlie 
ancient Segor, or Zoar. 

4. Birsaoia. This place, whose name b also written Btpo- 
nafiiiiv and Bt'tzames, is the Bethahemesh of the Bible — Bet 
SUcuivsh, i.e. House of the Sun — and was one of the cities of 
•ludah origtoallr given to the Levites (Josh. xxi. 16). Jerome 
<|iL-uks of it 05 on the road from Eleatheropolis to NicopoUs, that 
is, bi'twd-n Jerusalem and Gaza; and its ruins were diacoreied 
tliiTu hy HobinsoR, bearing the name Ain Shenu (aw, aprin^ 
U'iii;; often substituted fur bet, house). It is therefore not in 
Amliia Pvtn-a pmpcr, although in a military sense it may have 
Ikth )iicludt.'d ill it; and it is of little importance excepting as 
'I Inii'lrnark to viialile us tii determine the location of important 
I'liut?*,— surh, fur oxani|ile, as Eleutheropolis. 

.'i. M»n»iiln. This bt.'I»npt among the localities in the neigh- 
l<»iirlii>«<l of G.ir..i. of which little is known. It is mentioned 
l>t' I'^iKi'l'iiii mill Jvrutiie, and in 451 it had a bishop. 

t'l. /iHUH'utha. A city little known, the fourth station on 
ilix KiMiiuH mild indicated in the Tabul. Piutin.{mm .£la to 
I'nii'ii, Kurt'kliiinlt considers it the modem Szadake. 

Y. Iliiiiarn. The third stntluu uf the eastern Roman road 
liinii .1')lii It! /^iiilocatha and I'vtra. 

H. Kubatliu. 1 Tiicso three stations are so indefinitely 

'.I. Siiliurni. I" allmk-d to in the text,' that their position is 

lu. Miiiibitii'. ) only a aiilijort <if !i_V[».)ihcsis. 

1 1. .1 rriwiiK'iu. Known an A'.Wn Cajiitolina. 

Ii*. .VAn. Kusi-l.iiia Hutl .IfiuiHu sjKMk of tli is place under 

rli.. ii|>|.i<llatitii)!i (if ^Klath, A:\,',fi, nwi jVAas. They pkca it at 

•'"' " Ii"rii"i"!'t extremity of tUi- k<.m:iii ompire, and say that 

111 llu.ir iiim> the Li-gio Komruiii I).-(inia was stationed there. 
It wuo ..vt'ii then II.. longer called jVAaU, (the Elatb of the Old 
'rualaini<iil), liut ^ICI.1. 

SN.ph. r..v/.. desipKifes it a„ .Elaim. Theodoret speaks of 
.1 .» a |.<..-t whenee ship, mailed ii. his dny to India, and nuiks 
I ,\,>tif. Hi.,. n\. n.H-ll|,g. p. 34C 
• 1* iiiiwH, t>,it,» VhrUUa^u,, U. T. iii. fa 755. 
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it with tbc otiier three liarboiirs of the Red Sen — IBcrcnici, 
Clysma, and ^la. Among the records of tbc Couudl of 
Nice it is numtinnvd as the seat <A a bisbt^ric. This vets m 
the year 320. Situated at the very extreoutj- of the Itotnan 
empire^ litis place had often to servo as a place of exile,' — as, 
for example, for the patriarch Elias of Constantinople, who was 
banished thitheir. In the Martifrolotf. illtutr. Chrul, martyr. 
Ueti 'J'riumphij p. 107, we read that the Blcmmyans, a race of 
pirates formerly infesting the Red Sen, onco tailcil to Cljt'soaa, 
seized a ship which caine thither from JE\a, and compell^ tlie 
sailors to sail back and storm the place whence they camei 
The result wu that many lives were lost. There eecma, after 
Mohniumod's subjection of the whole neighbouring region, to 
hare bc«n a Cliristinn population long permitted to rcmiun nt 
^la. 



IV. OTHER KPISCOPATEH IV ARABIA VeTRJF.Kt 

AUKDEUk— AlUlOrOLlS — KIVSA — AltOUXroPOUS — ARAD — mAttARA — AROm 

— UOLADA — |-a<EKUS — lUAXA— lUUIAK — KUOOA. 

The other Byzantine garrison stations are hard to locate, 
tho data arc so meagre. There rcmaina therefore liltle to bo 
attempted) excepting with the aid of Rocking to indicate tbc 
«piKOpal residences, which seem to have had some pi-ominence, 
and which have been localized by modem travellers with a good 
degree of certxiinty. Tlio namea of such as I shall refer to aru 
given in the heading above. 

1. An'ndcla. This name is allied with tho word Gharundel, 
which is found in various parta of Arabia Pctrtea. It was dis- 
covered by Irby and Mangles' in 1818. Rurckhnrdt passed in 
the imtocdinte vidnity of its ruins, without hearing its name, 
and located a Wadi Gharundel twath'West of Petra. Rut tho 
ancient Arinduhi lies nortli of Petra, on the route thence by 
way of Shaabak and et-UtiHeirah (Rozrali) to Tafvlc (Xopbel). 
It ia north>east of Dhona (Thoana) and south of cl-Bascirah. 

2. Areo]K>\ut or Rubbath Moiib. This city bas already been 
referred to in this work as the lUiababalora of the Taf: Prut. 
and the Rbabatmoba of Ptolemy. In the NvtiL Dignii* it b 

1 QTutrmire, Mm. $wt lf» Naiattmt, p. 49. 

* Irbjr uul IfAnglos TVarcb, p. 376. 

> lV»tit. D^fuit. ei. Bocking, c- xu. p. 81, and No. 11, p- SSi. 

TOL. 1. O 
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represented as standing under the siraj of the Dux Arabia, 
aniJ tA A garrison station of the Kcnnao empire. This post 
closed the long line of Koman strongholds stretching from the 
^ilanitic Gulf to the north-«ii«teni coast of the Dead Sea, 
— Mohhwla, ^la, Prspsidiam, Itvana, Zodocnthn, Anndela, 
Areopolis. .lerome tells ns dccisircir that in his time tho city 
Rabbath Moab bora the namo AreopoUs, or the cit^ of Ar. \t 
received that <)c$ignation as tho cftpital (Rabbatb) of MoahttiSf 
nod Ar (on tho Arnon) was nnntlicr name of the saiDe royal 
mideitco of Moab. Ar and Arnon are used indiscrimmatdy. 
Ar is, however, the oldest name, and by tliat ilestgnation it is 
referred to in Deut. ii. 9 and Num. xxi. 2S. Aivopolis ap 
as tlie K-at of a bishopric in the 6fth nnil sixth centuries. 

3. Elusa, called in the Tab. Putt. Kly-ia, and in the wcRteni 
route given there, b nowhere mentioned in the ItiUe; and tlio 
conjecture of Bochartj that tlt« name is cognate witii the AJnsh 
mentioned in Num. xxxiiL 13, U entiu'ly untcnnhte. Elasa 
waa tliu scat of abbbopric, and its ruins an.- found iu the Wadi 
Kuhoibch, near the modcro \-illage of el-KhiUau. 

4. AugTisto[)olts is a dty eompletely unknown to us ; li is 
mentioned by Illeroclis Syoecdemos* as the sitt? of a bishopric, 
and the nantos of two bishops resident there lure come down 
to OS ; but bceide this we have nothing. 

&. And, little known as the teat of a bishopric, since only 
two apiscopal signnttiTv« havQ codm) down to tu. The itaiM Im 
pvGD, however, by both Euwhins and Jerome, as a city once 
atandbg on the sonthem frontier of Judah, twenty mille 
pass, couth from Hebron, and four from the ancient Moladah. 
Tbece data hare been of important aerrioe in enabling nxtdem 
trarellen to identify it» remaiiw and loeatioo; for it is a place 
not without interest, paiticolarly in connection with th« catering 
of the fsraelites into Canaan. In Judg. i. 16 we nwl : "And 
tho ciiildm) of tlie Kcaitt^ Moses' fatbefin-law, went up out 
of the cibr of palm-trccs with the children of Jndah into the 
ari M iwt a of Judali, which heih. in ibe sooth of Antd.' And 
again, in Num. sxi. 1, we read : " And when king Arad the 
Can— ite [£«. tW ku^ of And], which dwek ia tfaa sotith, 
h iari tdl that Israel cum hj the way of tha spiaa, then he 
Ibught gainst Israel, and took sonw of them prisoMn.** And 
1 a«»erfbSyTw!a*«iM.»t Wiiiilin.p.7»L 
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in the account given by Joshua (x. 4) of \m victories ovt-r tlic 
CaoasnitUh kings, the difltrlct " from Kad<»<}i>Barnea even 
onto Gaza" eridontlr would include Arad, were not tbe king of 
that city mentioned distinctly (xii. 14) ftnion;; tho vanquished. 
And in tlie |>iL8iuig«s Josli. xv. 3 and Num. xxxiv. 4, Addar and 
Adar are but the same name with the letters transposed.' 

Bobinson diflcovered west of the southern extremity of the 
Dead Sea a hilt tiearing tho name Tell Arad, which, though 
not displaying on its sides any rnins, j^t seemed to liim, from 
iu general situation and distance from Hebron, to be the Arad 
alluded to in the passages already cited. And not only did the 
distance to Hebron confirm the conjecture which the nimllnrity 
of the names gave rise to« but its relation to several Icx^litics in 
tbo neighbourhood did also, which Kobinson identified. Among 
those wore the ancient Moladah, now called t-1-.MilU; An>er, now 
Ararah;Tflmar,now Kumub; and the often mentioned Kadesh- 
Bamea. which Hobinaon supposes to liave been the present 
Ain ol AVeibeh. All these places lay along tlic nortliorn border 
of the ancient Edom, and at the southern approach t<» Canaao. 

6. Thamara. This pUtcc, from the location assigned to it 
in the Tabula Peutiniferiana, was naturally suspected by Itobin- 
son to lie on the mute which he took from Petra north-westward 
to Hebron. Ho idcntifitul it with the raotlem village of Kiu'- 
nub. Tho only meution made of this place in Scripturu is 
opparenlly in Ezok. xlvii. 19 and xlviii. 36, where the prophet 
is indicating the southern border of Palestine, " from Tatnar 
even unto the waters of strife in Kadesh." The appearance of 
the ruins at Kurnub testify strikingly to tlic existence of a 
garrison city there fomierly ; and Kuscbius and Jerome say of 
it, that this " Thamara" [the Greek spelling] is a fortified 
city held by a Koman force, and lying on the road from Hebron 
to JE\a. It is one dnv's journey soutliward from Malatlia 
[Moladah]. 

7. AroeTt This place is mentioned only once in the Old 
Testament (I Sam. xxx. 28), io tlie account of David's gifts to 
his allies after his great victory orer the Amalekites, and tlie 
recovery of tho spoils which they had taken at Ziklug. Among 
these allies were tlie people of Aruer. Belarid showed' con- 

) Onimaitiemi, ».c. Attnr; Itobuul, FoL rtt. s.r, Adar ami Arad. 
- il. ll«lMJua, Pai. ftt, p. 436. 
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douTcIy that this place was not to b« confooodod with another 
Aroer lying east of the Jordan^ on the frontier of Booben and 
Gid. The place tnentioDed in Snmuel would Datandlj be 
■ooglit amoog the cities in wltose Deighboarhood Darid wu at 
the time of his victonr, and to whom he felt Ixmnd in honour 
to render mme trstimtmial of gratitude. Tbo place would 
oatnnllr lie on the Hebron road. Robinson discovered a Wadi 
Ararah, and alao a cluster of mins bearing the nme name, 
which, OQ account of the inheirnt probability, arising from tlie- 
sitnatioa, as ircJI as from the resemblance in the sound, he 
coocloded marked the nte of the auctvnt Arorr. From a kill 
lying soatfa of thcae rnios, which were on the road to Gaza, 
he could discern the brosd plain of BoerBhubo, towards the 
Qorlli-east el-Milh (Moladah), and ftrtlisr in tli« same direction 
Tell And (Arad) : beyond these ho could discern tlie more 
lofty lulls of Judali. 

8. Moladah, the Greek Malatha. This old dty belongs to 
the group of ancient pUces lying near each other, and on the 
aoeient Hebron road. Moat of them have no very great im- 
portance in thcmaelves, and are oaly interesting for the light 
which they tlirow upon other localities of far more consequence. 
Holadah is always spoken of in th« Old Testament in con- 
TiBctioti with other cities, more especially Bccrsheba, on the 
Edomite border (Josh. xv. 26; 1 Chron. iv. i%). Robinson, 
for grounds which seemed* satiafuctorr to himself, conjectnzea 
it to be the modem eUMilb^ 

9. Fonon (Phceniu, Fhaena, Phoeno, Fenon), a station on 
th« route of th^ childnjn of iaraci, north of Petra, and on the 
way to the laud of the Moabites. For moru definite hinta as 
to its location, we must consult Nnm. zzxiii. 41 : " And tbej 
departed from ilount Mor, and pitched in Zalmonah [situation 
naknown : von iJauincr holds it to be the modem Moan]. 
Antl they departed from Zolmonal), and pitched in Punon." 
Eusehius nu^utions the pUre under the name of Phoeno, adding 
expressly that it was an encampnient of llie Israelites iu the 
wilderness, and tlmt it was uncc the resiclence of the princes of 
Edom. The name Dixhin is somctiuics found in cIoho connec- 
tion with iL The two occur togotlior in Ez«k. xxv. 13 and in 
Jcr. xlix. I, 8. Bnrckhanlt mipposed that Funon was identical 

I RobiiuoQ, BibUmt Rmardtct, ii. iOL. 
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witli tlie modern Taf_rl« ; but tbe resolte of later explorers have 
set asiile tliat coojcctnre, from its want of intriusic support, as 
well OS from tho great probability tbnt the Topbcl of Dcut. i. 1 
is to b» found in tlie present Tafyle. The exact location of 
Punon has not yc>t been ascertained with c-vrlamty. 

10. Thana or Tboaoa. Not improbably the modem Dhana, 
an animportant place, of which little need be said. 

11. Xctnao (Temi). This, uccording to Jerome, tras n 
ilistrict in G^alitis, receiving its naiu<; from Teman, a de- 
scendant of Esau. It is aleo aaed by Hebrew writere to indi- 
cate tlie south country, or the land of £dom. M'ith this osage 
£u«;biiis coRcui's. It is in this general sense, too, that tbe 
prophets refer to Bozrah, — for oxamplo, Ina. xxxir. 6, Uciii. 1 1 
Jor. xlit. 22, — iinplyinf* it» connection with Teman. It is the 
saine in the pa&sago where Jei^miah a&ks (\1ix. 7), " Is wisdom 
no more in Teman t" aiKl in Amos L 12 : '* Bat 1 will send a 
fire upon Tcman, which shall dcvunr the palaces uf Bozrali." 
That this Bozrah is not the Bozra of the Greeks and I^oiuans, 
lying fortlier north, is distinctly stattHl by Jerome. 

The exact location of Teinan is not ascertained. Jerome 
tolls us, that at his time there was a place bearing that name, 
fivo mill, from Fetra, and held by a Roman garrison, and that 
it was once ttie residence of EUphaz the Xemanite king. Burck- 
hardt conjectured that it was on the site of the modem Maan ; 
hut there is no etymological connection, as Kubinson showed, 
between Tenian and Maan ; and besides, in Judg. x. 12 tlie 
inhabitants of the latter place are spoken of a.<) Maonites. Von 
Uaumcr has supported the conjecture of Burckhardt, and cites 
the passage Isa. xxi. 13, 14 in contirmation. The Dedoaim, 
or people of Dedau, referred to there, were descendants of 
Ahrahatn'B wife Keturah (Gen. xxv. 8). The verse, '* Tbe 
inhabitants of the land of Tenia brought water to him that was 
thintTf" is happily i^iplied bj vou Kanmer to tho inhabitants 
of a station such as Tcman was, — a place 4f supply for cara- 
vans ; but it is pluin, that in inch passages as this, as well as 
in those found in Jer. xxv. S3 and Ezek. xxr. 13, not a city 
is rL-Ft^rrcd to, but u wholo district ; and where Teman and 
Dedun uru coupled together, it is to designate in general terms 
tho people living on the border land between Arabui and 
Edoin. 
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13. I^boda, Kbndn, Oboda, Abdeh, conjoctorod, with no 
d^ree of certainty, to be the Obnth of the Soriptiircs. This 
name appeui onljr twice in tlie Itible: in N'uin. xxi. 10, 11, 
and xixiii. 43j 44, where it is the designatiun of one of the 
cncampoienta of tha children of IsrtcL Tbej wore on their 
iray intoth« pronisod land, when thcj wcro driven bsck by the 
king of Anu). Full of despair and complniDings, canced by the 
renomoos R^rpents, the death of Aaron, and Uie long^continued 
troubles and inconveniences to which they were subjected in 
tbe land of Edom, tbcy bore away to the nortli of Mount Hot, 
passing Znlmonah, Punon, and Oboth, rcnching at length the 
Abarim mountains on tlic Moabite frontier. More wo cannot 
learn regarding this pkcc from the ScriptoreH ; and, ai utated 
abore, no one ventured to afHrm dcdsively that it b to be traced 
in the later Koman Obeda or Ebuda. 

Stitl preatcr obscurity rcAts over a place once of tlie f^reateet 
importance in connection with thi$ history of Iirncl — ICadcsh- 
liaruea. Further on I shall have occasion to spesk of ita pro- 
bable situation inoro in detail ; but here it mny be remarked, timt 
we hav« not tbe faintest trace yet existing of a knowledge of 
that place in Greek and Itoman times. Its lixrality is to be 
sought with no help excepting tliat faint light which the Old 
Ti'stament throws upon it. Xot a vostige in to be found in tlic 
speech of the inhnbitanLs of nortliem Arabia Petrsea which 
hints at the existenco of this once important place. That con- 
secrating obscurity which rests over so many ancient places 
which have left no monumental record of tlicir place, is often, 
aa the reader must readily perceive, the source of our greatest 
ditileultica in historical research, and stands obstinately in tlie 
way of onr ntlaining perfect certainty. 

The third and fourth roads mentioned in the Tab. Peuting. 
remain yet to be alluded to: the coast route at the we8t> from 
Gaia to Pfiloaium and Clysma, the boundary of Arabia Petnea 
on this side; and the southern ronle, extending from Clysma 
via I'hnmn to -'ICIa, crossing the Peninsula from east to wert. 
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Sec. 3. THE COAST RODTK ALONG THE BORDER OF ARABU 
rETR«A, FROM GAZA TO PELUSIUM, 

ACCOftWKQ TO TUE mSr.lUWl'a AXTOSISI AiTO TOE ACOOPWT Of JOSEPHDfl; 

Gaz.a, ivliicb is mentioned in Geu. x. 19 in connection witJi 

^Oerar, as i point on the southern frontier of Cunaan, does noi 
belong in strictness to Arabia Pelrie-a, it l>cing a true Mediter- 
mneau sea{>orti Yet, as the place where all the caravan routes 
nmnin^ north-west across the Tih desett convei^^ its ctmnoc- 
tion n-itli the Peninsula has always been a very close one. 

josephiu tells us that Idurasw, in his dav, reached as far 
as Giiza, and that from that city ran a great Komnn road to 
pL-lasiuin, pflssiog through the chief M^editerranean port of tlie 
Kabathienna [i.t. Khinokorura, the modem el-Arish], and that 

r from Pfhuium it tunied southuard to Ilorodopolis, now Sue^t. 

'Tills route is laid down very explicitly in the Itinerar. Antomni,' 
but m tlie Tab, Peuiiag. some of the names of stations and 

I some of iho distances are wanting. TIio itinerary of Titus 
(preserved by Joscphas'), who pasiod over this roato on lus 
way from Pclusium to Joruralem, agrees vciy fully with that of 

.Antoninus. That of Titus has been recently followed, step by 
step, by the very competent editor of BurciJtardft 'JVavelt, Col, 
Ijeakc,' whose autliority is dednve regarding all ptants which 
come under his careful observation. 

The itinerar. /tntoiimi comprises aovea stations, and marka 
out tlw route for n journey of seven days. Tho ontire distance 

LIB stated to be a hundred and tlnrtV'Six miUo pnss., or about 
. faandred and twenty-five English miles- 

The stations arc arranged in the following order: — 

MiiirML 

From QtoA to Raphui, ^2 

„ Rngihia to Khiaolcomra, 23 

„ lUiiuok^rura to Oitradoe, . • • . SS 

„ Oitracinc to OuJuni, 26 

„ C&iltuii to PentMbiQntu, BO 

„ PontashieDQa to Pelusian, . > ■ . 20 

■ !ibt, Anlonini, ed. WMWlinc, pp. 161, 15S. 

* FL Joscpiiiu. 0pp. od. BkrcTc, T. ii. ; deBtOoJad. lib. '». t. xL M 313. 

• Uiirckhatilt, Trav. im Syria, ed. Lmie, prcfnoe, p. vlil. 
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Oaxa la/ ■ little distaacie (seren stadia) from tlie sea ; its 
bubonr, Majiunai, wu at one lime a port of great celcbriiy, 
bat at but becasie nnimportaot 

R^hia, tlic Bnt station Ksuthwanl, was reckoned tbe fint 
STriao city after pas^Dg tbe Eg^ttos border. Tbo ancient 
name is stQl found in the modem Rafa. Col. Leaka diKorered 
a deep spring six boon south of Gaxa, tbe remains of boildtngSf 
aud two iqwigfat granite jallara. These seemed to him to indi- 
cate the location of the ancient dtj. 

Between tbo present Rafa and tbo conntry subject to the 
inoadations of tho Nile, lie iho ntodern cl-Amb and Katieb. 
The whole district between tJie tvro places, excepting when> 
drift sand has been blown freely in, is a plain impregnated wttli 
salt, ending in a lagoon, whose outlet into tbo sea bears tbe 
name of Lake Sirboois, or Serbonls, as Ritzi^ claims. Accord- 
ing to this eminent archanlogiKt,' this lake was tbo aneient 
boundary between the Egyptians and the PhilUtineai, and owe» 
its name to a mnliological character worshipped there, Serba 
(<^«rva or <^ara¥a, identical with the Indian Sciva), whose name is 
still to be traced in the word Serbal, and whose worship was the 
ocoa«oiL for the former pilgrimages once made to that mountain. 

The modem name Kalieb, sometimes called el-Kas, and tlie 
distance of tliat place from tbe present Tireb, near Felusinm, 
leave no room for doobt that there is to be sought the location 
»f tbe ancient Casium. 

There has been some discussion whether the present el'Arid 
is to bo identiiied with Riiinokorura or with Ostradne; but 
inasmuch as the latter is always nientiont-d as entirely destitute 
of water, while ol-Arish is situaleJ at die outlet of a laige 
number of conflnent wadss, down which in the winter months 
streams sometimes pour with great violence, tt is not at all pro- 
bable that it is the site of tbe ancient Ostracine. Whcru that 
place was, is Ww a matter of great doubt: tho changes bare 
been great in the structure of the whole shore in that neigh- 
bourhood, and data are lacking for its identification. 

Tho well-watered oI-Arisb, which wo are authorixcd to con- 
sider the site of the ancient Rhiookomnt, was always the most 
important station between Gaza and Pclusium. The stream of 
water which there Sowed into the sea, and which was the gift 
■ F. liitsig. PiUUiikr, wa.Lp. 25i. 
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of many wadis, is tbo "river of E^ypt" refeiTed to in Kam. 
xxxir. 5, wbicli n-as to be the border line of Ui« promised land 
io that cit^ ; and it 13 the stream whicli Is mentioned in laa. 
xx\'ii. 12 under the same name. Thia brook is called by Saadia 
Uio W»di of el-^Vri&h, and tlie Septaagint epeciiies it as 'Ptvo- 
Kopovpa. Its nioatli was, aK Strabo tells tui, a prominent trading 
place uf tbti NabatbiBaiis, and the Petra merchants sent their 
warei thither for the Mediterranean market. Wellsted took 
notice of the capabilities of the place in 1833, and remarked 
that, ill case of anj change in the political condition of E^'ptj 
or of a^gravat«d pestilence lliera, el-Arisb would at onee bdce 
an important place. 'Hie India steamboata would ran to the 
head of the ^lanltic Gulf, and a tranut across the coiintrv 
from ^la (Akabah) to el-Arish would be the immediate resalt. 
The diatoocc across is n hundred and sixteen English miles. 

The modem route from Pelusinm to Gasa is not coincident 
with the ancient one, but lies a littlo farther southward. 



Sec. I. TOE CROSS ROCTES TimOUGH THE CENTRE OF THE 
i'EiNIKaULA. 



fVBX. ass oa ntoiuM uoun pboh ubbcd to akai* aiui, Acooaotxa to 
HAJI COALTA kUlD t. TMSfTKOT, 1658 ; fiUAW, 1731 ; B. KKOCKK. 17S8 \ 
ASP BOXCXHABDT, 1816. 

I haTontniultedvbewhere, taat, aocording to Pliny's occoimt, 
the direct route from the Gulf of Saez to Aila comprises a dis- 
taooe of a hundred and fifty milk passuum, or about sixty 
hours. From Aila to Gaza ui about as far as from Aila to 
Suez ; and thu three places Ik at the aaglui of a Ixiaiiglo which 
is nearly cquiliitcral. Tho TahixL Peut, assigns the distance from 
Clyama to Aila as a hundred and seronty mill, pass., or nboai 
sixty-eight liours, which agrees ver}' elusely with the data laid 
down by Pliny. 

Bcfora the twelfth century tliert* is no statement tliat the 
direct Roman road across the Peninsula, mentioned in the 'JhbuL 
Peut.y was used by Mohammedan pitgnma, and yet it may luivu 
been employed for that purpose. Edrisi is Iho first who speaks 
of two roads running through tlie Sinai P«nin«ula: tho ono b itm 
coast route from Colzum along the stunny Koran aliorVf where 
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Pharaoh in said to bsve pcristied, nrtd itionco to Moont SiQal, 
altliougl) lii Inter course is not specified in detail ; the second 
runs direct rrom Ajerad to Aila, and nn it were the statiooa 
Koutha, Kersn, Ilafar, and Aila, regarding all of which, the 
last excepted, \<ro know nothing. Abulfcdo, in company with 
his cotcniponiiy the Sultan Malec el Nmcr, took tliis route 
from Alia to Cairo when on his return to Mecca, but hat givoD 
the name of no Htfltinna apon it. 

It is only in 1G')8 that nc rcccii'u from two soarces, of 
almost the same date, mon^ details regarding this route. One 
of lh«o \i the ftccount of Ilaji Chalfo, the celebrated Turkish 
historian, which gives a detailed neeniint of the Hlation» of Umj 
Haj from Cairo to Medina and ^feeca. The second source it 
the itinerary of Thevenot, a Freiicli traveller, wlio in the yeai 
1658 journeyed from Suez to Siniu. He gives hnt seven 
stations, bccaose he travulk-d much more rapidly than the great 
train of Haj pilgrims was wont to do. The names of other 
travellers who have examined this part of the Peninsula may 
be found at the head of this section. I shall discuss tliem in 
the order given there, beginning with the Turhish account of 
Haji Clialfa. 

]. Tlit Hoj Staticnt helteeen Sues and Ataha Aita, a* ^iven in 
Uammer-PurffstaU s tramlatioH from the Turkuh. 

1. The first station (rciiched on the fifth day after leaving 
Cairo). The camp was pitched at Ruua el Newnir, probcbly 
the Rus el Nawatyr of Burckhardt 

S. Thenoo the road led to Ojuni "Masa, the Springs of 
>fo*cs. 

3. Thence to Monssarif, a place notable for the ditches said 
lo hive been dug in the effort to connect the Red Sea with 
the Mediterranean. 

4. Ko name given. 

5. Entrance into the wEIdcmcss of the children of Ismelj 
et-Tili, a diiitrict which in the winter is immoderately cold, and 
in thti summer d&ititute of water. 

6. The middle point of the wilderness, a place which is 
called Eandhol-Jimid, i.f. Camel's Garden. 

7. Bathn-Nachl, i.e. the Valley of Palnu, where a sultan 
of the Circassian Mamelukes once built a castle, in order to 
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ilefeod the epiing there against the incnnions of tlto Boduins. 
Tho valley is aUo known «s Wadi-tej-jeru<l, or the Valley of 
Jietia'iucQt, 

8. Wadiol Gli^me. 

9. Wadiol Knrcidh. 

10. Ebjarolaala, tiie « Spring of the IlighUnd." 

21. MelfOa, in wboee neighbourhood is a place called 
Aankib-bighlo. 

12. Seesolrekjib, n«flr to Jefarat. 

33. SathoUAakaba, the ancient Alia, whose ruins still exi^. 

i. Tkt Haj SttttiauB, tu given b^ Thevenot, 165S, t/te Journey 
being made in. Six Dai/t. 

First day to Navatir, seven and a half hoars, and without 
water. 

Second day to Kastagara, ten houm ; road bad, and without 
water. 

Third Any to Kalaat ol NathnI (correctly Nakhnl), the 
palm grove where stood the castle mentioned in the preceding 
itinerary. Tlits spot remains to the present d:iy the chief 
refreshmont place for all caravans piu^g through the desert 
tt-Tih. 

Fourth day to Abiar Alaiao, foartcen hours; bitter water. 

Fifth day to Sath el Akaba, Bve hoars, and without water 

Sixth day thence to Kalaat el Akaba, or Mountain Fortress, 
Butteeo hours, and a very diSicult road. The stations which 
lay along the shore of the Red Sea had good water. 

If wa compute the distances given in this fnitliful itinerary, 
w© shall find that they are eixty-eeven hours, surprisingly in 
agreement with the sixty-eight hours of the Tib. Peutiaarriona. 

3. Tfus Ilaj Stations, a$ given in 77<c>fnaa S/miw's Jccounf, 
written in 17^1. 

This traveller consumed five days between Ajrud and 
Akaba, yet the whole distance as laid down by him coincides 
very closely with the aggre^^te mQUtioned by Thevenot, a sign 
th»t the route was the same, even though it may be diHlcutt to 
recognise the same names of stations. 

1. Frr>m Ajrad>to Itasty Watter, twelve hours, attd wiili- 
out water. 
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Vhnr.v]i : ...cu hours, and aljo 

nil:- ■ i A Nathal, the sire 

li"-' Lt-jvans: there is good 

!:i~- ^ j'iug-jilace about fourtt?en 
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>i.ucr oil tho way, and t'lie 
.. :itvvii hours. 

-w ^iiioro correctly Kalaat cl 
. ..ui 4 tiiinitcr. 

, liichard Poeocle m 1738. 

> 'u:ii> hours the statement of the 
■^■u^, niakiufT it to he seveuty-scvoii 
. . * i».its over liis account. 
. . Li' Nowiiatcor, ton hours, and without 
I'liily tlie Navatir of Thevcnot. 
. "...i To (the Tcah Wahadof Shaw), with-, 
... .'toi- lit'tocn hours. 

\ >tlMil, un(]ucstionablj Nakhl, over fifteen 
^;.i I'i'iiiuthe others in stating that the water 

,< Ml.iliuiti, pmhably the Alaina of Thcv-cnot 
I .'H'v lifii'L'n hours. Bad water, 
-lul, jinibably Sathol Akaba, without water, 

. .,' Vkiiliii, about six hours anil a quarter. 
.'.' . /.-iri'il }fiiieh in \%1% accomplished in 

i..k, »li<t »iiH SI) Nkillod in oriental matters, tells ua 

1 ilii' nlliT Arabian wiitora gave the names of other 

, iliii iiiiilii lliiiii those which arc now known. He 

I'll.ittiiiL', liiiwi-viT, as thoso witli which he became 

I ,•)! Iitn iiwii jitnriify :-- 

, ,,t \|iii>l lliK lirnl nunvh wua to a place called Rus el 

,, (. ■■iii|<.iiii ilii.i ulih the Ka-sty Watter of Shaw, the 

I 11 It III llii' Tiirki.th itiiuTarv, and tlio Rastagara 

t , ,: i>»ij li li>'>t "II a )ilaiu between mountains^ and is 

.,,1 . Ill lUill'l- 
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Second Hay to Wadi TyTi, at the entrance of the Tjrh wil- 
derneBs. This is evidently the Tcali Wahad of Sliaw, and the 
Wahad Te of l*ococke. 

Third day to Nokhl, where there was a rest of twenty- 
four hoars. 

Fourth day. A forced miirch brought him to Sath el 
Akahft, which is the Bummit of the western chain of Akabi. 
A little rillngo designates tlic halting-phice. The way is de- 
scribed as a very difficult one. 

nfth day. The whole night wm spent in ranking the do- 
went through the narrow pflKses. The next stttinn, Akaba, 
on thc! Red Sen. Tt is much to be regretted, t)>nt although 
Barckliardt has given the orthography of tbo Arabic names 
correctly, and thereby made the accounla already cited more 
intellij>iblc, be has omitted to give tbo distances. Bobinson 
litis not only gi%'en the names of the slalions anew, but bo has 
also done a good Aomcc in indicating the Daraea of the tribes 
which are respon<)ihlc for the safety of travellors who pass 
through their domains. Summed up in a word, the names of 
the stations are as follows, beginning at Suez : Ajcrud : cn- 
Na\c«tir, whcr« is water ; Jcbol Hnsan, without water ; Nnkhl ; 
Wodi el Kupeis; et-Thcmrd ; Ras en Nakh, without water; 
el-Akahfl. From Ajrud the Towarah Arabs are reaponsible. 
They are compelled to escort caravans, hut are not allowed to 
rocciro toll, they having forfeited tliot right some years ago, 
by plundering one which was passing throuj;li their torritoiy. 
At Nakhl the Tiithah arc responsible. Thence to Ras en Nakb 
the ITaiwat Arabs are hold<m to secure the safety of travoUers, 
All their tribes, excepting the one 6rBt mentioned, rccsivQ 
tribute from the Uaj. 

Notwithstanding the merit of some of the older atlases of 
the Peninsula, it was only after Rnppell had discovorod, in 
]82iJ, the site of the ancient yKln, th.tt it wns possible to con- 
Rtnict the more recent and greatly improved maps, auoh as 
LaWde's of 1834, and Berghans' of 1835. The publication 
of the note-book of this eminent naturalist throws much light 
npon tliia hitherto little known part of Arabia Pctrma ; and on 
account of its unique value, I must allude more fully to it 
before entering upon tbo dcscriptioa of other parts of tito 
Peninsula. 
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II. BITPPElCs JOniCrET across the SINAT PENIKSCLA, FItOM 
WEST TO EAST, ON TUB ROUTE OF TU£ GREAT U£OCA 
CXRAVAS ; 

wrm nis ducovcet or ms soKntuit t3R> or nrs suxmc gclt, am> rrs 
cnARTOOBAraic SDRver in 1822: 

Kuppeirs Rcienlific wal led Iiim lo crfiss the wastes of Arnbi* 
Pettu-u no le&i than fitur times, in ordi^r to effect the thorough 
ej^oration of that brnd, so n>cently opened to travel.' HU 
vJMts were in the j tars 181 7, 1822. 182fl-7, and 1831-35. The 
jouriiey uow to lie describi-d was made in April and May 1822. 
The acc<)ot)t was first publi&hed ia the scientific journals of 
von Zach and Verneur, but wjis afterwarda incorporated in 
the voluminous work which he mainly devoted to thu results of 
bu Nabian explorations. 

The occasioD of In's bold cxpcditiuii in Arabia Petriea was 
the expreosed vUh of MvUemut Ali, that an accomplished 
minerolof^ist should examine the excavations of Wadi Nohaab 
or Nasseb, and to ofcerliUD whether the mxaei tli^re could still 
be pro6tably worked. The proposal was a liberal one: the 
Gennan wliolar was to be provided no! only witli au escort, but 
also with all instruments which he might need while making 
the examination ; but he preferred to waive tlie offer, and to 
explore the Peninsula nt his own cost, and with •A.-a escort of his 
own gathering. In this wny alone he thought thnl the witder- 
ncBi oould be passed n-ith security, and valuable results be 
guinisd for science. The results amply conBrmed the soondness 
of Ids judgment. Tlic journey was postponed till the 17Lh of 
April, on which day he took liis departure, in company with two 
sen'ants, two chiefs of tlie tribe of Ilaniaran, and foar other 
Arabs, ajid with ten camels. At Suez he was joined by two 

> I^uppell ia one of tliQ few men Btill BurriTiii);, who wcra [wrmitlei 
to partake in tlu earlier cxplurstians of the lloly l^nd. On tlie occasion 
of ft visit to Frs&UoTt-oD-UiG-Mniuc. to coii«uIt tho City Library, while 
jjtrepariiig this work fur tike prcaa, I found llnppell atill liviog tbera at a 
gTMO oM agi', ^(>jrin){ tlie tinbaundoii curiAiluiico of his fdlow-townsraai, 
ood lupslj iaflocaciuK tlm ituiuiilillc Aud eJucaliuiibl iuslituliuDs of Uie 
dtj. As a tnutee of ttie Tsla&bl(! tibrai; alrescljr r«fem».l to, be spends a 
large portloa of hia time there, giving it tliG bmefll of his ripe experianfle 
and Tut leanung.— £s> 
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iheikhs of the Soelhc (ribe, aod one of the AlisBiie, together 
with a janliarj-. 

Near 5ut.-E lie iiob'ccd tlie conical heaps which designate the 
eite of the fuicteat Colzum, aod close \>y the sea some excavs- 
tioDs, which looked as if they were onj^inally iotendod to serve 
as places of burial. As tho water now runs into tticm at hlj^h 
tide, which it was plain could not have be«n lotendeil when the 
excavations were niade^ he concluded that in the course of time 
changes had been effected in the relation of the sea to the land, 
probably caused by tlic gradual sicking of tho latter. 

On tho day of bis departure the wind was from tlio south- 
east, which iitk-d the air with vapour, and made the hcut almost 
unendurable. Tlie tltermoineter was 27^° K. in the slinde, 
even on the sea-ahore. The marshes were soon crossed which 
are adjacent to llie head of the gulf; and the road continued 
then for half an hour along the bed of an ancient canal, which 
was once intended to connect the Red Sea and the Medi- 
' terranean. This bed was a hundred feet broad^ and without 
the trace of an embankment. Turning eastward, the road thea 
passed throui^Ii n marshy tract, to whkh a sandy diatrict 8Uc> 
cecded, dotted with drifting dunes. 

On the next day he passed tlirotigh a dry wadi, known by 
tlie name Kaji, which at tlie time of the heavy niins Is some- 
times so filled with the waters of the adjoining mountain 
country, that the channel running tlirough it has a depth 
of «vcn feet. For tliree hours lie followi'd tlic windings of 
'this valley, and then entered the hilly conntry lying at tho 
80nth-«asL He spent tho night in a basin-shaped valtej called 
Kubaby where grew pasturage and some bushes, and whert*, 
with tligging down for 6onio feet, water is readied. Yet the 
Arabs do not get their supplies from wells, but from two 
dstems cut oat in the limestones, near one of which therv3 stand 
tlie rains of a Mohammeilan chapel, and some fragments of 
other structures, whose form and object are now lost. 

Ou the next day, tlie third after leaving Suez, Kuppell 
passed through the gorges of tlic limestone mountains, always 
porauing an easterly direction ; and after a six hours' march 
he reached the plain of Shcn»^, where be lost sight of all pa.s- 
turage till ho arrived at tho green oasis of Nakhh On the 
way thither he saw herds of goAts under the care of wandering 



tsmnsuLA. 

.•4 sMico drimii oat of aight as^l rcACb, 
^t^f tW |red«tory Egyptuou who wan 
, ^ Bseeato sooio wish of tbe pa^ft, 

armoct with mucrable flint-lod: guns: 
oould leam, thcy^ were kltnoat dettitnta 



L-^k Ms birvttght kim to Kakht. Th« district which 

'■'A» anrodiwniod wildempsg; and iiutead 

,, ilio f^roaitd wu strewed with masses of be 

i^unrti. Thirteen tioon from tho last encainpment 

lo lh<! ciuLIu of Nalclil. This fortress, whicli 

ftnw from tlic palms ubich odcc grew around it, 

t{upi'4tll did not diicoTcr ntiy at tlie time of liis visit, 

ii) the early part of the sixteenth century, by the 

■ultwi Eahref Kannu. Uappcll diucribca it as a 

•urroanded by high walls, with six towuns and with 

kv on tho cast side, whicli is defended by a couple 

•II. It was garrisoned by an agn and about thirty 

.>s. Tho deep well in tlie centre of tho court, always 

'. .^'^,-.\v<\ with excellent wnter, supplies, by means of a hydrauHoj 

MhMJ turned by two oxen, three cisterns of mosaic work which^ 

kliutil <m tho north-cast side of the castle. On account of tlic 

lucuiuulatcd lilth of tlic place, the water, which ii liatiirally of 

lilt otrt^lk-iii •juiility, had no unp1c&$Ant taste- Bon^ger, at 

ititf lime of hU visit nt Nakhl, found the plnee to be 1396 feet 

wbovu the level of the sea, — much betow the general level of 

ihg givot Bt-I^h plateau, which ho found reached at one plsce 

lliu groat duvattuii of 4323 Paris feel. 

Thu next day he journeyed on, part of tho time in an 
uosleriy, part of tho timo in a south-oasterly direction, passing] 
thi'niigli the steep chalk hilts of Madalne. He then ent^«d<I 
thfi ralloy of Itawak, and at length reached the phtin of KoroSij 
Hliicp leaving Suex his course up to tliis place had beeti tdontU' 
Dul with that of the great Mecca caravan, all the way through 
II ilrvsry nnd monotonous district, dotted with chalk bills. 

On the mnmingof the sixth day be loft tho direct pitgrimt^l 
r"iil" ninninj; eastword, and turned his fnce more to the soulh- 
Msl, e4iin[nf( bock later, however, into the general road. The 
WHirltoinn uniformity of tho route was soon broken by the 
Jliiii'Dliui* hllhi, which at this point begao to make the rood fti 
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difficult ond for tbo ctmcls. It is trnc th« labonrt of the 
Mohammcdn&g, anxious to facliitnte the pilgrimages of their 
f«Uon--bplievcrs nlto should follonr them in tlis Mecca ptigrim* 
ag«^ tiave done niucli to mitigate tliia^ and open a rood for the 
poor hea\-ily-ladcD beasts ; und in one place tbey have madv a 
p«th i-KO bua<lrcd feet iu Icngtb. The nam© Debbe u given to 
this pass ; and there may be seen there three Arab inscriptions, 
which give the nainvs of tlie men who have bo piously provided 
for the waiit» of iht> pllj^riuis who were to follow tliem. Id the 
titighbuurliood Ruppell discovered a small companjr of Arabs 
belonging to the Ilaitvat tribe : they liad a bod nume for com- 
Uiitting robberies, but he experienced do hai'm at their iiands. 

After emergiug from the pass, he entered a valley gn?cn 
with tarfa and neLck, and soon came to the plain of Darfureck, 
where tJie ground was entirely destitute of berbflge. 

For the Brst ttmo after setting out on his maruli, he encoun- 
tered on the next or seventh day large masses of granite. They 
were isolated, and were not numerously encountered. This 
place Buppell designates as ao elevated valley ; for although 
it was hemmed in by hills, it was fifteen hundred feet above 
'llie level of the eca. The view, as he looked eastward, 
was exceedingly striking, and all the more after the dull 
nwjDOtony of the district through which be had for days been 
passing. In the distauce ho could discern the steep blue granite 
ridge beyond Akaba; nt the riglil a strip of the grueo sea was 
in view; in the foreground lay the wild, dark rocky masses, 
ben and there rariegatcd by yellow chaUc At the left the 
broad Wadi Araba <IiscIosed itself, through which a waters 
coano could be seen making its way, dry at that time, bat 
distinctly marked by the boslies which overhung iL 

Buppull required lire hours to make the descent from the 
high plain to the sca^sliorc, ia coiiso<iueoce of the number of 
windiDgB in the path, as it pursued its wny between the lofty 
masses of ])orp1iyry. In the most dangerous places the road 
has been widened tu u breadth of aliout tltirty feet. After 
reaching the bottom, it was necessary*, before coming lo the sea, 
to cross a con»derable tract of marshes which surrounds the 
hcail of the gulf. This passed, he arrived nt tho site of o former 
aettlemeiit, marked by rubbish heaps. This pl:ice Eujipell 
coDJectured to mark tlie ^t where stood tlio Elath of the 
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.,.oi7..i. 

. . iiii.' \ViiiIi Araba separate* 

. ..iji :uwi), wliicli may be se«n 

... lUn,' arc low walls, made of 

..aJ. They serve the Ilamaran 

■\ , L>ii tlio oast, lies the castle of 

■>iii of Ualt^pulms. 

.' ., Uiii>tK-ll uccniu)ilishcd what both 

.: V.-L their hoarts tqxin and repeatedly 

.'■!<; ti> akvomplish. He had reached the 

I'iiauiEic Gulf in advance of all European 

.lie site of an interesting ancient city, 

..i,ili;U> the investigations which were neccs- 

. uvct map of that part of the Peninsula. 

. >>1 lu turn hack in 1807, in consequence of 

.. I , .(11(1 when that lack had been supplied, on 

.Uit tk> ilisi'orer the site of the Ezion-geber of 

, .u' ^ii'iiu'ti of the Wahabites in that region made 

. . « (HI- It tnivt'lk'r. Burckhardt, who believed that 

..u'.vcdvil ill Htvoinplishing Ins designs, made, not- 

:, ,, LMuffloi't:! to go over the same ground, but both 

l.t l.-tlj! I»i was but two days' journey distant, in the 

' ' :i.<.>.l i>l' ri-tni ; hut the reports which reached him of 

,.1 .li-»'i|iliiio uMKing the Turkish troops at Akaba, 

'\ I liiiii lit fjivti np his plan to travel tliitlier. Four yeai's 

'. . .i.l.-.tv»uiv(l to ivitdi it from the west, and advanced 

II .iliiiiial lo thti goal which he soaght, but was obliged 

. .. ■•i.li lit i-oii-ii'ipK-iicc of the opposition of the Araba. 

I.iIl r, liii|i{ii-ll, ri-DssingtlieTih plateau, accomplished 

,J..' h ilii't tiiili'il It) dii, uiid has given us, besides, one of 

I. I I. |»iii:i hIiIi-1) wit possL'ss of tlic wild and inhospitable 

. ■ „iii>.li l>i> I iKhMKil. 'I'lio itinerary, which Robinson cites in 

..... , ..| I.Hiil 1'iuiIIii>i''n jthu latoDukeof Northumberland's] 

i.i.i.>a ili>i 'I'lli di'.MTi, (Iocs not add mach to what has 

I « .ill' >iilv j'-ii >'»■ 

III .i.l.liu.iii III iliii viihialilo corrections which Ruppell gave 
I . i.ii I 'jii .i|'lii'i.-> I'l -i]>i-.'tiiig llio form and extent of the Gulf 
.t M .il>.i, l»i .i>Mi->l iiMii-h (o our geographical knowledge 
, .|,. ' iiii,! \|.ili.i ii.'ir, iiiul the fortress which bears the 

mI III., t.iitii 'riui i';)sili< ia a square, having well-pr&- 

■. .i.'..| t).ill.i .iiiil (iiwi-in : it liossomc hundreds of paces from 
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tlie sea, and was then garrisoned by forty soldiers, placed ttiere 
by Ibe Sultan of Egj'pt. A long half-hour's journey distaut 
from tlio castle Roppell discovered the ruins of another forlifi- 
cation, which was evidently of more ancient origin than that 
at Akaba : it was probably erected for the protection of the 
caravans on their way to Mecca. He was unable to examine 
tho depth of the gulf, in consequence of the complete lack of 
bo3ts, but ascertained that there was an abundance of fisli as 
well aa of coml. 

Tho rubbish hills whicb he discovered near Akaba, and 
wliicli he supposed to mark the site of the ancient Elath, were 
called by the Ambs Gclnna. With the exception of a piece of 
qaarried white marble, about tbrte feet long, which had been 
exhumed a few yirars before in making a halh, no notcwortliy 
object wua eccn by Kuppcll. At the time when that piece of 
marble was brought lo the light, however, some gold coins bad 
been disco^'ored, as lie was informed. 



Itl. UBURCKnAKDT&JOUIUtEr ACBOSSTDE PENINSULA, XOfiTH 
OP TUB IIAJ BOUTI!, FROU EAST TO VEST, IK 181S ; 



oiviKa THE monLE or toe couimtr fdou jebel sbeka Tnaoean Tin 

DUT.SSSION or TUE GUOU OB ARAUA, TUK UESLJIT Or CT'TUl, AMD TUI 

OEirrLB SLOPS TOWAtms THE avvf or sltz. 

The course which Burckhardt pursned in this his first 
journey across the Sinai Pcninsuln, may tlius bo briefly summed 
up. It was a course almost due west, and on the parallel of 
30* N. lat., begiiiuing about a day and a IialFs journey north 
of Aila, aad in the immediate neighbourhood of Petra. The 
place where he turned from his projected jonmey fnrtlicr south 
was Sxadeke, in Wadi Gharundel. His course for the first 
half of the way was over territorj- where he was a pioneer. 
After traversing half of the dislance, however, he reached Wadi 
Naklil, which has been repeatedly referred to in tho last chapter; 
after wliich time ho pasted over ground which had already 
been tmvorscd, althongh Ruppcll did not go over it (ill some 
lea years later. His narrative deserves all tlie more attention, 
From tho fact that lie was not only the first to discover and 
doscribe tliat grtat and iatcrestiog valley the Wadi Arabs, or 
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Lower Gbor, which citends from t!ie Dead Sea to tho Gulf of 
Akiiba, but also to ascend tlic moaiitain nmge which rona oloog 
iU western side, and to traverse the nortliom part of the desert 
of et-Tih. He was the pioneer in that line of discoTcn,* which 
has since tux time been so dilipi'ntly foiluwed bj Lctronnc^ 
Oallier, Berton, Robinsoa^ and others. 

Burckbardt's joiinwy was made while he was enduring 
many discomforts, and while he was in the enjojment of few 
of those advantages which most travtliers eonader essentially 
Beeesnr}', if they wish to reap scientific gdrantages from their 
journeyings. Yet, notwithstanding these limitations, lie never 
lost sight of the objects of bis journey ; and his account gives 
a very satisfactory re[»ort of the gcograpliical character of the 
district which he crossed. The joomey consumed eight days, 
and was made in the hottest season of tlie year — between tho 
SGlh of August and tho 2d of September. The preparations 
were soon made ; indeed, it was impossible to live under tho 
heat which was experienced in any but the fimpteiit way. Tho 
Arabs, who walked five hours each day, sustained themselves 
with a ponnd and a half of black bread. Burcklinrdt fared 
alightly better, liariag butter, meal, and a preparation of sour 
mitk, dried, which, mixed with water, afforded a refreshing 
beverage. 

The greater part of tlio first day was spent in aacending 
Jcbcl Ktita, which scorned to bo tlie highest peak of the Sbera 
range. Before rcsching it, however, he passed over some low 
hills, and through some wadls, to which ho has referred in 
detail, but which hanlly present sufficient objects of interest to 
detain us here. It took more than eight hours of hard climbing 
to reach tho summit of Jebcl Kula, whcro ho encamped for tho 
night. 

On the next day the caravan passed for an hoar along the 
STcn summit of the mountain, before reaching tho bc^nning 
of the dcsccnL Tho way down was steep, narrow, and perilous. 
The whole wcjtem slope, which was composed of Kroestone and 
aandstoue, was entirely destitute tif vegetation. Tfae path led 
tbam bjr a place where the Arabs of the noweytat tribe, and 
of aome otiwia, were said to burj- their dead. '.The course then 
for * considerable part of tlie way, till he reached Wadi Araba, 
was tlirough a narrow defile of the rock, similar in character to 
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t}iat at tlio Ghor, and merely tliirtj' or fortj feet nidc. Wliile 
traversing this part of ttie route, be pa£s«4 aoni« tivcs of tho 
kinds common in the Peninsala, and some Gpnnga, whicli are 
much depended upon, although the water it not at alt good. 
At the point vrtiere the nurrow dfiile opens into the broad and 
a'Qiarkablc AVuJi Aruha, is tlic site, according to LahorUc, of 
llie ancii^nt port of Arindela. lie, the French traveller, reports 
finding the traces of an ancient fortification ; and certainly the 
place is one which would readily suggest itst-lf as excellently 
adapted to protect Iho great cominercial route which led to the 
once important city of IVlra. 

Il was through this narrow defile^ known as Wadi Gha- 
nuidel, that Burckhardt entered Wadi Araha. This great 
valley he ditcovered to be quite destitute of water, since all the 
whiter hrooks which flow down towurds it from Jebel Shera 
are ahwrhcd before reaching it, and no springs are found in the 
wadi itself. The general direction of this great valley, at the 
spot where Bnrcklmrdl crossed it, is from k.nx, to B.8.W. He 
says that it extends from Gharundcl southn-ard for a distance 
of fifteen or twenty hours, till it lases itself in the sand plain 
which separates the mountains of Hesma from the eastern arm 
of tlte Red Sea. At the place where Burckhardt crossed it, 
Wadi Araba resembles a broad sea of sand, whose surface ia 
broken by countless wavy hillocks. The sand appeared to him 
to hai'e been driven north from the shore of the Dead Sea; 
and. the Arabs asserted that the valley continued to present 
tli6 same o^pearance even north of Wadi Musa. Talh, or tho 
gum acacia^ tarfa or the tamarisk, adha and rctlicm treesj grow 
between the sand-hills : the depth of the sand prevented the 
growth of grass and shrubs, however. During the rainy season 
there is good pasturage, and many triKw of Arabs pitch their 
encampments there ; yet even then tfac camels prefer to grase 
upon tJie leaves of the trees, rather than to cat the new growths 
of the season. 

Among other things, Burckhardt learned of tho existence of 
several places lying in tho Shera re^on, south and south-west 
of Fetra^ which hove not even yet been explored, and await the 
researches of some future travullcr. The names, va he learned 
them from other Arabs, may be found in his work. 

From the mouth of Wadi Gharundel Burckhardt pursued 
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hU coarse directly across the Lower Ghor, tlio transit coiuuni* 
ing an lioiir tod a tialf. In some places the sand was verj 
deep, and yet so Arm tliat tlie oanels walked witliout sinking. 
Not a trace of a road, or indeed of auy work accomplished by 
human means, nas to be seen. 'Die ticaC was intolerable, being 
iocrcnsed by a wind from the (oiith-easC. 

After traversing tlie wadi, Rurckltanlt began at onco to 
ascend the lung range of mountains on the western side, which 
had not, however, more than Iialf the elevation of tliosc on tliu 
cast. Many hrond wadis riin up into the range, and in them the 
gtira nijacia tree was seen growing. The soi! is wholly sUicious ; 
and in one place Burchbardt discovered a piece of Hint, oral in 
form, and Uirce or four feet long, and one and a half broad. 
An hour and a halfs climbing brought htm to the summit. 
Paiwing over the tango whole name is the Jcbd Bcyane, bo 
descended to tho plain on the west, which, although lying some- 
what higher titan \Vadi Araba, tit yet a thousand feet tower than 
the desert east of the mountains, through whicli runs the great 
IIuj route coming down from the north. Tho vast c:(pansc lay 
before the traveller in all it$ dreary solitude and desolation : 
only here and tlicre was the monotony broken by slight hillocks 
of Band. More than an hoiu" he passed an over this uniutcrest- 
ing plain, whose surface was streivn with black QuiLi, and at 
length reached a depression about half an hour in length, where 
he encamped for the ntght. 

Four hours' march the next day brought bim to Wadi 
Lahytme, where lie found traces of the road which once ran 
from Akaba to Gaza and Jerusalem. A little fartlier north, 
at a place called Bcroin, and ivhich is conjectured to mark the 
eite of the ancient Ebo<Ia, this road divides into the Gaza and 
the Hebron branches. liurckhardt learned that the distance 
from Akaba to Gaza is reckoned as an ei^ht daya* march : to 
Hebron it requires one day more. The soil of Wadi Lahyane 
was gravelly ; and the place had been selected by a few IIe)-wat 
.\rahs, because their camels were fond of the tender branches 
of the acacia trees which grew there. These poor fcllovrs bad 
no tents; and their only protection against the sun and the 
dew at night wiis jiffurded by tho thin acacia branches. 

Tho nust day's march brought him to a range of low 
mountains which separate the plain, which he bad already 
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trarened, from the central desert known as ct-Tih proper, — 
the scene, according to both the Jewish and MohRmmcdan 
litions, of the |)rotract«(l wanderings of the Israelites. Tliis 
Dge 19 known as Jcbcl Rokab. Four hours suflicL'd to puis 
over it and to i-cacli the spriDg of cl-Themmed, wliosu water 
baa a iulphurous taste. Notwithstanding its great value to 
travellers, it is not at all yarded ftvoi the carelessness of those 
who use it, not being walled in at all ; the winds, too, blow the 
desert sand freely into it, and give it a cheerless aspect. 

We have now followed him till we liave rejicticd the route 

gentioncd in the preceding sectioo ; and here the routes of 

^Barchhardt and liuppcil coincide. The next day brought him 

to Nakhl, which tlio render will recall as the important station 

kof the Ilaj pilgrims on their way from Egypt eastward. Burck- 

liardt made no st.iy there, however, for it was feared that the 

residing there would take advantage of a longer halt to 

npress the camels of the little caravan which ho accompanied, 

order to use them to bring his pruvisious from Akaba. 

As the romaiiider of the route from Nakhl to Sues contains 

3thing of special interest in addition to what has been com- 

lanicated in the preceding section, I eliall uot dwell upon it 
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TaR sucewBivK nmvn* ov the usrEitN coast, axd ot the Botmntm kxT" 
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[E owe a grent port of our knowledge of ihe coast of 
Arabia Pelrsea, to the repeated efforts wbtcb hsTO 
bffen made by tlie Etigli^h AJiniralty in belialf of 
Hleam naTigation on the Red Sea. Tlie first result 



gained to science hy theat vfTorts was tlie publicaUon of the 
maps eoostructed by Captain Moresby and Lientenant Carlcss 
at tho cloeo of tlieir sim'i-y in 1S30~33. Tlic publication of 
tliese aath«3ittc charts was necessary to supplement the accounts 
which had then been pnbllshcd of tlie internal configuration of 
the Peiiinaulu ; for ouly by a comparison of tlie two coifid we 
attain to a correct understanding of their mutual rclatioM. And 
before I come to speak of the internal chnrnctcrof Arabia Petnca, 
and to discuss the pbj'sical character, first of the central Sinaitic 
granite gronp, and subsequently of all tliat surrounds it and is 
subordinate to it, it is ticccasarj- to dwell on tlic more gcucial 
features of the coast. These, of course, hxve become known 
only gradually with the repeated explorations of the Red Sea. 
The hydrography of tliis body of water lias been utterly 

' Tho ruder ma; wtinJtr vA the introductioQ o{ iho loUvwiag tuoljta 
of tlie roaua of Rupp^ uid BurcUurdt, b«lore ihe author baa beKun the 
deacription of tho conUmr of tho Peninula and its genonl character. Tha 
waaan is, howevta, that tlic; ut employed aa a amnnoatu? au the dct&ilcd 
passfo rdatiog to the Taliula Pmiiitffrnana and the older irnt<;n, wbich 
I have oondciwed vriUiin rcr; brief Limits, (or the resBMi that the lew 
btudciita who tXK iutcrcetcd la iIhmb mattvn will jmiu to oousull the 
orijci'iHl nitlioritic* thenurJvn. — Eo: 
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lectcd Dntil within a quite recent period, bccansc it lias lain 
ao remote from European contmcrcc, and apparently ao du- 
oonncctcd with the gront ovcnocs of trade. Not that it wai 
not visited by sciontitic tmvellers, bat the means were wanting 
to them of making a thorough survey. Niebuhr in 17C3 pre- 
Ttared his map, and indicated the astronomical position of sf»ne 
nisf the most importitot points: he soiled along the whole autecn 
^«oait from Suez to Bab dl Mandch, but the vrcitcm coast was 
'utterly unknown to him from Kossoir to 21° N. lat At that 
time English ships went as far us Jjdde, but the shore nortli- 
ward as far as Su«i was yet Urra incognita ; even the promi- 
nent Ros Mohammed, at the soutlicm extremity of the Sinai 
Peninsula, was nnknown to them. Even Nicbulir conBncd his 
rlabotiT* to the western one of the two gulfs at the head of the 
['Ked Sea, having never entered that of Aknba; and in giving 
it a conjectnral form in his map, he made it too shoit by hulf. 
[Yet, Imperfect as his cliart was, It was engraved by the East 
idia Company for the use of their ships, and was for a time 
Itlieir only authority. In 1773 the first voyage was made by an 
English ship from Calcutta to Suez; after which time despatches 
fn-ere regularly sent over tins route, as they reached England a 
'full month sooner tluui if sent round the Cape of Good Hope. 

Nothing of importance was done to further nn accurate 
^3nM>wIedgQ of tlie Red Sea for about forty yenn<, till, on the 
. occasion of the French invasion of Egypt, an English man-of- 
war, under command of Sir Home Popham, exnmined the most 
importint harbours, took astronomical observations with new 
' and improved instrumeots, and collected tlio materials for a 
map, which was tn aomo respects an odvonco upon that of 
Nicbtthr. 

In 1810, Lord Valcntta published a map of the Ked Sea, 
^wliich was still an improvement upon the last-mentlouoil one; 
1)Dt it threw no light upon the JElanitic Gulf, which figures 
upon it with the two great liorns at the top, which the Turkn 
Asserted that it exhibited. Ras Mohammed, Tor, and some 
^«ther places, woro foithfoliy located ; and tlie hydrographical 
character of the map is not to he denied. A number which 
followed dealt only with the southern part of the Red Sea, but 
tho Gulf of Akaba remained nnexj)IoTcd ; and Kiebuhr longed 
in Tain to ascertain the astronomical position of the town of 
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Akaba itself: he tliooght Uie solution of that qneslioif the most 
important uosolved question connected with the Peninsula. 
ScelzcD was awaro of tho importance to gcogniplicrs of ex- 
ploring the eastern gulf, and of locnting its hond : he made 
repeated efforts to reach it; but the [xilitical disturbance pro- 
duced hy the Wahnbito possession of the country was so great, 
that lie could not advance within a nineteen hours* Diarch of 
Altaba. There he bad to turn : he ^vos on tho shore of tlio 
gulf, nnd by croiwing to the other side he could sec the goal 
which he sought, but reach it he could not. 

It was while our geognplucal knowledge oonrcming the 
Peninsula wus so dcRcicnt, that Bappcll made hb first tour 
across the Tyh desert from Suez to Akaba, ascertaining its 
astronomical position, and examining the head waters of the 
gulf. But his work did not cease there. In the course of his 
prolonged stay in the Peninsula he crossv>d it many timei^ and 
in different directions; csiamining Sinai, Dalinb, Sherm, Bas 
Mohommed, Tor, and all places of importance ; and collecting 
so valuable a moss of authenticated materials, that ho was able 
at length to draw up a mop so exhaustive and so accurate, 
that Englislimcn, wht-nex-er they had occasion to go over ibe 
ground which he had occupied, were compelled to say that they 
had little else to do tKan to conBrm the accuracy of hia state- 
ments and figures. 

After liuppell had completed his inquiries, which ended in 
1826, there was still wanting a chart which would guide 
navigators away from tho perils of the Red Sea, incurred in 
consc(]uence of the coral reefs. Tlie great force of the winds 
compelled vesEcls to approach the shore as closely as possible; 
yet, when they did so, they fell into the peril just mentioned, 
for there the reefs were pre-eminently to be found. At this 
juncture, the expedition alluded to in the opening words of 
this chapter was fitted out; and the *'Palinani.<«,'* A" English 
ship, under the command first of ^lurcsby and subacquently 
of Wellstcd, was despatched to the Red Sea for the purpose 
of making a hydrogrsphicol survey. This was accomplished 
in 1833 ; and the results, although published ofiiciiilly not 
long after, were first given to the general world in the mape 
constructed by Kiepert to accompany Robinson's Biblical Bo- 
tearckes. 
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The trinngiilar-sliaped penitisiila lying between iho Gatf* 
of Saes and Akaba is ^ncnitljr called bj the K;;A-pl!an3 Sicka 
el Hejos, the Way to Hojn. It is a riglit*onglcd triangle, tho 
»harp corner lying at Aknba, while tlie hypolheneuHfl is a lino 
ronning from Suez to Has Mohammed. This line extends from 
27^' to 30° N. lat., or two and a half degrees, while that 
ninning from Aliaba to tho same point extenib) 37^° to 29" 
N. lat., over only two degrees. The tliii-d side, that extonding 
from Akabn to Suez, is a trifle longer. 

Bas Mohammed was found by Niebnhr to lie on the parallel 
27" 54' X. laL In confirmiitioii of tho comparative accurai^y of 
his emly survey, it may bo rL-maikcd that he was but 10' out 
of tho way, the Englisii ciml giving it 27* -l-i*. Tho lias itself 
oonHsts of a small level headland, which at its soathcm ex- 
tremity descends suddenly to the sea in steep cliffa a hundred 
feet high ; the whole is connected with the insiiiland by a 
nirrow sandy isthmus. In the ntiighbourbood of Ras Mo- 
hammed the water has a depth of nine hundred feet. The 
Arab 6ahernien do not cast out their lines between the Ras 
and Moilali, as their sounding lines, wliieb run six hundred 
feet dowD, do not reach tho bottom, and no Ssh 01*6 mot iu that 
deep watei*. It is dangerous to sail in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the land, however, as the winds thcro arc both strong 
and uncertain, and tho sea is usually very rough. De Laborde 
has given a view of Kos Mohammed, and states in illustration 
of it, that tho lofty mass of white limestone may be seen for a 
great distance toweihig conspicuously above the blue sea. On 
tlie cast side of the headland is n smnll bight culled Qosulani, 
which, from the depth of water, Ilu[>pcll thought would serve 
well as a harbour. Tlie Arabs, however, do not consider it 
safe for their boats, on account of the violent north winds 
which fnwjuently sweep down the gulf. 

The coast from Bas Mohammed noilliwards, as far as to the 
place where tho gulf narrows, is rocliy, and of an extremely 
irregular contour, having in its middio part a deep hay, witli 
two small bights kading from it, colled Sherm Sheikh and 
Shcrm cI Moyrth. The nnmo SJtcrm is a gcnenc one, and 
means a break or rift : it is applieil to anns of the sea else- 
where, where the rocks are broken in such a way as to afford 
anchorage to vessels. One of these Sherma receives ita name 
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ttwa ft spring of bntckUh wat^rifhich ii found there; the other 
from ft slieikli n-ho once diod there, and vbose memory is still 
venentetl hy the Anibs, who knew almost itoUiing about him, 
however. 

The coast itself is covered with a confused mnss of broken 
hillis, which, wIicM they conic in contact with tlic sea, form 
muiU ridges, whoisc starm-dashed facp-t nre Btcep and bare. 
Above the tno Shernii the lantl rises grBdoully for several mtles, 
nearing bv successive steps or terraces the nus^ve grsnite range 
which forms the buck-bone^ so to speak, of the Peainsuta, ond 
stretches iiway in tlie dUtuice, a great, rugged, gigantic stock 
of mouiitiins, with isolated peaks of red granite here and there 
oonspicDonsly prominent. 

The more southern one of tliese two Shernis is the least 
important. It is a Iinlc circular cove, open towards the south- 
east, having very deep water in the middle, and good ancbornge 
near the shore, with protection against the nortli wind. The 
other Shorm ts a place of mnch more importance. It, too, is a 
aemicireiilar basin, niid is protected against winds from every 
quarter. A channel a mile wide leads from the gulf into tlie 
liarboar. On the north side lie the ruins of a structure mnrk- 
ing the site of the spring wliich gives the place its name. 
Ahhongh the water is bitter, yet ships are often compelled to 
come hither to procaro ft supply. The place is much frequented 
by pilgrims who wish to cross the Peninsula, taking Moont 
Sinai on their route. The wav is so direct, and the expense so 
light, that many avail themselves of tlie advantages thus offered, 
tlic expense being not much over five Spanish dollars for each 
person. There are always encampments of Mezdne and Aley- 
gnt Arabs around Sherm, waiting for opport unities to escort 
travellers, as lliey enjoy a monoi>o!y of tlio privilege. 

There are three distinct roatcs which have been taken from 
the Gulf of Akaba to tlio Convent at Sinai : they lead from 
Wadi Nabk or Sherm, from Minna Daliab, and from cl-Nn- 
weibi. The firat was taken by Bnrekiiurdt, tlien by Labordo 
in 18J8, and by Wellsted in 1833. The second was taken by 
Happell in 1SS6, and again by De Labordc on his way from 
Sinai to Akaba. The third is the one which is best known, 
having been opened by Seetzen in 1810 ; his successors over 
the same route were Burckhardt in 1816, Boppell in 1883, 
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Callier and von Schubert in 1S37, Robiiuon in 1838, and niost 
recent tnivcHcrs. It ia tliis one most gi-oKrally taken, frora tho 
fact that it is tlio natural commiinicatioo between 21ouat Sinu 
and Akaba, P<;tra and Palestine* 



DISCUE5I0K II. 



■ms TtisEE pirrKRrsT rodtes rnoa the atfLP op akab* to -nit swai 
coKrF.i<T, BT sniuui on taui nauk, dahab, and nuweibi. 

I. The AsctJtt/rom 5Aerwi «m£ WaS Nahi. 

Although Hobinson, when ho stood oa Mount Sbai, and 
looked tovanl the south-cast, discovered a long scam in the 
mountains, which tho Arabs called WaiU liVara, and which 
evidGiilIy k'd in t!iu drreclion of Sherin, and, as Kobinson sap- 
poeod, to Shenn, yet wo have no travcllci's icsiimony as yat 
tcgtifying that that is the case. So far as we kuow, it is neces- 
sary to go along the shore for somo diatanco towards IrVadi 
Kabk, and th«n to tun north-westward through the raoantoins. 
This route has been taken by four difFcrent travellers : 6rst bj 
Barckbardt, whose narrative is executed in his nuutcrly and 
exhaustive manner ; and subsequently by Wellstod, Laborde, 
ond Coutclle. Wcllslcd's march was hurriedly taken ; and in 
iib tiarratlvo be bus not retuinvd to any c^itcst the names of the 
wadis through %vhich lie pksicd, or die notable mountains which 
he saw. Laborde Ls still more gencnil, and is condensed into a 
few wonis, in which lie speaks of discovering inscriptions on the 
way (which botli Welhu-d and Burckhardt failed to do, nitliough 
they sought carefully for them), and alludes also to tho grandeur 
and picturcsquencBs of the scenery through which ho passed. 
Contellc's narrative is useless for gcograpliical purposes. Bopck- 
bardt's route and Well&lcfrs are apparently not identical, the 
former having followed "Wadi Kyd, which lies nortli-east of 
Wadi TV'ara, and parallel to it, but much shorltr. Wcllsted'a 
oouzsQ vna Uirough tho aania gorge into which liobtnaon looked 

* In addiUon to these ront«, Baron Kollcr opened In 1840 n tSireet oaa 
from Jiloutit Sinxi to Aluiba, tho tjut tbinl ftlooc of which wm sew, the 
first two-tkirds cotocidinK uith tlio&e which lead circiiitouftlj by way of 
NawcnW. A notico of thhi rotiU> (which liu huen taken by aoiM tnfellcra 
■Lace it woa opeiied bjr Kollei) will bo (proa furtliot oa. — Bd. 
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from tbe summit of Sinni^ and which he supposed would load 
dircctlj to Sherm. The distance vna traversed l>v Burckhardt 
in four dajs, a longer time tlion would ordinoiily bo required ; 
but he travelled slowly, partly to make careful ohsen-ations, and 
partly because liis camels were not in good condition. The 
Arabs prefer to take the route chosen by Wcllstcd, in codbc- 
qnencc of the abundance of pnsiin'agc found on it; ond yet 
Burckhardt speaks esprcsdy of the unusunl fertility which he 
encountered in Wady Kyd. Not only were the indigenous 
trees and shrnbs of the desert found growing there, but dales, 
onions, and the variety of hemp which yields the Intoxicating 
hasheesh. Wellittcd was accompanied by a few eailors con- 
nected with his ship, the " Palinurus," which was then surveying 
the gulf : be accomplished the journey to the convent in a little 
less than thrco days. 

2> DcJwh, Menu Dahab, or Minna Va/iab, and the Middle RouUy 
frtrm the Gulf of Alxtla to the Sinai Content. 

Dahab lies A day's jountcj oorth of Wadi Kabk. It was 
visited in 1810 by Seetzen, tvho, unable lo advance as far as tlie 
head of the gulf, tlio object of Uis cai'ncst longing, was obliged 
to turn to the south, and to pan around the southem extremity 
of tho Peninsula to Tor. Burckhardt, too, was able to advance 
no farther than Dahab, and, like Seetzen, he waa compelled to 
turn his face soathwnnl as far as to Shcria, whence ho twA. tJie 
route across the mountains to Sinai, according to tho routa 
tncnlioiicd in the preceding p*igca. He found Dahnb to be a 
mere Bdiing village, near which grew the finest collection of date 
trees which he had scon iu the nhoto Peninsula. Some heaps 
of Kind lying near the shore Burckhardt considered to be piles 
of nibbUh, testifying to the existence of important txlificcs 
there. Not far from the place where tlic Bslicrmen live, he dis- 
covered about a doxcn other piles of earth, each about Bvo feet 
in beij^ht, but apparently coiiiiected. The Arabs call tlicm tho 
Graves of the Nnaarcncs, w. Christians, — a generic term, wliich 
tliey apply to all who preceded Islam, and therefore often niena- 
tng little more than ancient. A more recent traveller' remarks, 
however, that the name has a more definite siynificance. The 
lOOEtks of Stuai have had, from time immemorial, a lieu on tlto 
1 Culen in £omlaif ProNtdiitg$^ le.p. 46. 
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poor (late trees growing St Dotiab ; and it Is probablr, tliinkn 
CurUss, Unit some of the monks w'Lo may have bvcn stationed 
there to liarvesl the crop, may have died aud been bnried there, 
giving the tiame Graves of die Nazarenes to ttie place of their 
Bcpullure. Burckliardt also saw evident traces of a pared road 
tiicre, running soutlinard towards the extremity of the Fcnin- 
sula : large atones were seeo, thrown from their old position ixf 
deed, but evidently having once had a consecutive ari-nngetnetit. 

All this k'd Burckliardt to a conclusion, not coincident with 
that vliich his predecessors, Montague, Clayton, and Shaw had 
held, that here was tlie site of tlie Er,ion-gcbcr of Scripture, 
but tliat here was tliat Dizahab mentioned in Deut. i. 1 as a 
place of importance. The " plain" alluded to in this memo- 
rable jia&snge ia undoubtedly the broad Wadi Araba ; and the 
whole passage is a graphic snnimnryof the course of tlie Israel" 
itea after entering on the Lower Ghor. Pnran is a portion of 
the northern Tiii desert ; Tophcl is tho modem Tafylc, a fruit- 
ful and wcU-watercd spot south of the Dcnd Sea, just before 
one comes to Mount Seir; I^aban and Hazerolh aro place* 
referred to in Num. xsxiii. 17, 20, as camping-grounds of tlie 
Israelites on their way from Sinai to Kadcsli-Bnrnea. Later 
obscrrcrs do not confirm the probability of this conjecture, since 
there doca not seem to be any reason for tliinhing that the 
Dieahab mentioned by ifoses stood on the shore of the Red Sen. 
Nor do I place any importance on I^aborde's conjecture,' that 
here is to be found the site of Vidian, where Moses tended 
tlio sheep of Jiis fatlicr-in-law JcUiro. Tlic grounds which he 
brings forwnixl seem to me to be uticrly iuautlicjcut to sustoin 
the hypothesis which he brings fvr^vai-d, aud all thu more so, as 
tlie whole cun'ent of evidcnco runs in favour of tho view that 
ilidian lay ou the eastern shore of the Gulf of Akaba. 

lu tho year 1826 Kuppcll went from Duliub across tlie 
mountains to the Sinoi Couvcnt, but tlie account which he has 
given is not sufficiently explicit to enable qb to follow his 
Bteiis. He cliEcovcrcd tlio rubbish piles alluded to by Hurck- 
liardl, but formed no theory regarding their historical signifi- 
cance. Wollstcd, too, made a May of severni days wiOi his ship 
'' Palinurus " in tho harbour of Daliab, which he regarded aa a 

' L. do IjiboTde, ConmtiiUun ^osrapfdiptt air tExode ct ta Konbnt, 
>lUl,pp.6-9. 
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good an?, and of some prospective sdvantago, provided that tbe 
Gulf of ALcaba should ev«r beouine a thoroughfare of com- 
merre. Tbe faocies of some earlk-r traTcllom, tliat gold niu to 
bo found there, WclUted sliowed to have no nxpre substantial 
basis than iiw idle theor/ of the Arabs, that because there were 
weeds of a gvld«D hne growing in tlic water, there must be a 
hidden deposit of the precious metal not far away to impart to 
them their coluur. 

On the other hand, Wellsted was inclined to accept tbe 
probability of the h/potbeais of the older trarellers, that 
here nas to be recognised the ^to of the citif so famous to 
connection with Solomon's trading Toyagcs to Ophir — Ezion- 
l^'ber. Not only docs the meaning of the name of tho place 
Dahab, which filgnliies gold,' give iome support to this tlicory, 
but tlio excellence of the harbour seemed to recommend it aa 
tbe site of a commercial town. There is, too, a sharp coral 
Tccf running out from the place, bending around the harbour 
on the northern side, nnd bcnring some rcscmblaoee tn the 
obji'ct for which Exion-geber is named — a human baek-hone. 
Well»ted adds, that if this nere not Uie site of Uio old trading 
city, tbe dangerous re«f which projects into the eca may be caatly 
concei^'ed to have once been so dangerous to navigation, timt 
ujwo it may have been wrecked the fleet which Jeliosliaphat 
fitted out to send to Ophir. The account may bo found to 
1 Kings xxxii. 49 ; 2 Chron. xx. 3U, 37 -, 1 Kings ix. 26-28.* 

De I^borde's narrative of liis journey from Sinai down 
the series of wadis leading to JNiinna Daliab is too brief and 
general to be of much service. His theory respecting the site 
of Midian has been noticed on a preceding page, and needs no 
further comment. The map which he has given of bis routa 
appears to be largely hypothetical, and too little trustworthy in 
tnioute details. 

■ Oeseniuo, acta to BnrclLbarilt, ii. Bi9 wiil 1D7&. 

' Kittcr has dsevberc called altciitbn t<) tlic evident vcalncn vt Oat 
oooJMturs o( n'aUitad, stating tb&l, in iko firet place, it is pUin from Uie 
lugusge ol 3 CluoD. XX. SC, S7, tbtt tli6 fleet went to pieces in the Torr 
Iwrinur wlicrc it n-u built, and Uiat, looreoTCT, it was imposuble for Eclon- 
gvbtx to be BO far to U>e loutb, or indeed nnywhvnj but al the hoiul of tiie 
gnlf, from tli« fact that it v&s tbcre that tlo vliildr«n of Israel slurlwl tb« 
SKiuataitis ol Edom, aiul cQtt-red upon the clouog purtioo of tlieir long 
march. See Num. xxi. 4, zxiiii. 36, S& — Eo. 



THS ASCENT FROM THE EASTERN COAST. OS 

S. lite Awentfrom Niamln on the Bed Sea to ike Convent of 
Sinai bff Two JtouUf : a Southern one hy Wadt Sal <uut 
el-ffad/iera, taira f'T/ Scrtj^en, Uurcifianlt, RrilAnaon, and 
Sehnberl ,- and a NoHhem one ly Wudi ZaUtkhOi eUAin, 
and Wadi HVftV, tatea fty Rttppell and Loborde. 

Tho moat tiortheni of these two routes coincides for tlie first 
half of tlic way, as far ss el-A!n, with tlie direct rout© from 
Muuiit Sijiai to Akaba. At el-Ain three br*ncbes diverge; 
one ranuiug DOrthn-ard to Hebron across thc'nh desert, another 
to Akaba, and anotlicr bearing (outh-cast to the 6ea-co«3t at 
NuwL'ibt. Butli of tbe last two have been considered as unsafe 
for travellt-Ts till within a very recent period. As far as «.-l-Aiu 
it has luiig been uniuolcjted ; and it would seem tliat Ilu|)p«ll 
and Laborde did widely iu taking their coiirso along the sliore 
of the gulf from Akuba to Kuweibi} and thonco over a cir- 
cuitous route to Mount Sinai. 

^1.) Tfte Southern Ifoute, as portrayed hj Sfftzen, BitrcUiardt, 
jRobinsoii, and ScfiaherO 

Bui>:kbardt, after leaving tlie convent at Sinai, Grab paased 
the import«nt spring of Abon Szouoyr (Kobiuson's Abou Su- 
weinili), and ascended a lull country for half au hour. After 
a shoit descent, which terminates the district of SUiai proper, 
he continued over a wide open plain, which Seetzen considered 
to be the wilderness of Sinai. Here is tlie watcr-«hed between 
the Gulf of Sues and the Gulf of Akaba. In an hour and a 

■ Tltii ronte hu iU moin intenst in GonMq.ucticc o( Uw coiiiicciton 
wliidi it hu bean caDJeeturod ta hLxe with iha JDunitiyiiigi of the cluldrui 
cf leracl I oooftH tlw argumeato which tuvo beea adduced testa 1o no 
not worthy to "be prwaed to ooncliuJooa ao positive u tome Iiatc done ; te 
[■ wnrr to imve tlicm, u Bitrclchsnlt uid Itobtnson havedonc, an mnj4«tu- 
ral anil ponible, rulhcr than u aaccrtainod an'l prorod. The wbolt fiald ■■ 
too nguelf explorwl, ind tbe bngna^ o( tbe.Bitdc loo xeneral, to be iab* 
Joded to lU Mine rdw of criticum wliiob ate appliod in PalcetiDc. I hare 
eondoawd into * few }»£(• wh,«t tke autbor luu ipveu iu Mvtml, rvtoiiiiiig 
ill full. Iiowerer, tdiatevcr TeUt«s to the Sociptiircs. Rittcr coDilensed 
Sc«Uni*i, Burckhardt'*, Robinton'R, nnd Sohnbertls aeooimtt vary tiigM^. 
But M BeelKD is vtiy brief in hia owu diarist, it hie Manod to me b«t to 
uLe litiTckhdinlt'B admirabld tuwl vxlikuMiru narrative as a baak, and vpoa 
ft to «»graft wbit4ver S«ett«a, Robinson, aud Schubert 1ut« giv»n which 
tanj illuiitiato it. — Eu. 

VOL. J. » 
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half lie entered s naiTow valley colled Wadi Sal [Stanley* 
Sayal], formed by the lower ridges of tlte primitive moantains. 
At the top the rock vriu gmtiite ; aoniewhat lower duwn, green- 
stone and porphyry began to appear. Fartlier sLlll, tlie rock 
cotisisb wholly of greeoBtoDe. liie lower mountains of Sinai 
arc much more regularly shaped tlian the upper ones : they are 
leas ni^ed, hare no insulated peaks, and their summits fall off 
into acute curves. 

The Wadi Sal or Sayal is estromely barren, nlthougfa a 
few acacia trees grow in different pticvs. The course was then 
don'nwnrds for seven hours, when Btirckhardt isiiUcJ from it 
into a small plain, which was soon croesed, and anottier vnllvy 
similar to the former entered. Here granite was still seen, 
showing that he had not left the volcanic district. The descent 
wus virry rapid, and in two Lours they reached the lower level, 
where calcareous and sandstone rocks begin. At the left, six 
or eight miles away, there was a long and straight chain of 
momituiii&, the cuntinuation of the Tih range. Id tho direc- 
tion which those mountains take, rune the direct road leading 
from the convent to Akaba. 

The nvxl day he continued his journey over the plain, wliicll 
in culled Haydar. It appears to follow the Tih range hs far as 
its western extremity, and thus to form the northern sandy 
bonndary of the lower Sinai chain. Not far from that spot 
Schubert felt sure that the first encimpment of tho Israelites 
after leaving Mount Sinai vna made. Here the people began 
to sigh for the ilah, encumbers, melons, leekit, onions, and 
garlic of Kg^-pt, and rebelled against their leader ; and here 
it was that the quails were sent for their relief. 

Il is a singular fact that Schubert [and Stanley] saw the 
sky 61led willi innnmerable birds at the very samo spot. It 
has been conjectured thut, In that strict connection which often 
is found between the natural uud the su]icmattiml, the judgment 
of God up<m the Isruelitcs may have been in strict ncconlance 
vtth universal ],iw», and the mortality among them traceable 
to general groun>its. The people having for so long a time not 
t.-i5ted ment, may have shown such greeil at the unexpected 
arrival of tlic quails, that, oeconliug to some authorities, their 
unrestrained appetite may ha«-c been the occasion of their death, 

BorcMiardt now dcscet>dcd into & valley of deep sand, 
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covered mtli blocks of chalk-rock. Soon ho catered a nairow 
paK between low bills nnd Batidstone, bearing ti-nccs of very 
riolcnt torrents. Two hours later ho left the vaIIpv* nnd 
crossed a n>iigh, rackj pliiin, intersected on c\cry side h^ beds 
and torrents. One of liis guides iivcnt irith bis camch up n 
side valley to bring water from the n-cll Hudhra (Robinson's 
Hftdhoni). Burckharilt conjcctnrct this place to be the Hazc- 
rothof Num. xxTiiii. 17, where ^finnm wax afflicted with leprosy, 
and where the people tarried seven days (Num. xi, 3.% xii. 14). 
RobinsoQ remarks tltat the identity of the Arabic and Hebrew 
naniL-s is apparent, each containing tho corresponding radical 
Icttci'S ; and as Htueroth nas tho third station of the Israelites 
after leaving Sinai, the distance of this spring from the 
convent— eighteen hours — accords well enough wiih tho hypo- 
tliesis. lEflbinson thinks that the determiiintion of thiii point is 
of more impartanrc in biblical histoi^' than would at first ap* 
pear ; fur if tliis position be adopted for Hanoroth, it settlea at 
once llie question as to the whole route of the Israelites between 
Sinai and Kadesh. It sliows that they must have followed the 
mute now under discussion to tho sea, and a> along tlio coast 
to Akaba; and thenco probably tiirough tlio great Wadi el 
Araba to Kndesh. Indeed, such is the uaturo of tlie conutjy, 
remarks lUbinson, that having once arrived at this fountain, 
they could not well have varied their course, so as to have kept 
aloof from the sea, and continued along the liigh plateau of the 
western desert If tho Israelites did not encamp at this iitation, 
Iladhvra, it not only sets aside the conjecture that it was the 
llazerotb of the biblical narrative, but it makes it necessary to 
assign them another route. Tlie choice is a limited one, how- 
ever; for if thej'did not follow the route tnken by Robinson and 
Burcklianit, they must have taken the more northern one of 
Ruppt'll, Laborde [and Stanley], leading by Wadi Zidakha and 
the Itirge foutilain cl-Ain. Tliis route toads to the west from 
Wikdi Sal or Sayal. 

GcseniuB coincides wilb Burchhanlt in his vjcw that 
Hadhcra was tho ancient Hazctoth, although expressing bis 
surprise that this name alone stiould have survived the extints 
tion of all the ancient names in that locality. Yet this objection 

kis delusive, for many old names are atill retained in slightly 
changed forms; and Siiio, Hor, Faronn, Fciran, Musa, Aila, 
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Aixiun, Dah&l), Madinn, IlUmft, Sin-Tafyle, Buazcira, At>tcl, 
d-Khulua, Dliana, Gharundel, Arara, Bur es Seba, Pheaos, 
■□d el-Kutiuibeh, hfo but mudificd forms of Sioat, Hon>b, 
Phonoh, Faran, Moses, EUlh, Ezion-geber, Dixsliab, Midian, 
Azmoiinli, Tuptiol, Bo^ra, I^buda, Elusa, Thoana, Arindela, 
Aioer, BciTsheba, J^unon, and ICohobotli. And yet, despite all 
tliis, Labordc rejects the validity of tlie argument drawn from 
the perpetuity uf ancient namos, and Bliginatizvs this method of 
reasoaiiig as ptua qtu U'lj'ere. 

It may be mentioned that Schubert accepts the Talidity of 
Bnrckhardt's conjccttini [while StauK'y Uirovm doubt upon it, 
00 the ground tliat although thuro may be a resemblance 
between the Arabic and the Hebrew wonU, yet tliat the name 
Htutcroth, which means simjily the enclosures, is not one likely 
to be attached to any permanent or ootural feature of [he 
desert. The same writer thinks, how(n'er, that this general 
re^on may have been tltc scene of the Iiirnelites* route, not 
only from the abundance of tlie water yielded by the larger 
fountain el-Ain fartlior north, but because there are allusions 
to the sea in connection witli their sojourn at Hazerotli and 
Kibroth IIattaa%'nh : " Shall tlie flocks and tho herds bc slain 
for tbcm, to sufHcc them, or shall all the fish of the sea be 
gnthorcd together to Buffico thorn?" (Num. x\. 22.) "There 
went forth a wind from the IjorI, and broujjlit quails from tlic 
B«" (Num. xi. 31)]. 

Journeying on, Burckhardt passed throagh Wad! Saliab, 
a fine valley with many aval trees, and shortly after entered 
another valley broader than the former, whcro ho again found 
an alternation of sandstone and granite. The baiTcnness of 
tliis di^rict was greater ttian Burclcliardt had ercr witnewod^ 
excepting some parts of the desert et-Tih. Not the smallest 
green leaf could bc discovered ; and tlie tliomy mimosa, which 
retains its verdure in the tropical deserts of Nubia with very 
little supply of moistm'e, was here entirely witliered. The 
descent was still gradual through Wadi Samgliy (Robinson, 
Sumghy) and Wad! Bozeira. The mountains on both sides 
were of moderate htiglit, and with gentle slopes. Thu latter 
portion of the cour&o was tUrough tliu bud of a torrent called 
Saada, in the windings of which he descended by a steeper 
slope tlion any of the former had been, reaching at length 
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a chain of high and perpendicular greenstone rocks, which 
benuned in the valley so doeelj as to leave in several placet a 
p*K8iigo of only ten feet across. After proceeding & mile in 
this strikiDg and majestic defile, he caogfat the first glimpse of 
the Gulf of AL'aba. The valley then widens and de^cunds to 
the bcaclij which is here several hundred paces io breadth. 
The greenstone and granite rocks reach all the way down. 
Some groves of date trees stand close by the shore, among 
which is n well of brackbh but drinkable water : the place is 
called eUNoweyba. 

In tlic iipighl>o«rbood of Wadi Siinighy, von SchuK-rt 
heard liis Arab guides apply the name Phara to the spot which 
they were pas^ng. He lap no stress upon this fact, although 
I am inclined to believo that it nierits more than a pas^ng 
allnaion. Here, as Kobinson h.is !>hoivD, the Tih range reaches 
its southeru termination, fading into a series of broken hills; 
and liurt, in a region where therefore there is a new physical 
character to be encountered, the name Phnra appears as if not 
given to any specific spot, but as if applied to the whole 
plateau. Here I think we find the beginning of the ancient 
desert of Faran, which wc know was contiguous to the wilder- 
neas of Sinai (Num. x. 12), and in ivhich the Hcbrewn mast 
hare tarried a lung while, fur we read, "And the children of 
Israel took Uieir jonrncys out of the wjIderncM of Sinai j and 
the cloud rested in the wilderness of Paran." We can admit, 
I think, that hero was tlie BOiitliemmost limit of this desert, 
and that it extended away to the northward to the uelghhoiir- 
hood of the "wilderncas of Ziii," when; the journey of the 
Bpies commenced (Num. xjii. ^1, iQ). The diisco\-eiy of 
UozeroUi and Parnn in cl-Hudliera und Pliant seemi to mo 
to throw much light upon tlie atithenlicily ot the Mosaic 
record, and sliuws that, although so very ancient, yet that as an 
ttiuerury it is of gix-at value. 

(2.) Tfie Xorthem Jioiiie Ic NutesiU. 

At tlie time of this present writing, only two travellers 
lave piiltlished accounts of passing from the Red Sea at 
Nuwiibi to Mount Sinai by the nortliemmost of these two 
circuitous routes — Buppell and Laborde — both of whom pur> 
sued the charming valley of el-Ain. 
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At Nuwtibi Kiippell entered a narrow gorge, wtitcli did not 
escipe Kobinson's scrutiny, as he passed hy its mouth, and 
wlioce true Tslue in draining the Iwck coaotry he at once 
recognised. The Trails of this f^orffi rise to a height of several 
hundred feet (Stanley sa)rs a tJiousand), and the width is in 
some places not moro than twcnty-6ve feet. Although RuppuU 
gives no name in connection with it, yet it U ptaia that it can 
be no other than the Wadi Outir of Labordc and the Wetir 
of Ilobinson. The marks of water have been distinctly eecn 
several feet from tha ground, showing bow stivog and deep 
have been tUe streams of water which sometimes pour down 
through this gorge aflor tho winter nins. Ruppell did not 
follow the normal direction of this wadi throughout its entire 
length, which, according to Kobinson's map, runs N.w. for six 
hours, and then B-S-TT. for four hours farther, but took a 
direct <Uagonal course towards et-Ain, xyhere ho wu surprised 
1>y seeing a diarming brook which loses itself in the sand. 
Ruppell's words are so well chosen, that I quote them from 
his own journal. He says: "We advanced from that point 
tlirough an extivmely bcniiliful valley. The luxuriant vegeta- 
tion, uouriehed as it is by Uie water of the brook, covered the 
ground with a thick carpet; groups of trees of considerable 
sixcv alternately ii-itti low bushes, cast a pleasant shade in this 
romantic spot, whose charms are the more distinctly brouirlil 
ont by Uic contrast of tho naked, steep masses of rock. Flocks 
of binhi animated tho seem-, and filled the air with their song. 
Our arrival startled t company of ducks which had settled on 
the water, and storks and gazelles were also to be seen. Dospita 
tho charm of the spot, increased as it was by tlie solitude, not 
a trace of human life was ti> be seen." At the end of this valley 
Uuppell entered Wadi Snlnkba (Itobiiison's Zaiakhu},' which 
mna south-west to the neighbourhood of the Convent of SiaaL 
The 6rat part of this latter course seems to liim to Iiave onc4 
been wooded ; tho latter was exceeding slerilo and desolate.^ 

Laborde gives an exceedingly vague and unsatisfactory 

I Stankf pnjn an oiunll; Hiic tribute with RuppeQ to Uh eztnoidioarf 
hunutif of this post. He dois not add importauc facia to thoao added alxwo, 
but hlB extnonlinarjr power oT depietipg a landMape la a few MtpnsHW < 
wtirOs, c»ablw hini to give a sketch « vivid aa tlio moat finUlied dnv 
—See Sin. <md Paf. pp. 80, 81, 63.— Bd. 
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'■ccoantof this route, althongb he affords some compciuatioD 
in the sketch witK which he illaBtra.tes his mGngrc narrntiro. 

In Marcli 1840 Baron Koller opeucd a nexv and direct routo' 
from Sinui to Akuba. This hail never bcui taken before, 
parttjr in couacqueiico of tho disturbed stale of tliu counlr)' 
when moat of the ciirlivr travcllvn passed across. His nurra^ 
tivo will be found to give, in a condensed form, tlic main 
features of the route, althongh two-thirds of tho n-ay wiut over 

'ground taken hy all the travell<^rs wlio had gnne to Aknba bj 
ty of Nuwcibi. It wan on\y when he had passed eJ-Ain and 
the entrance to Wad! Wetir that lie reached new ground. 
Tbu rumaindc-r of the route presented no features of striking 
interest ; at any rate, no pass is mentioned which can vie with 
that spoken of by Kuppetl, nnd the itincrnry prcsvuts little 
more than a catalogue of minor wndis, hilLi, and [>»tclii« of 
plain. Other travellers' have since him gone over the same 
ite, but ha^'e given no detailed description. 

DISCCBSIOK IIL 

THE S«ET1tlH» KSn OF TIIE .KLUimC OVIW — JEXr.IttT PAIDOOtf OR 
EL-HEIUTII — TUK TDRTItRSS OF AKAIIA. 

The northern extremity of the ^Elanitic Gulf is historically 
noteworthy as the locatiou of two places which arc intei'cstiiig 
to ns in connection with three epochs. One of those is that 
of the middle ages and the Byzantine supremacy; another is 
that of the flourishing period of David and Sotomou ; and still 
another is that uf tho journey of the in-nelites from Egypt to 
Palestine, at which tiatu it la plain that Klath and Kzioo-^eber 
wore in existence. 

It is only owing to the researches of modeni lravell«"s, be- 
ginning with Ruppell in 1S22, and followed by Schubert, 
Bobinson, and WelUtcd, that we have been able to glean any 
insight into the arcli:L-ulogtcal choracterof Akaba. Sectzen nod 
Burckhardt were both most onxioua to reach it, but found it im- 
possible without the certainty of deatli, and so were reluctantly 

' Extnot from Boron KoIIcrV Itiittmry, t.c. m Geoff. Jour. ]»d. vol. xiL 

, 78-79. 

* Rer, U. Formbr, M.A., A VuU la the Eaii, Load. 1843, pp. 217-2IJ0. 



titt knckat travellers 

tfc»r ongra EentODCtiS 

^ooptv, and thit its position 

ie^ Sea made it a coveted 

> greatest inpoituicc at the 

'n Jcwisli liistotj a hundred 

. iig Jehoshnphat, wliofio floot 

ot lUion-peber (1 Kings xx. 49). 

■ I* orersliadovud by its mnre mic- 

.11 restored tlm plucc to his nation, 

Kt il had been captared by the Eyomitcs 

ThU w«B 800 years before Christ. Some 

. im kinf; of Sjiia brought tbe place under 

fierc driven nut, and Syrians took up their 

. ... xvi. ti). IVicopius tells us that in his day 

' and Jews Ured thare side by side, and the same 

I '-'iiitinaed to exist after the place passed under 

._i,J.iii rule. 

I Save alliidwl in another place to EnppcU's statement, that 

^ iitt, after making excavations at Akaba, a part of a 

^_ < I. -lilt, and tbftt ho heard that BotnaQ gold coins bad 

^)iHi diirovprc<d there a few j-ears befora. I know no reason 

^nibliiif^ the autlietillcity of these discoveries. Tliey geom 

nil' to be xiifHciently loiportunt to warrant future search. 

'rha two vbJDCti of tho greatest intcrost ore the niins on the 

uUnd, and the fortress od the mainhmd. 

tht! island bears tho name KaroQll or Fharaoh, And tha 
l^orant Arabs of tbe neighbonrliood have a tradition that bera 
ihe Ki!y])tian CDonarch perished. I have on a preceding pajre 
olludc-d to the possibility tliut this traditiuu may ho far rest in 
fact, tSat theru may have been an iiitercluingc of the name of 
Jchoshnphat and Pharaoh, and that the andcot story is the 
rommcmoratinn of tbe loss of tbat kin^'ii fleet on the rocks of ' ' 
Eki<in-gcbor. We Bn> indebted to the oJBcers of tlie surveying 
ship "Pnliourus" for tlio moat of what wc know regarding the 
niins on tliis island, some of wliicli aro in a vcn- i>erfect state, 
iind dato hack to the twelfth century. They apjiear to have 
lte>!U tlio work of Sjiladin, although there is one building called 
by the Arabs ed-Deir, tlio con\'eat, and supposed to be of Chris- 
tian origin. 







The island itself lica eight miles from Hie northern extn- 
mity of the gulf, and vcrj- near the western cout. It is nboat 
four hnndr«(j'paees in len^h, nnd the stxis mns parmllcl with 
the shore. Th« island is composed of two roanded hills, each 
ahoat a hundred and fift; fe«t in heiglit, connected hy a tow 
flat tsthmni). The whole is sarronnded bj a massive wall, 
defended hy square towers at the corners. The channel 
between the island and the shore is vct}- narrow, and jrct it 
affords tlie bett and secnrest liarhour north of Dahab, being 
riiieldod both from the northern and southern winds. 

Around the top of the northern hilt runs a distinct wall, 
endoBiDg a spnce three hundred and sixtv feet in length, and 
tunetj feel in breadth. Within the wall stand se\'eral square 
bnildingK, separated from each other bj tliic^k masonry. 
Through one of tliese Wellsted entered, and found an arched 
(iiambcr, whose ceiling rested upon two arches, supported by 
a Doric column in the middle. This building is made of 
tr^uarc hewn stones ; all the rest were of rougher materials 
cemented with poor mortar. In the rubbish which lay aroand 
he found fragments of marble tablets, and pillars, belonging 
apparently to an older structure tliun *ny now existing. Car- 
less, the companion of WelUted, saw an inscription, but unfor- 
tmtatcly neglected to copv it. The whole castle was iu excellent 
prtaerration. 

The southern hill is tlie scene of a mere mass of shapeless 
ruins. On no part of the island was there water, although on 
the nortlicni hill the travellers observed a pair of great cisterns, 
Itcwn out of the solid roclc, and evidently intended to hold ram- 
WBler. One of these was forty feet long and fwty deep- A 
Ijii^ fish-pool was also seen, it too being hewn out of the solid 
rock. The tongue of land connecting the two parts of the 
Idand is covercHl with heaps of hxxio soud, mid dispkys no 
T^elation except a few witliered shrubs. The walls are com- 
posod of granite, cemented with a mortar of day and chalk, 
and dcHjiitv the rudeness of the materials, they rifc to a height 
of twenty to forty feet, ond in some places have tlie outside* 
covered with stucco. The supports of the windows, doors, 
and gates wone finished with bricks, which, eoining in contrast 
with the dark culour elaewhere, presented a very auractive 
a|ip<rarance. 
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THo «)v« (iowtt tb* pdf lioin tbo tsliod b oot so desolate 

& sdMc MMilfc; mkI imtesd of mutM of bore, sange 

cum inxuMK M iba MB, there are sandy and grarelly tongues 

ruiiiiinf; 9ut» li» Mook of tliem formed, it would kciu, by the 

. Uitf ■hMtlss of Um) watlui. 

iac luJvkt dMcription of the costlc on the mainland has 
b\-4U gitvu tiy Roltinson, although Ktippcll and Do Liborde 
hAV« both gtwn full Recounts of it. Within theru am 
,,,. — I --rtrtmeDts for com and atores ; tlie roof is flat, and in 
1. <ria a court nheru light palm-covered huts are put 

up lur the accommodation of the garrison. That the fortress 
is as old as Abulfoda's timo, and Uint it van u.sod nt that tiuM 
to [irottJCt the ITaj pilgrims, is fully knonm from tlio tosttntouy 
of that writer. Alihough Burckhai-dt ascxibes the construction 
of the new part of the castle to one of the Eyjptian Ghorides 
of tlie sixteenth centui^', yet it does not seem ceitain that this 
was tlio truo origin, and it is possible that the inscriptions to 
which Kuppell alludes n*ould give eomo infonnattoo oq Ute 
subject. At att evtints, it was constructed, and it has been 
sustained, for llio ono simple object of caring for the safety of 
the Mecca pilgrims. In lEuppell's time it was garriaoned by 
forty men. Bobinson found but tliirty-thrco soldiers there, — 
an undisciplined set, miniusiing of Bcduins from Upper Egypt, 
with a. cnptain, an artillery officer, a commissai^', and a governor 
who bore the title of Aga. Wellsted found a garrison of forty 
Ht Akaba, Mogrchins from Uie western Barhary States; yet 
he remarks that the security of the place depended far more 
upon die fear of Mohammed Ali than upon these tixxips. The 
waits of the cn«t!oj vfhich are thirty feet in lioight, and lie four 
hundi-ed and fifty feet from the bench, con^st, according to 
'Wellsted, of alternate layers of white and red stones, — a style 
of architecture very much admired in the earlier Arabic times. 
The nL-ighhom'hood is ver)' fertile; the palm gro\-e close by 
yields dates ; and there is an abundance of vegetables raised, 
although no such gardens arc to he scon as in Isstachri's times. 

Kobinson found a room in tho castle nliich was tolerably 
free from the vermin winch abounded almost everywhere, but 
vou Schubert preferred to lodge outside in his own tent under 
the palm treea. The castle Wvs on the eastern aide uf AVadi c] 
Arabs, on a gravelly slope, which rises abruptly to tlie rungo of 
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mountains on tlie east. Tliese mountuius are much broken, bat 
Uiere seemed to be no watercourses. The water appeared to 
be abforbed bj the grouud before reaching the eea. Itohinson 
found that be could succeed, as Lnbordo niid Kuppell had done 
before him, id digging down through the gravel of the beach 
and finding fresh water ; but in the castle there is a fine well, 
fifteen or twenty feet <leep. 

yorth-cast of Akaba, and a day's journey away, Rot^naon 
diFcovcrod' a high mountain called ci-Ashab, behind which lay 
a sand plain known as el-Hesmih. No one of hia guides appears 
to have recognised this as the soutliemmost extremity of the Soir 
range ; and in the contracted form of the word — IK-sma — we 
may doubtless ace the ancient Ilashmonah or Azmon, mentioned 
in Num. xxxiti. 29 and xxxiv. 4, 5, one of the leading htndmarks 
of tite territory which the Isrnciitos e.<ipecti>d to possess. 

Directly north of the fortress is Wadt Ittim, the narrow 
ODtlet of \Vadi Arabs, the pass throngh which the Israelites 
ant^oestionahly had to pass' as they camo down from tlio liroarl 
valley and skirted the mouutains on the east, aa told in Num. 
xxi. 4 : " And tJify journeyed from Mount Hot by the way of 
the Red Sea, to compass the land of Edom ;" and here it wa?, 
that, obliged to turn back so far from their direct path and 
make so long a cinniit, " the sotd of the people was much dia- 
conraged by tlic way." Hero, too, it -was that " the Lord sent 
fiery serpents' among the people ; and they bit the people, and 
nacb people of Israel died." 

' flift. ntxanhet, i. 174. 

' In this oODJectuTG RJtUr appcnre to overloolc the fact tluit in Mum. 
xxsiii. tbera occur eoTeral ttatioiw bclvrocn Haabmoaah aad Exion-gcW, 
tU. Kosootb, BeiiA>jaakftn, Hor-baeiilgiul, JoLbatliah, sod Eliruu»)i ; «iid 
tlist bandcfl thia, which ishanl to reooneilu with tho fact that thocl-llbianh 
potnteJ out by RobuKon i* but a ibatt duUmco uortli-cnst of Alcftbk, tha 
argimient drHuii [rom Num. xxxir. 4, &, is not nmily connected wiili the 
disbomy ot the locality of Hnsar Addar in Bouthem Jiuiaa. — Ed. 

' It vill be Tcmoiabcrod thnt it wm avt Sac ttota he<e lliat Burc]ihardt 
waa toldol the exHteDce ot Tciiomous KTpcnts even at tho pmaent duy, 
and Uiat he wmi told ihAt iu the Arable vereioa of tho Puitatoucb Uui 
aion " Hcry flerpcalc " is rcadorcd " Krpcnta with » Ser; Bthi|[." 
■Dw none of tbem, bovever. BobiasoD alliultt to the exitunc* of 
I at Akaba.— £0. 
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<{/' tha Bovit to Ojth'r. 

t VAu • ^^..:* iW Muut of the most andoot point known 
. ahicli hinge all our questions about the 
■*« Mb naprocal relation of the I'^t and the West 
t of t^ wiirid. This point U one of great interest 
. -.ufii wiUi the story of Solomon and the fortunes 
: Isntel ; but tliere is no reason to bdieve, tliat 
^11 c iu importance waA greater than that of many 
l^x* itt antiquity, all traces of which have perished. And 
M> '. fur the fiticred Scriptorcs, which have escaped the 

r... , time, our knowledge of Ophir would have utterly 

iReEubud ; aor could wo, who live in the Occident, even with 
hU the helps which the ablest orientxli:;t$ afford n^ trace any 
nilk-a of a. land historically so interesting, nnthout utterly losing 
oar way in :l labyrinth of fablea and conjectures. For there 
bu be«Q DO lack of speculation, eron as it is, among the most 
H^gacious and loaniod men, touching the real loention of Ophir. 
It is only necessary to remind the n?ader that Calmet considers 
it to have been Armenia; Uardt, Phiygia; Oldennan, Iberia;* 
Liprnius and Josrphus' attribute the name to the Golden Cher- 
sonese ; Rclandus and Ousetcy' think it to have been Ceylon ; 
Macdonald* imagines that he find.1 its location in Snmatni; 
Dapper, Lopex, and Bruce, in Sofala and ifozambiquo j Kod- 
tciquiou and D'Aiiville, on the eastern coast of Africa. Arias 
Jkfontanus, Pfeffelltu,^ and otlion, hare gone still further, 
looking for Ophir in Peru ; wliilc the great narigator Colnm- 
bus* WHS convinced that ho had discovered it in the West 
Indies, and wrote in a letter to his Government that "the 

> GMonftu, Ophir, in Enteh and Grnbcr, AI^joeiH. EMryehp. tUr iVit- 
much. v. K. itu Stc. l^-ipfl. IfOa, quarto, O— Z, 4 Th. pp. 201-304. 

* n. Jatepiii Aatujttilal. Jud. lik TiiL C. 6, <d. IIuTercamp, T. i. f.437; 
Mnrtiut liponii Dwertati^ lU Scvig^tiffne Salompnit O^iritim^ in Ul^Uai, 
The*, vol. T. t(A. cccsliii.-ccclxxxvii. 

* II. lEolAiicIiUL, Diawrt. Iv., de Ophir, iu Dii^rtatianim miKfHanr<fntm, 
Vm i. Trajtoti td PUfxa. 170$, p. 186 ; IVtn. OaMley, JVur. Land. 1819, 
vol. L p. 47, otc. 

* Macdotinlit ia Anat. Keitarcha^ T. i. Ko, 17. 

* J. ¥. Pfcflcliiw, I'hihh^iina kirtoricam ifc Urminv itotigationit Opt^rifM, 
inttituiK a l^aimione tjiuijae socm navalUttu Arsentvrati, 1692. 

* AL TOD HuiulwlilL, KnHMit Unlerftifltun^ii flftfr ifi* hittoruelit EiHw. 
der geoyr. Kmttnim tfon dtr Ntven Wtlt. 1836, vol. i- pp. 77, 317. 
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monntaiii of Sopom [a nam« for Opiiir, given in the Septua- 
pDt an Sophora}, which the ships of Soloniou were three ycai-s 
IB reaching, is in the island of Iiii\*tif and has come with all 
its tmtsnres into l[te possession of the king of Spain." 

These speculations towered to the greatest height of their 
absordity in the conjecture of Wegener,' who not only Buppose(t 
Ophir to include tliu most distant shores of Aain and America, 
bat the African and European islandl as well, which mu»t ho 
passed on tho voyngn: " Na^igntinnca Salomonis fnctim psse in 
Oriootcm et Occidenlera, h. e. in Asiom et Amoricam, Africa:', 
Enropidfuc accurrentibtis insulis inter eiindiim ac re<lciindiim 
DOD neglectis aut relictis." Such fancies as these can nnly be 
explained on the supposition that men do not take into account 
Uia gK«t progress witich time ha« brought, that they look at 
lira past vith the eyes of the presont, and fancy tlint all that 
is done now was done in earlier days. Tiioy do not poreeivo 
the slow progress, the step-hy-step a<lvanrcs wlilch have been 
made from the time of rude Legiiining» up to llic glorioua 
achievcmenta wliich dazzle them even wlitlc tliey write. 

Ophir W08 the land which supplied the Hebrews with gold, 
and hence was often spoken of by them in terms of high praise, 
and in connection witli the kingly deeds of Solomon. His sub- 
jects, in conjunction with the Phrenicians, with whom he waa 
allied, used to sail fi-om the Iduma?an harbour of Elatli and 
Etion-gebei' (-^Klath or JEbth and E&sjongiber, according to 
Ewald), and make a three years' voyage in search of gold, pre- 
cioas stones, and sandnl-wood. In another passage, where Opliir 
is not mentioued, but is undoubtedly alluded to, lliey aiv siud to 
have been in quest of silver, ivory, apes, and pcacoeks. But the 
most important object which they sought was g^>ld,' and not gold 
simply, but a very fine kind of gold held in great repute, and 
often mentioned as the most precious of all. In Juh xxii. 24 
the name Ophir is cveu substituted in the place of gold, as the 
understood synonym of the 6nest ktitd. The gold of Uphaa, 
mentioned in Jrr. x. 9, is the same unquestionably, tlie Hebrew 
letters having been transposed. More uncertain is the expres- 
sion employed in S Chron. iii. G, where, in speaking of the gold 

' M. C. W«^«ncri, Okuii&ti* Archdiac^ni «t ltci?tc«ia KMrtadicoiii, 
Di»cfrmii de itamgationibta Salomonteu, Franoof. nd Viiulr. A. 1074. 

■ Gewniusio Ent^i^.; TiatBamaWvT, Bibl. Altim: ral lu. pp.177, ]7A 
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MHfli^wwrMil: **AniI he garauhud 

- 1— tforbeanty; md ilic gold was gold 

■ ••A Mti dghth Tencs tlic "but" gold is 

wmnI l^h^vAuu seems to stand not for Oplur 

^^«dtt tMilM?, bat OS a giaiernl term ioUtcating 

- ^d^iMiteteg anintries of the East. Tho word seams 

iWf linn wicli tlie Sauscrit punoj i.e. eastern. 

'tuiMHS and Yatabliu fcriuusl)- (not iii joke, as Scaliger 

i<tf«jcctun.*d cUat tlie tiauie Peru auUtlicHulircir dual 

xvX 9>Muotliio^ in cooimom/ and tlmt tltt> tiro lands of 

11 ntid Mexico, were meant; and tliis in spite of tbe 

L made by Acosta,* that the name Peru is nicivly' 

[iknwd from the name of a small river imposed by tho oon< 

qucrvK, and not at all rcoogaised as the name of the country 

by the former possessors. 

Ot>Id, and fine gold too, was uwd largely for ornaments 
eren in Moses' time, and is prominently mentioned in connec- 
tion with the ark of tho covenant and all the utcn&ils of the 
altar. The mercy'^cat was made of Rne gold, tlio cherubim 
also, the ci&udlesticks, latnp> and all the vesseb (Ex. xxxvii,). 
Yot all lliia coutd liave boon procured in Egypt.* The name 
of Opllir docs not occur in llie whole \faiMuc record. But it 
doM appear in tlic book of Job» who was an Islimaelititli prince, 
" a man of Us," and wlio may have had commercial relations 
with Arallii (Gen, xxxvii. ^5). And previous to the time of 
Sulom^^ti, w« know lUnt David consecratod thnjo thousand talents 
of the gold of Ophir (1 Chron. xxix. 4) for tlie building of the 
t4>mplo of Jehovah. There must have been therefore some 
irnlKc belwwn ralcstinu and Ophir prior to the advent of 
Solomon, — an iinportunt point, overlooked up to tho time of 
Viucent,* but not ncceasariiy implying, as Prijcaux asstrta, that 



» M»rUn Iii»enii Di»mt. Opki'ritira, I.e. ceclituvii. ; CQini«re .Moimwkxm 
/VtatiV <l LUtnria Viivrtm iUnMrium Mlecl. Cvnmtntar. w Ai. 3 Begim, 
e. Ix. to\. 162. 

■ Jim. AcoMa, 3. J^£k uatura aon o«-5u, CoIqd. Agripp. 1^6, lib. i- 
a, lUL p. !». 

■ Voa Iioniratlio, Ktmtan^ Vottt- unJ IteligteiwfrKhickte hraib, Pt L 
P.43U. 

• ff. VInowit, Tit Cummrct and Xa^tinH t/ At Anciatta in lU 
Mian Ovniii, [<ood. I8V7, tuL ii. p. iQQ. 
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it does, tliat thcro were neccssanljr voyages made thiUicr in 
kiQg David's time. 

The gold of Ophir, tlien, does not Appear firet in the Scrip- 
toTcs in conntiction with the splendid reigo of Sulomon, but 
is to bo fonnd in the bcxiks of Kings, In the Chronicles, in the 
minis (xlv. 10), in Job (ssviii. 16, x.\ii. 24), and in the pro* 
lets (Iso. xiii. 12): "X will make a man more precious Uiiui 
ft gold, even a m;in Ihaii the golden wedge of Ophir." But 
K was lUo fleets of Solomon which brouglit this prti'ioua com- 
modity to Palestine in any abundsnDo, and made it a more 
conmon possession. The question is a natural one, vfIichco 
that prerioua ntetul was brought, iind whence, too, eamo the gold 
irUich Moses brought up out of f^g^P^ to use for suctificial 

epurpoecs (Kx. iii. i*!, xL :i). The great nmnnot of gold and 
nlvcr which David had collected in view of the future lemplo 
is alluded to not only in the passage cited above, bnt also in 
I Chmn. v.-xm. 2, 14. But the great commercial importaut.-c of 
Dphir, the pliicu whence all this niiiivrul wealth wua bixiught, 
appeare very prominently for the first time during the peaceful 
and pro«pcrous reign of Solomon, forty yeaiB in duratiou, from 
UJO. lOld to 1175. 
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TTtE HtnOQtCAL DATA OF THE HOVIE TO OPnilL 



The passages of the books of Kings and Chronicles in which 
mention is made of Ophir are as follow : — 

1. 1 Kingo ix. 2l>-28 : "And king Solomon maile a navy 

of ships in £xton-|Tcbcr, which is beside Elotli, on the stiocc uf 

ic Bed Sea, in tho land of Edom. And Hiram tent in the 

vy hi» servants, shiptnen that had knowledge of the sea, with 

le sen-ants of Solomon. And they came to Opliir, and 

ihed from thence gold, four hundred and twenty talents 

anr hundred and Bfty in the account {p^'cn in 2 Chron. viii. 

pS], and brou£;ht it to king Solomon." 

In the following chapter we have (he acconnt of the visit of 
the queen of Slicba (Saba, in the soutli of Arabia), who brought 
tlie king a present of a hundred and twenty talents of gold, 
sides spices and predons stones; so that, in llie wonts of the 
VOL- I. T 




TSE SI^fAJ PEXIirSVLA. 

sacred itatrative, " iIkitb came no more sucb nlmncUnce of spices 
as these wliich tlie ^ucco of Slieba gave to king SolomoB." 
Tbe gold whicli sbc brougtit is not S|>ukeii of &s ttie golti of 
Ophir, and Uierc naa no need that it should be ; for, acccHxliiig 
to the account of Agatharcliides (de Jtuhro Mari, ed. Hudson, 
|t. 60), sti aluiiduiiee of this metal was found in her own 
Arabia Felix. Aud uvea if she was compelled to go out of her 
own dominions to procure gold, she huil immediate access to 
Ethiopia directly opposite, — a land alivaja ricli in gold, and 
vritb wliicb she doubtless had close commercial rclatious. And 
the nnmeroos pasfagos of Scripture which speak of the gold of 
Sheba, i.e. Saba, — 1 Kings x. 2, Ps. )xx. 15, £wk. xxvii. 12, 
23, for example, — neitlier impl/ nor disprove the existence of a 
gold-pruducing district in Arahin, nor a voyage thence to the 
land of O^hir. 

2. The narrative given in 1 Kings s. 1 L continues as fol- 
lows: "And the navy also of Hiram, that brought gold from 
Ophir, brouj;lit iu from Opliir great plenty of almug trees 
[that is, saadiil-wood] aud precious stones." We are then told 
for what obji^ct these presents wei-c to to used, and then tbo 
rt:tuni of the queen to her own country' is mentioned. In 
ver. 14 wo are informed that " the weight of gold tliat came 
to Solomon in one year was six hundiied tlirecscoro and sit 
tal«nts of gold," not to speak of the suras gained in trade, and 
taken as duties from the Arabian sheikhs who came with their 
costly goads. And from ver. L6 to ver. 21 wc have the list of 
targets and shields and other large objects which were niado by 
tbe Jewish king out of pure gold. No silver was used, for in 
tlie reign of tins bpleudid monarch silver was of little value: 
2 Chron. ix. 20, "It was not anytliing accounted of in tlie 
days of Solomon." 

Wc tlion pass on in the narrative given in 1 Kings x. to 
what seems am entire change of scene, without a single word of 
explanation or preparation : 1 Kings x. 22, " For Ihe king had 
at sea a navy of TharsliisU with the navy of IlJiani : once in 
tlu-ee years came the na^'y of TliarHliish, brin^'ng gold, and 
siKx'r, ivury, and apc-s, and peacocks," 

This liiii^uMge would be almost identical with that employed 

^ Ckron. ix- 21, were Jt not for the fact that, instead of the 
"at sea," we have in tlie latter passage the words 
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" to Tarshisli," indicating a verj' different goal. This diffcrcncu 
lias olwavs bceo Llie source of much difficulty tocommvuuturs; 
11)4 if we adhere to the literal reudiog, ttie sense its indeed very 
ciMcnre. The only way to arrive at a clear understanding of 
wfaat is meiint, is by Kupposing Umt iti tlie pasiage 2 Cliroo. ix. 
21, "for llie king's sbi^is went to Taraliish," tlie words *• to 
Tarslital] " liuve ca-pt into lliu later account of tlie clirouicler^ 
or have been wrongly copied by some still Inter transcriber. 
Tiio lotlci' is tlic view taken by the most recent conitnentator 
Ml these passages, the learned and gifted Ewald, in his 
Uitiortf of the C/tiliIrm of hrael^ who has no lieailatJan in 
ajiserting that tlic author of the uccoiuit given in the Chroniclea 
was mustalicn in his uac of the phrase " to Torshish.'* Bat I 
will rot leave the subject, which is one of importance, without 
speaking more fully upon it. 

The passage, as given in t Cliron. ix. 21, is as follows: 
"For the king's ships went to Tarshlsh with tlie servants of 
Hiram : every three years came the ships of Torshish, bringing 
f^d, and silver, ivory, and apes, and peacocks." Ucro the word 
Ophir docs not occur ; and since the results of the ci:pc<.litioii 
are precisely similni' to those which were sought in Ophir, it has 
been thought by many tliat there were two different oxpoditiotig 
by sea, — the one to a place in the cast known as Oph)r,audone 
ID tlie we^t called in the Hebrew account Tnrshisli, but more 
familiarly brought to our knowledge as Tarteasus in Spain ; and 
that both of these expeditions proceeded from the port of Kzion- 
g^r, on the .^lanilic Gutf (now Aknba, on tlia gulf of the 
tame name). They take the words the '^ ships of Tarsliish " as 
literally iudicnting a fleet which sailed for that place. Others, 
on the contrary, have understood by timt expression, not tliat 
they wera vessels actually bound for Tarshish, but tliut thoy 
were in some way connected with that placu, in n way which 
to a ssilor's ear rather indicated tlie charnctcr and quality of 
t]i9 ships than the port for which they sailed ; in one word, that 
tlie phrase "sbips of Tarihlsh" was one familiar to mai-iners, 
but which was liable to ba misunderstood by those who lived 
away from tho sen, or to pass in time into such a degree of mis- 
use that a copyist might easily fall into the mistake of sujiposing 
that it dcAignatcd ships bound for Tar&hislL 

1 U. Ewold, GaclddiU da roUu* Israel, 11. tii. 1 U. 8. 7S. 
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It most strike one as very sini^ular tit the outset, Xh%i if the 
expression "abipB of Tarsliish" or " II TBTsbiah fleet" literally 
indicates vessels which sailed for l)iat place, it n-as an unac- 
countfible pleonasm of the clironiclor to mention ia tlie same 
rente that those &liip4 ^vent to Tarshiali ; and it is no loss 
incredible how he could pasa oTcr in utter silence Uie well- 
known voyage to Ophir, It n in the highest degree improbable 
that, at iliQ veiy outset of tho Uebrenfr' marilim© effoits, they 
could niiike such amnzing progress as to be ablo to fit out tvo 
such expeditions under the reign of a single kiug, as the sup- 
posed one whose limit was Tartessus, ami that which proccvde^l 
to Ophir: for vsa know that not even the tattor could Ui 
ftttempletl without calling in the help of lliram the king of 
Tyre. Vet not eveu this circain'tanee haa intimitiated tlioae 
who have accepted the theory- of the doable expfdilion. They 
1)a%-o c-veo gono so far as to suppose that ahips were cartit^d 
overland frutn Eziun^gebcr to the Mediten'ancan, and then 
dcsjiatcJied for the Spanish Tarlcssus. Yvt to consider (his as 
the Hebrew Tarshisii is not without its dilBcuItici;' andtheBrst 
appeamnco of tlie word hi tlie Bible (Gen. x, 4), where we meet 
tho form Tarsliish Kittiin, indicates, ucconliiig to Paulus^ the 
Archipelago. It has been asserted that the I*lia.>niciaus, whose 
skill as maritime adventurers and discoverers was known and 
undisputed, could readily have become tho pilots to convoy an 
Israditisfa fleet from Kziou-geber to Tarshtsh. But the com- 
plete silence of Jowisli history on this point, the want of any 
alluiioH in the IlebfL-w records to the sending of a royal fleet 
to the extreme western limits of the Mediterranean Sea, coni- 
pefs me to regard this as an unsupported hypothesis. Is it at 
all probable tliut the enterprising Phcenicians and Carthaginians, 
who so jealously kept in their own hands the commerce of tho 
M&Uterranean, would have calmly suffered tho Ht-brewa to 
intc-rfcre with tlicir claims? Ts it probable that the classic 
authors -would not liavc n sinj;lc line reganlliig tho Jewish 
expeditions to Spain in rjucst of its wealth, and that Herodotus, 
who gave us the account of tho discovery of that wealth by tlie 
P)ia?nieiaiJ3 in the time of Argathonius (i. 1G3), would not 
have alluded to this Hebrew interfCTonce? Could Solomon 

' P. Chr. Schfewer, VnivenalMMoristke Utbtrrickl dtr Gft^n<Ate dtr 
-Zttb 1 It. pp. 3L>g-23S, Ki>t« rr. 
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iy liavo liarbuurcd the tliouglit of contending with tlie 
Phtpniciaus for llio coutrol of the Sleditcn-arcant 

Bodiart,' wlio cleni-Iy saw the diliicuUics to bo (net tn Uxi 
SpBuish hrpotheais, pro[ios«l in its stcwd the supposiUou tlut 
tbpre WHS a Becond Tarshish on tho coait of the InHinn Oconn, 
near to Ophir, perhsps the island of Ceylon, and tluiE thenco 
thp shi[u which left Kziun*gcber saiUd. Hensler, who coin* 
tilled with tlioso who tbouglit tliat tht^n; Wei's two KpnTste 
cspcditions, — the ouc to Ojihir, the other to Tarahish, — sought 
for the Jnttor on the eastern coast of AfricA. Brace took tlio 
flame ground, resting bis siippositioo on his discovery of a placfi 
Qwntioned in the Abjsstnian annaU of Anibcla Sior or Torshisb, 
irhose situation waa about four deg. S. lat^ and not far from 
(he morlem Portngucso settlement of Melinde. This posilion 
Ht-mikr, witli greater learning than thnt of the Scotch tiiiveller, 
has ftiily worked out, and laid down in his commentary.' 
lliietiii* and the dlstingnidied Michaeh's have ndiiered to th» 
ihfory that Tar*hish meant Tarlessus in Spain; tlie former' 
resorting to tlie theory that the fleet left tlic Red Sea and woa 
iraniiported to tho ^Icditi:rriinuun by mcORH of the ancient canul 
acrosi the Isthmus of Suez, the latter* cstsblUltiDg his poeition 
by tuppo«iiig thnt tho fleet circamnavigated Africa. Tlic latter 
Tien' is supported, or at any rate rendered not iinposiiibtc, by Oie 
fact that llei-udotus (iv. 42) Cells us that this had been accom- 
plished by the rboiaicians at the time of Pharaoh Necho. And 
two of tlie most recent critics who have written upon tliia sub- 
ject, while casting aaitlc the hyj)othcsi» that Africa was circum- 
navigated, have not hesitated to aitiriu thnt tho Hebrew TarsliUh 
was the S|>iiiii8h Tartcssus. But it is altogether impmlmblQ 
that a Heel wils constructed od the ^lanliic Gulf, nnd thence 
lrans[)orted over the Isthmus of Suw and tliroiigh Kgypt, tiico 
to enter the harbonr of Juppa, tlie only one in Palcatiac, and 
thcDce to sail to Spain. 

Another explanation is offered. TJio expression " a fleet uf 



1 S. 4IoclutrU Phal^. lib. Ul. cl vU. ool. 171, 18. 

* Uenaler id Ikntcrkiat/fem £(. Sultcn in dtu Pmiaien, % 348. 

* P. D. Huvtiiis, Cornmatt. de KansaiiouiliUM &tWm>iiu. la Fgoliiii, 
Tktt. »oI, vii. p. ccxei. 

* J. D. llicbaoIiB. Sjatik^am gtesropAie tUbrmonm vtttr* pott Bo- 
cAar/Mm, F. i. p. 98, etc, Ld $ £t Tlianliish. 
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Tarslmh" or «n ship of Taraliish" (rendered by lli« LXX. 
v\oiv 6a>M<r<n}<!) b said hy some commeuUitors' who an; not 
satisfied with tlio Spanish bypothcsts — O. Tychseo, Gossclin, 
Brcdow, and Oos^nias, for example — to he general in itii 
character, and to indicate voyages of long duration (de lon/f 
court),' analogous to tbo modern expression £a»t Indiainen, 
merely meaning ships of great excellence, not necessarily 
implying that the East Indies ivere spvcially denoted, hut 
that tliti ships alluded to wcro Urst-clnss in ihcir Bailing qnnli- 
tios. All seafaring nations have adopted certain expressions 
of a similar choractur. And Ewa.ld* very skilfully shon-s, in 
confirmation of such passages as Isa. ii. 16, Ps. xiviii. 4, that 
by "ships of Tarshish" vcre meant large and puwcr/ul 
TCsecJj, and ihnt tho expression, and the one often occuiv 
ring in kindred cocnectdons, " tht; ships of Hiram," ore 
not to be taken literally, hat to be interpreted under these 
conditions. 

And inasmnch as the most important Mediterranean voy- 
ages of tho Phccnicians were to TarsUIsh, to whicli place the 
Greeks auhsequcntly guvc the nainu Tartcssus, it was very easy 
and very nmtunil for tho oxpr^wion " ships of Tarshish" to creep 
into general use, to indicate those which were intended for long 
voyages, and therefore very readily apjilicable to those which 
were despatched from ililla on tin: stormy lit'd Sea. And this 
is strengtiicncd by the fact that only Fha;niciaii!i used the 
mflritimo language then in vogue: tlic Hebrews ImJ no kn- 
guage of the sea; they must necessarily borrow nil the terms 
which tliey needed to convey fine and remote meanings, from 
their enteqjrising commercial neighbours. The copyists of the 
Chronicles, writing at a later day, may readily be supposed to 
have been ignorant of the meaning of " ships of Tarahish," and 
tho pleonastic gloss may easily have crept in by the easy sub- 
stitntion of the words "to Tnrshish" in place of tho simple 

* S. W«ton, VintrtaHon on Ihe CdwnfnM to u-lieh Salnrvm and Uiram 
stnt their Flntt/irr/orfigttMerclianilLK, in the CiatficalJauma!, 1821, 8ept. 
Tol. xnr. pp. 17-21 ; and C. F. KcD, BibUKh-arclSiloffiaeht Untinttchuiig 
ilber die Hiram- Satomtinitclie Sthiffohrt nach Ophir and Tanis, in dtn 
Uttrpattr Beltra^n sur Thmiog. H'lJwourA. llomburg 1883, toL iL p. 240. 
S«o ftlso ICciVs CammtJitfirti on tSt B«ok of King* [Eng. «d. mjK IomJ, 

» .S. Slouk, Vatttthit, pp. 294. 29fi. 

' U. EwilIJ, Ouchirhte tie* VoOx* laratl, vcl. iii 1, p. 76, Note t. 
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ailjcctirc form "of Tarsliish." TliIs view mikcs the whole 
meaning clear, nnd nttorly ilocs awaj with thu necessity of 
sopposing that there was that dvublc ojspcclitioa hy $cji whtcli 
has recently been insisted upon so atremiously, rrnd with much 
learning and noutcness, hy the commentatnr Ktil. 

That it was not Tarsliish, but Ophir, which sii|)plied Salomon 
with articles of luxury, and that the Holy Scriplun.-* speak of 
but & eiii^Iu terminus to his stnps' voyngcs, is confinned not 
only by the whole coherence of Jewish history willi w3mt has 
been advanced above, bat also by such pnssnges as 1 Kings 
xsii. 49, 2 Cliron. xx. 36, 37; although it is but jnst to remark 
that these passngcs have been wrested from theirnatnral mean- 
ing to support the theory that fleets were transported from the 

r£«d Sea to the Mediterranean, and used there as well as on 

> «Epeditions to the £a»t. 

A hnndreJ years elapsed after the njbjngation of the 
Edoniites by David and the death of Solomon, before nny Icing 
of J udah went into Edom again, and claimed the possession of the 

^lanitic Gulf. We have the event recorded in 1 Kings xxii. 
48: " Jehoshaphat made ships of Thiirshish to go to Ophir for 
gold: but they went not; for the ships were broken [wrecked] 
at Ezion-gobcr." In the parallel passage in the Chronicles, we 
read that Jelioshaphat joined himself uith Ahaziah "to male 
ships to go to TaritLish ;" where, as in the phrase already con- 
sidercil, the expresMon "to Tarsliish" seems to have crept Jn 
wrongly, owing to a inisi-nnccjilion of the copyist, who ap^tears 
to have considered it absurd that*' ships of Tarshish" should 
have be«Q needed to go to Ophir, and therefore ventured to 
change the reading and sny "to go to Tarshish.'* How this 
view supports the theory of Keil, that there were two separate 
expeditions, it were not easy to understand, since it is evident 
that there was a wreck of the fleet which was to go to Ophir, 
and which tlio clironicler makes to go to Tarshish also. Is it 
at all probable that Jehosliaphat, during his reign nf twenty-6ve 
years, twice in succession built ileets in the hnrlwur of Enion' 
geber to go to Tartessus, when he had the harbour of Joppa on 
his own shores, so mach nearer, and the Mediterranean close 
by, so much safer to build upon tlian the stormy Red Sen? 
Joppft was the place whence Jonah sailed to Tarshish: why was 
it not available as n point of departure for Jclioslmphntt vind 
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It must strike one as very singular at tbe ont- 
cxprossion "slips of Tarshish" or "a Tarshisli 
iiidicatoa vessels ■which sailed for that place, ■ 
couiitahle plwinasm of the chronicler to nu': 
verso that those ships went to Tarshish : 
iiicrotlihle how ho coulil pass over in v.r 
known voyage to Ojihir. It is in the hi;:' 
tliat, at the very outset of the Hebrew ' 
couid make such amazing progress a« ■ 
sneli expeditions under the reign of 
posed one whoso limit was Tartcssii. 
to Opliir: for we know that ir 
attempted without calling in tl- 
Tyre. Yet not even this circ;. 
who have accepted the tlicorv ■ 
have even gone so far ns i 
overland from Ezion-pi! ■; 
despatched for the B|i:ii;' 
the Iltihrcw Tarshisli [• •■ 
appearance of the worl 
the form Tarshish K 
Archipelago. It h;<~ 
skill OS maritime a ' 
undisputed, couh! 
Israelitish fleet !" 
plete Bilence i<^ 
allusion in th- 
to the extr.-' 
pels me !■■- ' 
all prohii' ' 
who so ' 
llodit.' 
iiit' n\ 

Jl!l! . 
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. i/.- 1 '!.:': Hm; \\H\w i'.'i.isiiiil .Tonriii!},1tiiil, Sept. 

.ill'. V. Ki'il, /■'''.'•('(■■■i";-ir'i''(ii-'/i^;(i'i'Af Uiittrsiickiiiig 

.. -i.i>- S.-':-i>\:'.it i:,!i'\ t'/'hir itml Ttirsia, in (/in 

' I, ' .'. It i«.<,':<i':. lli'iiilmi-c lt«;i.'t, vol. ii. p. I'lO. 

- - .',■ .*•'.■ 1 ■/ i\'- ,:■< L'''"t>- '■'^- *"'' '"cw]. 

1". ■.■"I. -.'•.','. 

. 1 , '...« i'» ■■,,", v.-l. iii. 1, p. TO, Xote 1. 
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-; iL-red, the expression "to Tarshish" seems to Iiave crept in 

wrongly, owing to a misconception of the co]>yist, who appears 

to have considered it absurd that "ships of Tarshish" should 

have been needed to go to Ophir, and therefnre vi'ntured to 

change the reading and say "to go io Tavshisii." JIow this 
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that there was a wreck of the fli-et which was to go to Oiihir, 

and which the chronicler makes to go to Tarshish also. Is it 

at all probable that Jehoshaphaf, during his reign of twenty-live 

TearS} twice in succession built llects in the liiu'bonr of Ezion- 

eeber to go to Tartessns, when lie had the harbour of Joppa on 

his own shores, so much ne;iivr, nud tlie Mediterranean close 
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wi ihifc a BO fMiaafe to tin •pologtat for the chronicler* who, in 
vi -hv auven bftgoago of Eliezett nukes the king 

t'.' . .. _iKt ga* fleet nt Kzion-geber to go to Tarsliish, 

.t . ut iuti htva wrecked, cauies him to luitd aaotlier 

tk- Mkii u> v'^rliirr which also suffered a similar ileatnictlou. The 
llnrt^ «L-conlia^ to this view, pcrlilicd hy t)ic judgment of God, 
b«cuM« id the cooipact which Jchosha]ihat had wllli Aaariali 
lit* wielMiI king of IsRiel, and the second vraa destroyed after 
tfeuM e«m|MKt had been aiinnlled. T)ie inconabtencjr in tliis ii 
usuuf<Mt; it seems improbable, as RdaaJ* saggests (nam qvU 
atuu MMf« prtstiittis, ipmm <x Joppa /ohei-a poa*^ t Siaa 
.-Ini&KO etastem mitteret Cartlia'jinemt Setl hie trror nctut atj 
mi jam alii anU no» tidcnint, quia nattt Tartia dUwilur rnisttb 
in Ophir^ cfc-), that a fleet shAiiIil bo constructed in Jli\& and 
transported thcnco to the M(.>iliterTiinL>Qn; and it is just as 
incredible that the newly builded fleet should twice perish in 
the same way before leaving the harbour. Ccrlainly tlw 
defltntctioQ of ono Tarshisit fleet, %Thii:h was to sail to Ophir, 
would have prevented any attempt at constructiDg a second. 
The rccogaition of on error on the psrt of the ehronicler or the 
copyist has certainly no reason to be confounded with a ration- 
alistic intcrpretstion of tin passage, nor with an uncriticnl 
treatment of the subject, for genuine criticism must degwiid as 
luueli upon facts aa upon words. The tlieury uf tho double 
expedition, ono tu Tanthish and the other to Ophir, is favoured 
neither by tho history of tlio Holy I^nd, nnr by the records 
which have come down (o us of ancient maritime cliscnvcry : it 
is, moreover, by no means mide nccesKirj- by the list of African 
urticlcfl of mercliandise which Solomon imported,' and only 
rests upon a few words which are easily accounted for on tho 
ground of a natural misunderstanding on the part of tho copyist. 
And if it be timught over bold to make this charge, if we may 
not vent>tre to accnse the copyist of a geographical error, we 
may simply accuse ourselves of ignorance, and re-assert, as 
Qustrciauro" has done, tliat bo was perfectly justiRed in the use 

* E. Rolaanlui, DUmtIoI'm IV. dc Ophir, to DiMeriatiomim MitctUaiK- 
omm. Pats I. TrBJocti ad Hliwi. pp. 107, l«d. 

* ItoMnmullcr, Ifaiutb. tkr bOL AtlerthHm/J.: rol. iii. S iv- pp- 406-111. 

* E. QuAlremiro, Uttmira <itr la Patpi d'Oi^hir, in Minu Jt t'lttttiutt 
Rog. dt Praia, Aead. d'Tucrii. H BtU. LeUna, T. xr. P. ii. pp. 377, 378- 
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of the wonU " to Tarsliis]) ;" for tliat wwd TareliisK U one of 
rsnabic npplicntioi), and iU etymology ia unknown U> U!t. It is 
pOMtbte that it was n term applied to aoj remote rcgioa (^iVu 
^laiyn^), and we have mention of a Tareiiislt in Cilicia^ irhich 
wss once the most distant point uhteh tlio Pha-nicinna bad 
reached in their tentative di»cov«ries, LatCT the more distant 
Tunb received the same appellation ; and stil! later the remote 
Turtcssos of Spain, hcyoml the I'llhtrs of Ilert'iiles, was known 
by the sanic de»i<.'nation. In the same sense, the distant Uphir 
could bear the same name at tJio time when tlio writer of th» 
Chronicles made his recordii. That thu use of the word U 
^"ery ancient, appears fruni its mention in Gen. x. 4, where, oa 
BoscnmUller remarks, Turshisli is coujutneU with Elialiah and 
the reitiolo lands of the weat. This does not iinply^ however, 
that the Spanish Tarteseoa was at all refen-ed to; yet that 
]iluce is meant in Isa. xxiii. 6, lU, and in Ezek. Kxxviii. 13; and 
afterwards, at the time wh*n Carlliafte n^*e to its rommaiulin^ 
|>t>wf r, it was considered the utmost western pliice of imjKirtance 
{Tapv^ov, Polyb. iii. 24, 3). Jchriug' has ciidoavovircd to 
show that India Orientalis was meant in the ChitmicU-s by the 
wukI Tarshi;ili. Yet despite tliis, the expression "ships of 
Tarshish'' seems to imply, as Tueh ^ has recently shonii, merely 
ships of large size, and adapted to distant expeditions ; atid the 
destriiclion of those ships at Kzion-geber appenra to have been 
occasioned by the unskilf ulness of the Hebrew tailors : for ire 
have no account of the employment of Pliocnician mariners 
during the n.'i^n of Jehoshnphat; hnt, on thit contrary', we have, 
in his refusal of the assiilance of Ahaziah (1 Kings xxil. 49) 
the kinc; of israe), who lived nearer the Pliccnicians and was 
on friendly terms with them, an index of his want of such hvlp 
as the trained Tyriim sailors would have been able to render 
him. 

Sonte otlier minor discrepancies ai'O easily explained : for 
instance, tlint between I Kings Ix. 2S, where it is said that 
Solomon received four hundred and twenty talents of gold from 
Opliir, and 2 Chron. riii. 18| where we find four hundred and 

' Joacb. Cbriat. Jchringii JXmrl. A rtjp^m Tvrtchifc^, in VgoUui, 
rktmur. vol. Tii. coccxTi.— oowaix. 

> Tuck, Htctuhnrif in JIatL AOstnteui. Uinatw. ZtiL 1635, Ifaf Ko. 
p. 14. 
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fifty given as tlic amonnt. In this |>Incc both Keil snd Ewntd 
(Uscover tlie soitrre of the diverpenre in a vcrj* nnttiral Irans- 
ffaitiou of Hebrew letters. Itnt wbm, again, wc Umi in the 
acmiint, I Kinp) ix. 27* ** And Ilimtn sent in the nnvy hta 
setTsnts, tihipnion that had bnonlcd;;^ of the sea," to EkIoii- 
goYnstf And vi'&A in t!ie Chroniolos tlwit Solomon himself had 
gone to KIsth and Ezion-gebcr, and that (S Chroo. Tiii. 18) 
*' Ilintra M>nt him by the hunds of his Forvnnts ships, and ser- 
vants that had ttnowIcJgcof the sea," Keil has not been able to 
find any explanation, csccpting in the bringing of theso ships 
OTcr ttio Isthmus of Suez, iind re-launching them at Exion- 
geber; and he as welt as AVeston, ivho«c dissertation on the 
iubjecl I have nlready referred to, substantiate that position, 
by citing the instances mentioned by Plutarch {A utonimu, 70), 
of a couple of vessek transported acroea hy Cleopatra, and by 
Macrizi, of the Sultan Snlailin's similar undertaking in 1170. 

But if, with lluj^ Grotius, we take the groond, that the 
' Pticnicians at that time were making use of the Persian Gulf 
for maritime purposes, and had exteiulod their opemtions as far 
as to Tylos and Arnd, tlieir " Tarshish ships" could easily 
come thence to Kzion-geher. And tJiis brings ub at once to a 
fluspicion that the reputed circumnavijjation of Africa by tlie 
Phcenicians had some connection with thut. But it is said, that 
in those passages where the word Tarshish occurs, Iho voyajje 
was three years in duration, whereas that to Ophfr was made 
within a year; and the assertion is prop]>ed tip by the state- 
ment, that Solomon received in a venr six hundred and RrtT> 
six talents of gold. It is said, that had it taken the Ophir fleet 
three years to make its voyage, the statement wouW have been, 
that tlie yearly receipt of g;old from that district or eountr)- was 
only about a hundred and forty or a hundred and sixty talents. 
M'liencc then, asks Kcil, coidd Solomon have accumulated 
those four or five hundred talents of gold, if it took three yean 
to reach Ophir, since ho had no gold in his kinf^dom! But 
does Iho passage in 1 Kings x. 14, " Now the wright of gold 
wbicli came to Solomon in one year was six hundred ihrcescore 
and ttx talents of gold," include tbo present of the queen of the 
Sabccans? And is it necessary to suppose that so princely an 
.nmount was received ftery year, — a sum which is computed to 
be equivalent to £3,000,000 sterling, and which would sood have 
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diminished tlic valne of gold among the simple agricultural 
Uebrenrs f (for it is not supposed that thu account of David's 
accutnolatcd wcahli rccordcd io I Kings xxii. H is to be taken 
otberwlso tliai) figurativclj', as implying broadly and roughlT 
the extent of his preparations to build their temple of Jehovali.) 
We know tliat Solomon received large sums from otlwr sources, 
from his ministers, and from Hiram the king of Tvrc (I Kings 
ix. 1-t). But if he received every year such immcoBc sams as 
six hundred and sixty-six talents of goKl, «$ those imngine who 
ptace Opbir in southern Arabia, and suppose it witliin the reach 
an expedition absent hut a single year, how happens it ilmt 

^•o much stress is laid upon the exchange with Ilirain of tweniy 
cities of Cialilee for the comparatively paltry sum of a hundiud 
and twenty talents I That this was gold finely worked, as 

jilichaelis conjectures, is by no moans certain ; and I have yel 
see any reason for accepting the h^^'pothesis. 



SISC0BBION III. 



■TOE uiExrm or rot jtame ornia wtth onttR sunou or rqiuvocal 

DESIOXATIOXS OP PUCES IH AHASU, AFltlCA, KSTt CCtlU. 

Taming away from the longer discussion of a donhio route, 
I it remnins to ua to consider the voyage to Ophir, — a voyage, 
I'however, which, simple as it looks, is not devoid of some 
'difBcultics. 

The point of departure is not difficult to determine: all 
agree in setting it at i'i-.ion-gebcr, a place whose location is 
well establisheil, and which may have been cither a district, or, 
as Ewald' conjectures, the port of Klath or Eloth, which was 
in its neighbourhood. But the pl:ice to which Solomon'* expe- 
ditions were sent is more dillicult to ascertain, and most lie 
open to more or Ie» doubt. 

Of course there was no possibility of learning the situation 
«f a port on ttie vlCtanitic Gulf, whose name, and nil architec- 
tural traces of which, had vaaisliod before the gulf itself was 
reopened to the scrutinixiug investigations of our time. It ia 
known, liowever, that tlio oamo, althongh in an abbreviated 
* Bir&lil, Gtitk, da I oUyj IktoH, vol. lil. p. 71. 
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form— Asaittn or Assynn — was given to the locality at tlio head 
of the gulf by etstom authors as l«tQ ns tlio ti-ntli century ; 
utd MacrizI, ivho wruto in tlic fifteonlb century, speaks of 
seeing or hearing a name like that applied to the region nliero 
13 faunil the present dty of Akalm. B(ii;hart asserts Umt tJio 
etymology of tbo Ucbrcw nonl makes Kzion-geber mean a 
ledge of rocks ; and Kwald sees in (ho name of the pr«8«nt 
Akflbft, ».#. ridge or back, n form only orally changed and abhre- 
TMtcd from tho ancient Iltbraic and mythologie E»jon-gL'lier, 
which iiignifics die giant's back. The ancient place of departure, 
tJte Kzion-gcher of the Bible, was evidently not the Nobber 
di Sahab, tlio present Minna el Dahab, advaatagooualy situated 
though it was as a place for building vessels, and snggoetjve 
OS is tho coral reef which lies before it, its name signifying 
a comb-like ridge, — that place lies too far to tlie wutli to con- 
form to the scriptural attnsiuns, and to justify the language of 
1 Kin^ix. 2f), " Ezion-gcber, which is bcaidc Ebtli" (-lila). 
We are thus driven to locale the often-mentioned Hebrew port 
ftt the northern extremity of the yKlanilic Gulf : even Nuweihi 
is too far south ; and the immediate npighbourhood of ilCIa, 
with the adjoining little isluud of cl-Korey, satieties all the 
conditiuuD which wo should expect, and dlsplnye good harbour 
privileges. At this spot is a place called Jcierit yaroun, 
wliich the Arabs etiU associate with the destruction of Pharaoh. 
It is possible that thoro may be iii tbis singular fact some 
obscure hinting at the ancient fato of JohoshaphaL's iWt which 
perished there, and whose untimely fortunes may have bL-en 
perpeluateil in Iht- traditions of tlic place. There are uo ruins 
bearing traces of eviJcnt antiquity to be foiutd there. You 
Schnbert thinks that there is no doubt that the tittle island 
opposite Akaha was the anficnl E/ioii-geber ; and Robinson, 
who examined the neighbourhood carefully, in order to gather 
any historical traces of former posaession, deemed it ])ossibie 
that Wadi ct Gliudhyan, which runs fixjin the Arabs, may yet 
bear in its etymology some traces of the name of the old Hebrew 
port, since that word is siielled with the same letters in Arabic 
with which Kzion is spelled in Hebrew. The conjectui* of 
Weston, (hat tlie uauii; Akaba, i.e. dttcentw, ha« any relation 
to the landing of the Ophir fleets, and that this justifies 
■ ' translating ICalaat el Akaba and Balir el Akaba, " Castle 
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of (Itfscciit," and " S*a of tLe descent," hns nothing to support 
it, and is inadmissible. 

But tlioiigh there is not much opportunity for doudtittg 
where was the place of departure of tli« ships bound for Ophir, 
there is, by contrft«t, all the greater difficulty in dotcrmining 
t)ie pluce of tLoir destination, Gcscnins, tn bringing his mas- 
terly Alfuuidinn^ von Ophxr to a closp, tells us that lie has by 
no means exhausted tlie subject, but has merely rolled attention 
to some of the moi-e endent lud ontlyiDg fields of our knowledge 
regarding that ancient commercial mart. And manyothermcn 
of the most splendid Bcbularship have entercxl inio speci:il depan- 
nionts of tlio sul)jeE!t, and have uibjecled them to the most 
hccrutinizing inquiry, briDgiog to their aid all that help from 
■ the study of oriental tongues which we are now able to com- 
mand. The i-esulta attained are not uniform, however. Lassen' 
I places Ophir in India ; Quatrcin&re' locates it nt Sofnla; and 
'Kcil, with the aivtent to a good degree of Ooseniiis, supposes it 
lo huvc bfcn Yemen. We are also indebted for mnch light 
bearing upon the subject in its general bearings to the distin> 
>i;uished suoccMor of De Sacy in the realm of Arabic schoUi^ 
laiiip, Professor Keinaud' of Pari^, and to many other men of 
) great eminence as orientalists, among whom I may mention 
[A. W. von Schlegel,* Gildemeialtr,' Dulaurier," Forbes Royle,' 
whose investigations into titc historical litcralur): of the countries 
\oik the ladiun Ocean have contributed much li^ht tuwonli the 

1 Clir. Lasmu, luiiiM-he AlUrOiumiihutdf, Bonn 1813, voL L I Kiiir., 
j>p. fi.?7-i39, 3H, 3U, fiJO. &30, 2»8, 106-108. Sw ftlw Ibe uaic. wr 
OtKJiiehfe At Gricciurk- hdoflgthisekrn KiSniffm, Bonn 18i8, p. 2fl(*. 

> Et. Qaiueniim, Hm. mir It Pay d'Oj^ir, n Men. I.e. xv. 1'. ii. ^ 

' fleiuaiK), Helalim lia VosittftM faiU }inr trs Arabts rl I\r*a«M^ linnt 
FfaJt ff A hi diiue, iUim if IX. Si^lr, tlr., VaJrn 181 j. T. l et ii. Ouctmr$ 
PrtHmimiire. <U., tt Uzl« Arah. aue trtt'Urtlm; (Jiomhw, FroyMhU Anhta 
rt fVrMiu inntilt rtliitif* h rinitr, l'*riii 1W^. 

* A. W. run Scblogi?), /i*di>N m Kiim fiaaptieiklivnprn, im fttrl. 
.Ktlmtfcr 1M^9, p. 11 rt«eq. 

* J. tiiVliiuciiUT. Srripivtum ArtihtuK dt rohu Jndkn loci f I opiuemli 
, buaila, FMcie. I. Bourw 18^9. 

* Ed. Dulsnrkr, litudt* mar r<mvra^ : Reiat. ttrt Vof. ite 3K A^'minJ, 
' ate., in Jouniat Aiiatit/. IV. lerw. raris IMS, Aofll. S«>[it. )>p. 131-231. 

* J. F. Koyle, Km/i*/ on He Aftiijnili/ o/HituU^o M<dieUu, ftod Letliraon 
ifatcria AAJicn, etc Utid. 1837, ff. ISO-liS. 
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\* into tlie commerce of the 
that Ophir was not the desig- 
'ma^ but nUier tliat it ileaigimtifd ridi 
4^taat fwrbi oo tho coasts uf Arabia 
t; )tul in tlie some way tliat Tliule ludi- 
u Cflno WM the brontd term used by tb« 
ijuticAto the east and the west, and as t]ie 
Dit iiiod ia tnodeni times as u general designation 
M» uf lli« Orient wtiich are far removed from 
Jlic< Zcanc' has expanded the sanw concejition 
m kU|>p<Miu^ tliut Tanliisli was a word applied gcno- 
^y/Mftateffoa at the west, Opiur to one at the east. 
gnmnded mainly upon the fact that the word 
Oykir ia sometimes used by the auctenta to dedgnate countries 
vtWkcix Uofarapart, and in different directions; that lomc of those 
Lwuulriui could not be rcavhe^l in lo»3 tliim throe jmrs for the 
IWad trip ; and that, according to Tychscu,' the word Ophir 
iigniGo* in the Arabic " rich lands." Thiei clvmologicnl cha* 
ncter of tint word is sustained by other orientali^ls, nt least with 
ibia slight niodtficatioa, that by some it is tranidated by the 
l^tiii aiundiintia. The Hebrew wonl rendered " full, rich," 
f xaclly corresponds to Ophir ; and tins fact is conisidercd a 
weighty confirmation of the original Semitic derivation of the 
iitime, which occurs, it wilt he remembered, in Gen. x. as that 
of one of the sous of Juktan. Bredow,* sustained by Koscn- 
inuUcr, has aBirmcd, in opposition to a general signilication of 
tl» word Ophir, that were it so, it could hardly bo applied in 
tlic f^ographical genealogy of Gen. x. to a greut-grcat-^and- 
6on of Shcm, but tliat it must have been, hkc Cash, applied to 
one nearer tlwi parent stock. : in other wonis, that although tlio 
names at tho bcginuiug of tlizit chapter are applied primarily to 
geographical localities, those alluded to later are the projwr 

* Ilwrcu. IikfM titer tint Vtrl-dtr uud IIa»drl <!ir VHQxr dct Akcn WtU. 
3d p<lil. Pt. 1. ))>». I. 

■ A. ^vniw, ■m gtoyrajAucheti Vertiit, Hamtmig, Berlin IHl, 

* n». Cbr. 1>diKii, C'noiwrnror. de eommcrrM el uavigatioa^us IJebrm- 
orum, fie, tn OSltiitff. Comutfnl.'Vta**. Utt.fML xri. p. 15. 

* RdMuuiUlcr, mL AnA. It. iii. p. ISO, Not. 68. 
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names of persons. But I do not think tliis objection entitled to 
great vreigKt. llartmann^ draws the infercncei that Ojihir wafi 
one of tliose wandc'riug names, like Tartossus, Cusb, Tauras, 
and tlie like, aud thnt it was first given to a port of southern 
Arabia ; but when emigration began, and the inhabitants pushed 
their way fuxtlior on, and established colonics on the coasta of 
Africa aud India, tlie name too waa transplanted and multiplied, 
and many Ophirs were to be found. His theory furnishes a 
satisfartory sulutiun of the f:ict, that, for whatever cause, many 
places bearing the same name are continually referred tu iu the 
ancient ri-curds, inauifcslly lying widely apart. 

This last view, iiiurcuvcr, 'a that entertained by an early but 
▼07 acute obaervcr, wlioAo large experience in travel enabled 
him to correct many errors into which his prodec«ssor3 in the 
same Bold of research liad fallen, and whofie intimate knowledge 
of the New "World led him to an analogy wliick in IiU mind 
proved very fruitful. Joseph Acosta* saw that the Hebrews 
may have uicd the word Opliir in juat some way in which his 
f«Uow-countr}tiica the Spaniards used tlis woid India. AU 
distant lands, which soonietl very unlike their own, they used 
to call the Indies ; and all the pL>oplo who lived at tlie ends of 
the earth they designated aa Indians (ita Indiam a-i/ue toeatU 
twalri JJispam, tt A jiiericam el Me.ricam, et eiiKu ei Mahccamj 
et Braeiliairi, reifioHCS ctrto ei ettit tt forma laiiesime dUsidtntes). 
Vet Acosta is very far from falling into tlio error that Optiir 
wa<i to be supjxwed to be America taken broadlr, or Pura in 
a more restricted sense, as some of liis predecessors supposed 
and maintained (per metaUutin veto Ophire sice Opir« sit 
dictum Pinty etc.); but he was strong in the conviction that it 
designated the rich East ladles. The opinion which was pro- 
daced by the tmmonie effect in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries of the discovei^- of America, that voyagL-s wure made 
hi ancient times to the American continent, lielaud* rightly 
disposed of with the weighty remark, tliat Solomon, wise and 
great as he was, would not have despatched ships bound for 
America from such an out-of-the-way port as Ezion-gcber, but 

* Hartroann la OlafGerK 7Vcft«ai, ii. PL U. pL 802. 

■ J. AcosU, Soc. J«M., Dt natvra tfoci Ofiu, Colon. Agri. 1296, L. L 
exiv. p. 34. 

■ H. Itclaodos, DisKTt. de Opkir^ Lc. p. 167. 
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hwa Jitff% vkurh «w m> nttch nearer to tlie goal sought. Tfae 
timi^ wwwi vUcfc ll» Barnes of manj places in the £att have 
i,i fWA:.', II., ^'..flt oMuleti to the idcotification of many of 
I r ol Bolomorif^'ii circuiostsncc wliicli will 

tWw (k« twAir Ww diflicult it often !« to trace the etyinolo^ 
tif wa»frn wtitdsr uul to ileterminc wlu'ther thev nre to b« 
iTM^J hack to the time) of Phocoidan and Arabian colonization, 
W «k<4lWMr i\tty baT« been the growtti tt thu iiuportatioa of 
OMW ncMit poriocis ; or, again, whetlier ihcy nrc namvs in- 
Ji^*v>aoat lo tho soil, which in tiroe conid prnpiiffnto other words 
ktudrwl to Uiviii, and send thoin fortli to be graftc-d elsewhere, 
ju«t a< the Ophir of the liirbrvws may be rL-prvscnlcd by 
Sopltor in Arabia, Uphor in India, and Sofala in Eastern 
Africa. 

There has been no lack of this kind of tentative effort, and 
of w«ll-ttu<lied conjecture in tliia field, and it is unnecessary 
for me to allude to them alt. It will he sufficient if I examine 
merely thaw wlitdi fiot-ra to rest on tlio best foundation, and 
to ascertain which of tlic tbuories l^gording the location of 
Solouion's Opbir appears to best satisfy all the conditions of the 
(}DGBtion. 

Fim in ortlcr, as the most anctent, and, according to tho 
Shemitic etyinoki^, llie one whicli ts most simple and natural, 
ie that which is supgcettd by the genealogical record contained 
in Gen. x. 2!*, and which locates Opliir in eouthem Arabia, 
although hiding it, it may bo said, in tho name of a person, one 
of the twelve sons of Joktan. But notwithstanding Bivdow's 
objection cited above, so many of tho personal names in that 
list of patriarclia stand in a secondary sense as geographical ap- 
])ellfttions, — Mizraim, Canaan, and Ae^ui*, for example, — that 
it is not unnatural to siipjxme that Ophir, the name primsi'ity of 
one of the sons of Joktan, was aftem-ards applied to a locality. 

As the district assigned to tliose twelve sous of Joktan is 
distinctly sperified in the Bible (Ucn. ic. 30) as extending from 
Mesa or Moalia (Musa) to Scphai' (the ancient Xar^fta^ the 
more nwent Dliafar, Dhofar near Mirbnt in the Land of In- 
cense, and the present Isfor), " a nioimt of the cast," tho lofty 
range now knuwn as the Mountains of Incense, the term is per- 
fectly intelligible to us at tliis dar. 

This n-gion coincides remarkably with the distnct of Maltma, 
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cast of lladhr&mAUt proper, and knon-n from the earliest times 
as the Land of Incense. In it Iny Dhophar (Zaphor, or DafEr, 
as Niebuhr heard the word pronounced), tho ancient residence 
of th« HiiDJarito kings at the time of their greatest splendour 
(cir^'tas e.timia Tapfira in .'Inrmion. MarcelL xxiii. 6, 47), and 
which from the earlirnt times stood in the closest commercial 
coonecttoQ Tfiih the Kast, snd merits a claim to the name of 
Ophir. 

To tliis extensive traffic of Sooth Arabia with Plitpnicia, 
Ethiojiia, and tlie Indies, which waa a necessary consequence of 
cbe magnificent reigns of the Hinijaritu king«, of wliich some 
monunwDtal traces remain up to tlic present tlnte, thu Sabffians 
could readily b* indebted for their supplies of spicca, »tuff», 
metalii, and luxuries of nil kinds;, as well as for tho works of art 
of which Agatharchides speaks (Agath. f)e Ruhro Mari, ed. 
Ilnds. p. 64). Tliis commeR-e, wliirli, according to ibis Egyptian 
author, who wrote in tlie time of tho PKrlemies, they shoretl 
with the rii(tuiciujis, and which was in a great measure the, 
source of the lattcr's wealth, may be concetrcd to bnve lasted 
down to tho limo of Solomon, and to havo been the source of 
mnch advantagt* to Iiim. Even during tho r*ign of the Goman 
Augustus, tlie riches of this southern const of Ai'atiia cntloed 
iElius Gnllus with his legions thitber. Tlic traffic in iucenso 
on tlic- Sachalilic Gulf was of great importanco even in tlie 
Mcond wntiity after Christ, according to Arrinn ; and Maduai, 
before the tenth century of our era, sjieaks in glowing terms 
of the Toyal residence and the poet of Znfnr on the Sindj 
Sea^ enriched, as he tells us, by its trade witb India. To ibb 
Gcsenins adds his conviction .tlint the ancient Ophir and this 
land of incousc were the same ; and supports his opinion by 
citing the existence of two gold-producing countries on both 
Hides— Sheba (Oen. x. 28 ; Isa. Ix. 6 ; Ewfc. xxvii. 22 ; Pb. Ixxii. 
15), and Cliarila, the Haritah of Gen. ii. It. Uut it ia not 
to be denied tliat an Indian Ophir can be connected with 
the district mentioned in Gen. s., by sup[>osing a later emigra- 
tion Ibithcr of the descendants of the sons of Joktan, just as 
Tnrshish is said (ver. 5) to have passed into the hands of Greek 
colouisu, and Babylon (ver. 10) to have been plantetl by the 
descendants of Cush. Yet there have been names of placea in 
southern Arabia whicb approximate closely in appearance or tn 
VOL. I. Q 
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sound to thoto wliicli oro found in the Moitnic record, and give 
much occasion for Wlinving tliat Opiiir was lorated in that 
r^on. Among the most weighty of tliesp, Gesenins, and after 
him Tuc1i, considered the tradition not absolutely to h*: c:i»t nsldc, 
which is found in the fragini!nts of Eupoleraos (in Euschiiis, 
Prapar. cd. ix. 30), who speaks of an island rich in voiiw of 
gold, nnd colled Urphe (Ou^>;, or, ns Gescnias thinki it should 
be written, Oinppfi or OiHpyp), i.«. Ophir, lying in the Red Sea, 
whither David (does ho not mean Solomon?) sent tniners, 
wlio oirrlcd ttic gold to Judca {ijaov Kttfiivriv iit 7y ^Epvdpa 
BaXdaarf), The precise location of this iahind has not yet heun 
delinitcly determined; but the Arabic translators have not 
hesitated to avail theniBelres ao far of the light from this source, 
as to state their conviction that the Ophir of 1 Kings ix. 23 
is to be looked for in the isluiid of Dahbk. This island was 
an important intermediate link hetwocu the Arabian and the 
African coaat from a very early day, and is u$ed even now by 
persons intcrctlcd in sustaining mercnntile intercourse between 
YcmoD, Aden, Mocha, nnd Abyssinia. 

lu insular position in relation to the present Suakiin, and 
to the celebrated port Aidab' (Aizah) of iluduiu's lime, and 
near to tlic cmuruld mines on the regular road between Berinikc 
and Koptos, induced Bruce to take the ground— supported} as 
he believed, by tlio old African traditions — that there was the 
residence of tlie qucon of Sheba and the capital nf the kingdom 
of the SabsBans. He aupiwses that BalkJa of the liinijarite 
monarclis was the quei-n who made a visit to Sulomou, and con> 
jectures tliaL Ma<)ucd(i of the Abyssiniau annuls niia identical 
with Baikis. The in»ular positi<)Q of this capital leads hJm to 
the hypothesis that the queen of Sheha who paid homage to 
the Hebrew monarch was mistreu of a domain extending far 
to the south, along the Gold Coast of Africa, that it nearly 
rcacJied Klelindc, embraced places bearing tlie namea of Mocha 
and Tarshisli, and ouly terminated at Safala, opposite the shore 
of Jtladagascar. 

But tlie orienlnlist Tychsen' has shown satbractorily, that 
altliough these extensive commercial relations with the shore 

' Abtiirciln, Otaijr. Tahul. xvi. in Biiacbiug, riittar. ihgas Pt. It. p. 278. 
■ Th. Clir. Tyohscn,b. J. Bruce, Batt»,vcA. v. iiouilop. 339 otR^. Sm 
iUo ScvtMB in Unn, Conup. vd. *x. \Wi, pp. 111-143. 
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of Afriofl existed in the early ^^oslenl periods, u is proved by 
Uie statements of Cosmas Indicopleastes^ in tlie sixlli century, 
the; bare been placed by Brnce a thousand years too early^ 
and have been treated br lirucc's predecessors in the same field 
of speculation, Dapper and Lo}»es, inth eren maro fanciful 
lawlessness. But without entering into that matter now, it i« 
eooiiffh to state that it \& not only veiy iinprubablo in itsclT that 
Uiu domain of the SabaMios extirndod as fnr south as Safnln and 
Madagascar, there being do historical data bearing upon the 
question, but that mucb of tlie weight which Hnice would give 
to hb conjecture is lost by tlie fact, that hij own personal re* 
searches never extended so far south as Saftda. 

Even the conjecture that there was a royvX residence in 
Aidab or Aizab is open to a great deal of doubt, us Ludolf in 
bia Uislor. Jiiihiop. says nothing of any ruins there, tb« cisterns 
on the island of Dhalac excepted. And the theory of Brace, 
drawn from tbe existence of walls reported to be standing near 
Safala, is not tmstwortby; fornllkough tliere be walls exlend- 
BifT, aeoording to Dos Santos, for two hundred miles into the 
interior of the gold countrj*, and altliough unknown inscriptions 
■re found upon them, and they bear the name Fura (which 
Bruce supposes to be Afun, and hence Solomon's Ophir), yet 
the gold diggings and the walls found there are much mora 
naturally ascribed to bter Arabians than to the men of the 
remote age of S<^omoii. We know from the accounts of 
Masudi and EilnBi that there was a trafFic between the north 
and that country lu the tenth century, gold being the object 
mainly in quest; and yet it may be said, in partial confinuation 
of Bruce's conjectures, that even much earlier than this com- 
parativcly recent period, expeditions may have been svut to tlie 
soalh for purposes of trade. 

Mocijuet and Dapjver shared in the conjectures of Bruce, 
that tbe walls which wen.- found in the nvi^libourbood of Safala 
were built by foreigners, and that they may not improbably be 
ascribed to the hands of Solomon's workmen. Lopez went 
farther, and etatcti that the natives of Sufala boast of liuvtiig 
in their possesion books of great antiquity, wliich confirm tlie 
three ycar^ voyages thither of tbe Hebrew ili-cts, and make 

' Ccamaa Iodic In MtUhitedtci llwTaDDb, Utl. dt diurt roynyn, Paris 
l€»6, ToL i. pp. 7, 23. 
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' a^Mtton who quarrkf 

. MtuKS it nmy liav« ' 
MOt the neccsdit^' of tlieti 
. [^'UoDs said to exist in the 
' .u cilie be Ilimjaritic in their' 

.-.itukiu to them might perhap 
tvet. That thoro vrna accii 
.Utthisns and the oooe powi^-ft 
.-^vio(B oo the opposite African coast^J 
AMUtktl u far southfvard as the lattr 
..tL\.-d such articles of mcrcfaandisa aa^, 
. .iiU ban of gold, is made cerlaia b^ tlu 
■.d to, of CosDUis IndicopletMtoe. 
...^M establish, commerce with those regie 
:'.U:utaII/ hy the strenuous exertions made bj 
. I -' time of Coustaiitine to send missionaries 
, -u wu learn from tlio uarrativcs of Philostergiitt,' 
oLhen, who use the word India -whenever they 
1 lo dmignate the African gold regiotu coDtroUed 

■.j..Mti,-S. 

.^ u iduntiQei Oman and tJie Per»an Gulf with Solo- 

' Itir 1 hut of the trutli of tliis conjecture llie probabili- 

I'.vr, »» all that supports it is comparatively modern. 

itwivu thinks, however, that tlie active commerce of moraj 

i'liits carried on hr the inhabitants of Oman pomts will 

I I i^.i^r back to the remoter ^>eriod, when it may have had < 

ittwnt or has cammaoding influence on the trafhc which Solomon 

conducted with Ophir. At all cventa, its bold coast nuute it tlie 

gn-at centre for maritime intercourse bclnecn Zanguohar, Sn- 

fala, Yemen, Persia, and In^a, which it continues in a certain 

mL-aflure to be eren at the present day. It is the natural bond 

whicli connects all the countries in its neighbourhood, and it is 

(xmble that the Motcha pcrtue of Arrian {FtripL mar. Eiythr^^^ 

kL Unds. p. 18) is, as Scctzcn conjectures, the modem Muscat. ' 

Se«t>en speuVs uf another place, SzobaTj now Sur, once a great 
•mponum, and whose present name is precisely identical with 
that home by tlie ancient Tyre. This circuinstaucc leads Iiim to 
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conjcctnre that the FhoeniciaDs extended their colonizntloa creo 

into these southern seas ; and he buttresses bis poGittoii by citing 

a Stat^neot of Strabo's, that in his day the iiihabitaots of tliat 

portion of Arabia chimtxl to be of PhcBiiician origin. Tlie 

names Sidcxlona aiid Tanbiflb, which bo also heard, led his 

thoughts to Sidon, and to tho Pba»nlcian colony in Spain. Two 

^wji joarncy into the intenor from 8zohar or Snr, he found 

an Ofir (spokvn of by Edrisi as Ofra or Ofar) : he discorered 

•lui Afir in cl-Absa, a Ilems near cl-Katif (there was an IDniew 

on the Orontea), and a Mount OSr in Balir«in. All this seemed 

to him to indicate former Phtsnician settlements tbure, where 

was an excellent opportunity to extend commerce both to India 

and to eastern Africa. Scetzcn docs not conclude Uiat Oman 

ilaelf necessarily furnished Solomon with his gold, but thit this 

commoditj- was procored from the African coist unknown to 

tbft Hebrews, who supposed it indigenous to that part of Arabia. 

I Yet ho does not rejeet tlie possibility that Solomon's gold irac 

raiiarried there. NEi:;buIir had uln-adjr hinted at the ezlatetice 

>f a Tcry wealthy diatrtct not far thence, and Seetzen's own 

explorations led him to bclievo that the lead mines of that 

[te^oa word rich in silver and gold. Tho pearls which are 

tabondant on that part of the Arabian coast he considers to lie 

[the precious stuncs which wore brought from Ophir, and olteji 

lie pre^nt use of the Ar.ibic word Dsjanbar in sup^iort of his 

titioa. 

Bosenrntlller has, liowoTcr, fully sliown how <leceptirQ thflsa 
led etymologies arc to all but the most learned philolo- 
Eists : for most of the words whose sound or manner of writing 
jdlcates or suggests an ancient name, are of comparatively 
aodern origin.' To this I may add, that the identity of 
)pbir with any part of sontlicni Arabia is diaprorud by tlio 
fact tliat it does not furnish all tboso articles which ore dis- 
tinctly mentioned as brought from Ophir. Seetacn, in tho 
iffort to disprove this, prematurely last his life, and wa^ never 
ttrmitted to explore with any degree of thoroughness the conn- 
' which was the Eldorado of his hopes. Yet he was not alone 
|iD his conjecture ; for, on grounds similar in tlicir general cha- 
[ractor to those which have already been alluded to, the opinion 
lluu bcca cherished by many, that Solomon's Ophir was 
' noMtunUUer, BitL ArtA. iU. p. 177. 
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sonthcm Arabia, among whom it is sufHdent to mentjon the 
nnmes of Hftchart, Niebuhr, BusL-iiln^, Gosselm, W. Vincent, 
Ileeren, BreJow, Geaenius, Hoseumiilli^r, ami mora receotljr 
Turh, Mnnk, Ki-lI, ant] others. 

Wfigiity rcuBuns prcsunt themselves for Bc-Icctlnn", as the 
location of Opliir, a place farther ciistwani thuii auy tlius far 
montioncd, namely India ; and the cautious Ocitcnius' gooi so 
far iiR to say, that hetwecn the claims for Arabia &nd those for 
Indin it is dlflicult to come to a dccisioa, as, besides the peculiar 
productions of the Indian coast, there arc valid reasons sug- 
gested by tlic names inut tlicns when subjected to the tests of 
tlic moat eminent pliilologijts. Nor is it hardly credible that, 
even in the very infancy of navigation, it sliould have roqnired 
three years for an expedition to go to Yemen. This objection, 
however, has been parried in a numlier of ways. Kcil' has no 
diiliculty in disposing of it, for his theory makes Tarshish the 
object of a three years' voyaji^, vrhile Ophtr was visited within 
a single year. Seetzcn, on the other hand, who considers Oman 
to be Ophir, remarks that if it be thought that three years were 
an unrviieonably long time for makini^ a juumcy to southern 
Acibia, it must be borne in mind how slowly the Arabian 
sailors even now have to creep from port to port, and that 
Tyrians, who were less acquainted with those stormy waters, 
could not venture to bo bolder and more cxpeditiotis than the 
Arabs of our lime; and that at every port it was necessary to 
tnriy for a considerable period, and perhaps even to fish for 
pearls. Vincent" quotes in coiifi ntiation of the same opinion a 
parasge io the Oiii/ssei/ {w. 45-1), where the Phrcnician trading 
vessels are represeoted as tarrying for a long time in a single 
place: 

"Lingered they there for n fnll twdrcmoath on tho islsnd, 
Mauy good wan* iti Lite aliip'a «|)Bcioiu lully oonccalitig ;" 

and mentions that, in accordance with the rude arrangements 
of tlie timei, the sailors must collect all the cargo, there being 
no shipping merchants who had all things ready for immediate 
transfer to tho vessel's hold. Much time would of course be 
consumed by sncU delays ; still the fact that thrco years were 

* G«ientii«. Opfiir, p. 302. 

• KeU in Dorpat. IS^r. toL H. p, 268. 
' Vincent, The Cvmmtrot and NavigaC. U. p. Sfi7. 
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pent OD the expedition i« a great argnment tliat the place 

^Tisiled la^ fnrtlier to the enst. Bruce alle^^, liowerer, that it 

iroold hare been dangerous to sail enstwnrd, mid tliat navigators 

could have made th^ir way to India only with the aid of thi- 

monsoons. Bat A''inc«nt has ingeniously tnmed the argument 

against biin, and showed that there would have bccu far greater 

difficulty, during tliose primitive days of navigation, in a voyage 

Safola on the African coast, than in one to MnlaLar. But 

eland,' while showing that, id the absence of the mariiiern 

ampass, and under the necessity of sailing only on pleasant days 

l^snd cloar nights, it was impossible that Ophir could have lain 

ayond a wide sea, and so could hardly have been Sumatra, to 

' nothing of Peru or the Aurea Chenonesus ; yut that it is 

^ailty improbable tliat it could liavc been as near at hand as 

ephar in South Ambia, for the lust of both Hiram aud Solo- 

[tnon for gold woald not have suffered an expedition to go only 

yto far, and dolay two yours, or a single yeur even, before bring- 

iiiig back a portion of the gains. On ibis ground he dismisses 

tlie conjecture that the leading harbour of the Himjarite kings 

)f Arabia Felix was the Ophir of the Hebrew history. It is 

dand'a judgment, too, that it is even less to be sought on the 

^African coast, in tiie ncighboorhood of Safala, than in southern 

LArabia. 

The earliest authority in favour of India as the uncient 

)phhr is the Scptuagint, the translators of which hare in 

Bvery case, excepting in the genealogical record of Gen. x. 29, 

Ixeodcrcd ihc word, whether occurring in Job, in the books 

of Kings or of the Chronicles, by Xov^ip, Xov^rip, St^^i'p, 

^a^lpf Sfo^apa, and Sat^rjpd ; and, according to the Coptic 

Bxici^raphers,' Sophir is the general word" applied by the 

IJCopts to India and its ulands. Yet Reland remarks that this 

imc, which IleyscliiuH cites as that of an Indian gold region, 

no means dates back to the ancient Egyptian times, but was 

insfcrrcd by tlie comparatively modem Alexandrian tnus- 

I U. Kclauilas, JXtxH. JV.de Ojihir, at DiutrtaiiQnvm J/wt-cttunwnm, 
iPani i TrajfcU nd Rhea. 1706, p. 168. etc- 

" Athsn. Kirei[rn Zme, Copt. p. ^10 ; JH.blonBltf et diSBpoUIfla, 
TEySptt fotv fee Phanio»i, i p. 6$. 

* J. D. Micbadis, Spinltgium yrttgnphtm JJtbrworum txtrm, GottUig. 
?. U. 17tJ0; uul Opitir, pp. tM-SOS. 
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lators of the Bible from the Coptic into the Greek. And 
Oeseoliu adds, tliat th« Arabic translator has rcndcrul the 
Greek word Sovf^ip, found in Iso. xiti. 11, by India, or rather 
by its equivalent ol-IIcnd. Stilt more deBiiiie is the rendenug 
given in tlie Arabian version of the historical books, where the 
word Ophirurfipresented as "Dahlak, which beloiigB to India."' 
By this ia meant, it would scctn, an island of that name lying 
between southern Arabia and India, But tlie acconapluhed 
LetTonne,' whose voice is so weighty in all matters of oriental 
scholarsliip, expresses the eoaviction tliat in those times the 
name India, as used by geographers and ecclesiastical writers 
as iataripa and ivSoroTepa, did not only imply ^ ecr^urrj 'IcSui, 
attsvma India, Taprobane, and the Deccao, hut also an Indian 
interior, embracing even Arabia and the v\iricaQ coast of the 
Red Sea. 

Such an island us that alluded to above could not have been 
one of the tslaada lyuig withiu the Bab ol MundL'b, but must 
bare lain outside of it. It is impossible to identify it with any 
other tEian tlio island Oioscurias, the present Din Zokatora, 
which may be the same, as Bohlen' has shown, with the Sanscrit 
Oinpa ^ukhatara, i.f. the Happy Island, and possibly the tn)<roi 
h^alfioveit mentioned by Biod. Sicul. iiL 47, which Uc in the 
neighbourhood of tbo Sabajan country, and were often visited 
by Indian Tessels. I find myself unable to agree with Kcland 
that those islands derived their name from a Greek discoverer. 
I believe their name to be oriental, and adopted into the Greek 
at a later period ; for long before the dnte of Arrian's Venplm^ 
this island was visited not only by Greeks and Ambians, bat 
also by Iitdinns, for the purpose of procaring supplies of the 
beat alouii and of tortoise-shell. 

The idcntiGcatioa of the Opliir of the books of Kings and 
the Chronicles with the Sophir of the Scptuagint was followed 
by .ToMphus, who says expressly in his Archceohptf, that Solo- 
moii*K expeditions had India as their goal, " formerly known as 

>bira, but at present as Chryse" {Antuj. Jud. viii. 0, § 4, ed. 

, D< origin* *t indole Arahltm mi-jwwu, la BShi. kia. T. v. 

lEW mifsitm Ari^nt-, €tc■^ In J'At. dt VlnttUmt 
W twin. x.pl»- 220-246. 
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Ilarercamp, T, !. fol. 437 : Si»<f>ipaVf i/uv 8i XpwrQv 7^ 
KoJunjfifvtiv, rPfi 'IfStKtji iarlv auTij). By tills may Itave bctiu 
meant the Cbrysc or Auroa Cliersoncsus of Ptolemy (vU. fol. 
176), i.«. Fttrtlicr India, or Malacca, according to Oilumbua' 
conjecture. 

Jospplmn' statement wns protinblji' the occasion of the eru- 
dite I)ochart*»^ hyjmthesis, that besides the Arabian Opliir, 
ivhich he accepted as tlic main goal of the Hebrciv expeditions, 
tlie ancients recognised another Ophir fai'tlicr to thu coat. Ue 
h«W that Arabift Felix was too near for a tliren years' voyage ; 
and ho found difficulties in iho fad, too, that there are no ele- 
phants in Arabia to yield the ivorj" whicli was a commodity 
that Ophir sent to Valentine. He conjectured that ttic island 
Taprobnne wan tiial. portion of India at which tlic flci-ts of 
Solomon ]andcd> but ]io based his conjccturo upon utterly indo- 
fonsible phitological groand«. 

TlnJ next ninrked ndvncateof the great distance eastwnrd 
I vas Iteland,' wlio beheved that he found aatisfactoiy traces of it 
Ma Pttjicmy's emporium "Sovndpa, (or Upara, according to somo 
maiiuacnptA) in Hither India. Hi: located its po&itlon soutli-east 
of the mouth of the Indus, and aouth of the wcU-knoi™ IJarygnzo 
GulF, and not far from liombay. At tlio present Gon he found 
at] the conditions of the problem Botvcd, and confirmed his be- 
lief that there was the ancient Ophir by discovering the river 
Toipvi (Itol. viL 2, fol. 1G8). Yet, though the latitude of 
Ptolemy'a Siipara coincidea happily with that of the modern 
Goa, the sound of the worda leads rather to the supposition that 
it WSB tho prcBent Sefer, or Sofordam. Tho latiludo was only 
rooghly determined by the length of tho day, and tho modem 
Goa does not di«pl.ay tlie glightest traces of a great antiquity. 
Lasaen' lias^ with far more reason, conjectured that the Ptole- 
maic Supara was the modern Surat. Hut UeUnd insisted that at 
any rate the Supcra which he believed to represent Solouiou's 
Ophir \t&» not to bo looked for at a veiy givat distatice from 
the Red Sen, hke the Aurea Chorsonesus ; that it could not have 
been a mere iitland, like Ceylon ; that, again, ii could not hare 

> B. Hoctinrii 0pp. I(i92, T. i. PKalrg. ti. 28, tot 141 ; c. dO, foL U6 ; 
e. 45. fol. 691. 

* II. HclaHiliu, DisterU de (^hir, ia DuurUU. iniactlL Pan L p. 171. 

* Clir. Lauen. JmlUdu Aiurihumk. Booa IU3, toL i. 1 Uillf. p. X07. 
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bcra n widely extended diBtrict, but moRt Iisto been a consoli- 
dftled mercnntile prnporinm, wliif^h was wull iindi^rstood to be 
tlie centre of an acthe conimerce, and which coiiM supply witli* 
out great di^lair the wants of those who came thither to traffic. 
The timo which Solomon rt-quirvd to reach such a purt on the 
western coast of Inditi, he thought would naturally he about 
throe J'caw, — one for the Toyage from Klnth tlutlier, one for 
buying and stowing the merchandise, and one for the return to 
the port of Edom. 

Itclnnd was of t1ie opinion that Josephus did not mean the 
Chryse Chorsoncsns, the preiient Malacca, by I1I& XpvtriKi) 7?, 
bat intended to diflcriminate between the hilter in Hither India 
and the former in Farther India, which was too far away. This 
view iinds a strong confirmntiun in tho Periplug of the so-eulled 
Arrian, who represents llie commerce of liis epoch "between the 
Red Sea and the west coast of India as veiy active, the great 
emporium sfinght at that time being Darygaza, where were col- 
lected all the precious commodities of the East ; and the port 
oecond to this, and not far from it, being the one called by him 
OuTnrapa^ whose orijjpa was not recent oven then, but dated 
back to a remote anllqulty (Arriani Perlpt. man* EryOir. ed. 
Huib. p. 30). The P^rxphu alludes to monuments aud Grecian 
coins which were ascribed to the times of Alexander, and which 
he thinks were of great historical importance. The ludian lan- 
guage, too, bears witness to very ancient commercial relations 
between the people of the west coast of India and the Javanaa, 
t.«. western Asiatics, Arabians, and Persians : such words as 
j/craiesta (tin), j/atona priva (black pepper), yarona (incense), 
are a lasting testimonial of ancient traflic. Besides confirmaUoo 
of this character, tJiere are ancient traditions of an alliance be* 
tween the Kgyptian Sesostris and the Indian Bbaratrns. Ouseley, 
who holds lliiit Cisylon was the object of the expeditionii to Ophir, 
tries to sustain' his hj-iiothosls by tlio discovery that tho Per- 
alan poem of Qanhap Ramah was founded on an Indlau legend. 
He Persians and Arabians have no tradition of tlic expeditions 
of Solomon, ret some distinginshed orientaiista have believed 
that faint traces of snch a tradition are still to be deciphered. 

Taking all these ctrcnmstances, and others to be hereafter 
apeclfled, into consideration, the probability seems great tbat 
1 W. OueleT. Trm. Land. IS19, vol. i. pp. 4&^3. 
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commerce was established ni a rery remote period between the 
shores of tho Kcd Sea and the Mntabar coast. It U entirely 
different T<rith the conjectures which have made tho tslind of 
Stimatra,* n^tb its loftr Ophir mountain, tlie object of Solo- 
moD*B expeditions; for it is woll known that tb« nntives have 
no scqaaiiiUnce nitli tliAt name^ imposed as it was by Em-opoan 
navigators not tnci'ely on the gold mountain of Sinnatra, but 
upon localities in the peninsuta of Malacca. 

The weak etymological grounds adduced by Boehart for 
believing that tho ancient Opliirwas the islund Taprobano are 
easily diBprovcd;*and very little evidence can ba brought against 
Belaad's conjecture, that it was identical with Ufnira or Uppara, 
vrlitch Micliaelis thinks eliould be spelled with an initial S. 
making a word whose atliuily to lliat Supora tianoot be doubted 
which up to the time of Abulfeda* was dengoated as Safalo, 
or as Safala Indies (Safala I'Hind), or according to Albirani, 
Sufarah, but which is not to be confotirided with ilie Snfida of 
the Zc-ngi (Azzengi, ("•#. the Znngiicbar of the African coast). 
Yet Michaeli», who girea the nnine in its full form (following 
Edmi in Jaubcrt, i. p. 57) as Sofolath al Dbchcb, wbilo be- 
lieving that it fcignKies a gold coast {lUoralf, Uliu auri), insists 
that it can in no wise be identified, according to the ortliugrapLy, 
with the Hebrew Ophlr or Zoj^eip. 

Gcseniua remark^ in relation to tho manner of spelling the 
name just alluded to, that the most correct form is tliat with 
the r, but that the Arabians pronounce it with the I, SafaU, 
because in that way it more readily suggests to tlicia iU primi- 
tive meaning, " a low sea-coast." 

Reland, in Ins effort to prove that his Uppara was not 
merely a mercantile centre, but that it incloded a certain extent 
of the Malabar shore, took the ground that the Coptic word 
So<fttp, for India, rather sprang from Uppara with the adding 
of the initial S, tlian that their chronological devolopnient was 
just tho reverse ; and in like manner he argues that Soxpip 
grew out of Opbir. Nor is he troubled by cbe fact that in the 

I W. Huvdcn, ITui. o/ Siunairu, Load. 1811, 3d od. pp. 8, 11. 

' J. D. UicbMlis, Sj)i<'le^um ^ographim lltltrxonim txlrx, P»rn \i. pp, 
194-300 ; compuv Geeenius, CipJUr, p, S02, and v. Bohlen, Dat atte Indim, 
a. p. 187. 

* Abulfada, TabiU. zir^ /ncfta, ia BuschingV Masasiiu, Pt iv. p. 372. 
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^^^ toimiit XJypBtm, on the Ooaris, all the articles 
u ihc Scripture as brouglit from Opliir — 
.a, mro binls, and woocU — are not uoir to 
.v'lit Kbondance. This, the eminent scholar 
. ^ t> DO proof that in earlier times tliera may 
.. Alt tuujiltf supply of all tliese objects of murcban- 
iMVo diminished ia amonot tlierc, aa llicy have in 
t,d ill Ccvluti. It is mnnifest tliut Relund tliinks tlut 
V^im. ii>v prcKL-nt Goa, was sitnated at a locality most favoar- 
^kW fcr iHillocting valuable articles from all quarters; and it 
Hmf ^ that at the flourisbing epoch of the Peripim that eoaet 
uifv bave witnessed no less stiiking scenes tlian those described 
b<r Abraham Peritsol,' who beheld tiie gathering together of 
Irwin three to four hundred vessels ladea with spices in some 
<tt the barboDTS on that coast. 

Tiie possibility of showing an agreement between the Hc- 
breir Ophir and the coast of [ndia was by no menos exhausted 
by the discoveries and the arguments of the scholars whose 
opinions have thus far been cited. One of the most exact in- 
restigators into the oneit-Dt history of India, and the most 
profound student of her Inngnnge, people, and antiquities, — the 
aatbor of the Pftitapotamia ladiea, a work «-htch opeD«d a new 
era in tlie critical study of the geography and ethnography of 
tlie East, — has tlirown a strong light upuu Ophir, as upon many 
other cognate points, and, if not leading lu to the toweriDg 
heighU of absolute certainty, has given us the next best pft of 
the highest probability. For, says Lassen," if it can bo shown 
that all the articles of merchandise which were brought to 
Solomon and Hiram from Ophir have Indian namos wlien 
they arc destitute of genuine Hebrew ones, it is unnecessary 
to consider afresh all tlie conjectures wliicb ha^'e been r&iaed 
before regarding the situation of Ophir. 

It would bo a vnlnablo contribution to geographical know> 
lodge, to not merely ascertain tlio exact loc^ity of the aneient 
object of the Phoenicinn and Hebrew expeditions, but also to 
become familiar with the whole range of influence which u 
pUoe 10 evidently remarkable mast have exerted, to trace all 

» A. Peritsol. Iiinrra mvmli, ed. Tb. Hyde, Ojtoo. 1601, pL 169. 
■ Clur. LuKD. IndUthtr AUerttiumkaoiU, roL i 1 UUlL Bonn IMS, p. 
637. See Eirald, Gac^. da Vvtixa Itratt, roL tiL IB. See p. 177 et seq. 
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tlie varioas lines of mercantile adventnre which must have con- 
verged at Ophir, to tieo what relation it sastnined as an btoiv 
mediate station between the tl-ist and tlio West, and to learn 
whether tbc Orient or the Occident contributed the mn»t to its 
welfare and advancement. The follovring up such a ctue as 
Ihie would not raily lead to oiir understanding the more obrious 
matters, such as the snpply of gold, the building of temples, the 
coarse of trade in the East, but it would guide the thinkers of 
oar times to a correcter appreciation of what b more recondite — 
the progress of thonght, and the nnfolding of civilisation there : 
it would thereby- throw much light upon all branches of ancient 
knowledge, and contribute materially to our understanding the 
geograpby of the remotest times. For we cannot close our eyes 
to the fnct, that we may find in such researches an instructive 
minor of what is transpiring even now around ns; nor can we 
fail to attain a clearer conception of the foiiner development of 
humnn power and skill along the slioroa of tlie Indian Oc«aii, — 
n subject which no one who wishes to undoi'&tand the evolu- 
tioQ of tlie history of man on the globe can possibly wholly 
overtook. For tliis reason we cannot <li<spise or afTord to pass 
by the Hell and ripened fruits which are found to grow upon 
this new field, and wluch have been brought to their present 
mnlarity by the masters of oriental letters — Gesenius, Laasen, 
Quntremjsro, and othcri. 

That the articles of mcrcliandise wliich were brought from 
Ophir to Palestine bore names of Indian origin, no one hu 
proved so clearly as Lassen ; and I iiliall be compelled to revert 
again to his weighty reasons for believing that the goal of 
Solomon's and Hiram's ex|wditions lay in India. I'lvsupposing 
tills for tlie preiieiit, however, it will bu uecv^sary in the outcec 
to glance at tlie analogy of tlie Indian name for the land of 
gold with the Ophir of the Scfiptiirf'). 

There must liave been conimcreiul relations with the Blala- 
bnr coast iu a period just as remote m tluit in which wv find 
traces of Indian cJviliHation in Plia-uicia. That einiiatmin, tittt 
l-innamone oi Herodotufl (lil. 107, 111), was indi^cnoiiM itiity in 
the islands east of Cajve Gomorin, and was varly dimiIu k sitlijni*! 
of traffic not only with the Arabian), but vt'tlU f' '*' ^ItMaiti 
(under the name kaihaminUf wlivnco poim-* ', ti»d 

tlirougli tlitnu with the llvbruns, wu lount h<Mii lltmhlolus' 
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story of llio wonderful birds which were brought in the dry 
rull^T Ta Kupijica, from a most remote couuti'y called Korpliator 
Kirfah, a name ivhich i» even now used in Arabia to dv^iignate 
cinnamon. And u-o ^nd ullusions in the Song of l^olomon 
(iv. 14) and in Proverbs (vii. 17), which sliow as that Cevlon 
must have contributed not only clnnninon tu the luxurious state 
of king Solomon, hut uaril, myrrh, and aloes tus well. The name 
Hnnamonff whicli thu Phcriiician murchnntjt who liad ii moaopoly 
of tbe traffic brought with the epicc itself fruni Uiu far East, 
■nd which tlien-fore conlil not he Arabian in it3 origin, was 
given to the Hebrews, and adopted with unchanged form into 
their language. Tbe account which we have iu Ex. xxx. S3 of 
the munncr iu which the holy oil for anointing was prepared, is 
B proof (hut five hundred jeara bu-forc Solomon's time cinnamon 
was known among the Hebrews, as well as the finest myrrh 
and other very costly spices of the East. Tlie Israelites were 
surely very fnr removed nt that early day from any farailiarity 
with navigation. The Phtenicians were the most skilful sailors 
on the Mediterranean at the time of Homer, and according to 
■II accounts they had efft'cled settlements on the shores of the 
Bed Sua and the Persian Gulf before they established thcm- 
•otves at the base of Lebanon. On the Erythnean llicy were 
the priniilivc merchnnts and founders of colonies, and the names 
which they gave to the localities held by them extended even 
beyond the headland of Oman. And it la difficult to believe, 
that a peoplo of such extent, enterprise, and power, did not 
make use at a very early period of the monsoon, and sail la 
tlieir own ships to tho^e counlne^ in the East which were so 
rich in what they naturally would desire. "Whose sliips, if it 
were not the Pha-niciaiis', would have been likely to have sup- 
plied the Israelites with the spices which they needed for tlie 
service of tbe tabernacle T It has been said,' indeed, that they 
might have been transported overland by way of Uabylou, 
which stood in very close conimereial relations with India. 
But in lea. xliii. 14 we read: "Thus salth the Lord, your 
Bedeemer, the Holy One of Israel, For your sake I have sent 
to Babylon, and have brought down all tlieir nohle^, and the 
Chaldeans, whose ci'y is iu the ships," — words which indicate 

' Kt-il. Dill archwol. Untert. ia Dorpat. Betirarj. vol. ii. p. 288 ; Hecrcn, 
i. pp. IM, 210. 
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that the former suprcmac v wliicli tlie Clmldeans liad enjoyed 
upon the sea bad pnsaed out of their bands, and tliat C^rus had 
made them u weak people.^ And besides, the PlioL-nicIaQS as 
well as Bab_vloniau3 bad their coloniea and theii* fleets ou tbc 
: teas south of Asia : with them alono the Hebrews had commer- 
cial retiitions, uevcr with Babylonians and Chaldeans, and only 
witlpthe Nxbatheeans at u Utter |)eTiod. The luxuries which 
the chitdrcu of Israel eujo)'ed must have come to them over 
t3ie sea. 

If the Fhacniciuns were familiar with tho route acrnss the 
Persian Gulf to the mootli of the Indus (and wo know from 
Nearchns" account of the building of Alexanders fleets, that 
Phoenician Turkmen and Bailors were employed ; see Arrinn, 
Jjfped. AUx. vii. 19 ; Strabo, xvi. 741), they would meet tliese 
vcsseU from tho Malabar coast, olhent from Ceylon, and, it i.i 
not impossible, sumo from distant China itself. In thb way a 
[Jine of communication would be formed winch would allow tho 
enterprising PhouDician merchants to carry back all the moA 
valuable commodities of tlie Kast. 

If that was tlie case, siiys Lassen, wo ought to look for a 
name correspouding to the Hebrew OpUir ou the western coaot 
of India, but not so far southward as Goa (Reland's Supora or 
tJpora), and more favourably situated m an ancient bistorical 
cuntre than the immediate nt'igbbourhond of Goa would ever 
suffer it bo become. The locality in ijuesitioQ must be one 
where tlie products of Euutb<.-rn and those of northern India 
(including gold) should coiiii: together, and when;, out of tbu 
assembling of such vai-ied articles of commerce, a great env- 
poriutn would nnturnlly arise, whence they could be shipped to 
tlia countries of the West. 

In tho opinion of Lassen,' the Abhira of die Indians coo- 
forms exactly to all tho ncctssary conditions of the case \ iXa 
geographical position U-ing no kss favourable than the pecu- 
liarity of the word, which he as«ci'ts would sound when spoketl 
by foreigners liku the word Ophir. Besides, Ahhira is a name 
whose antiquity is known to be as great as the time of Solomon, 
whereas the Upora of K*iland cannot be traced beyond Ptolemy 
and the Periplus of Arrtan. 

■ E. Dulunriei', Elailit, Lc. in Journ. Anat. 4th »cr. T. liii. p> 131. 
' Cbr. Luwu, Inditciit AbtnhttnakmuU, p. 531). 
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The Indiftti writers as veil as the Greek geographers asaign 
tlie location of AbliSi-a to the nciglibourhood of the months 
of tlio Indus ; and this was tlie $jiot most readily attained by 
the PhoeniciaDs, where the prodacts of the north, gold and 
bdellium, and those nf the sontb, Mich as saodsil-wood, ironld 
nataratiy be collected for osnmon exportation. Ptolemy (vii. 1, 
foL 173) «mbmcet the district on the north-west coast of India, 
between the present Bombay, Stirnt, Guzerat, Cutch, and tlie 
Indas delta, under tho nnine Indo-Scytliin; tlie south-easterly 
portion (tiozorat, with Surat and the Gulf of Cambay) be 
calls Syrasircnc, t.«. Sorast'ra of the Indians; norlh-wcst of 
that ia the Indus delta Patalcnc, and beyond that is Abiria (not 
Sabiria acconlinp to Ptolemy),' tlio Ab'ira of Indian gw^mphy.' 
And in the Perij'lus >>nir, EtyOir. ed. Iluds. p. 21, neither 
Iberia nor Saheria should be the reading, \ml A^i)pta, who!«e 
level district Syurastrcna and n-hose metropolis Miunagara are 
mentioned by the antlior of tho Periplws as the locality where 
a great abundance of precious commodities trere gathered^ prior 
to their being sent to Bairgaza, the great Indian emporium. 

Even up to the present day a tribe of the Ablr ig fouuJ 
in that region. The word had originally the meaning cow- 
herd, anil agrees well with the statement made by Arriun and 
Ptolemy, that the auciunt Indo-Scythians were herdsmen. This 
Abhira people, together with many otlier tribe* of the same 
stock, originally settled in tho nortlicra Punjab,' hut wan- 
dered soaihward as they gradually adopted pe^tceful habits, 
and settled on the sca-co,ist, leading a simple life. It was at 
a very remote period tliat the Indian Anans came from thu 
mountainous north, and while still not mixed with the races of 
the Dcccnn, with whom th«y lind no ties of blood alliance^ 
yet entei-ed into commerrint relations with them, and assisted 
In establishing a traffic e()u,-illy advantageous to both. They 
exchanged tlieir primitive Iien1sman*s life for the pursuits 
of agriculture, in which occupation wc find tho Afir people 

' Cltr. Lamcn, sur <7wcA. der j^i'ec'^wcL imd mdol-yikiseh. KSnige, Bonn 
1838, p. Sfi9. 

* LiMwa, 2}t Ptntapotamia InrSea, Bonn ]$S7, pp. 36, 27. 

* Chr, Lanen. BeitT^gr- air hinde da lattiiclUA AUertliuma. ata den 
MakiihhSrala, in ZetiKhriJiJ^ ifi* kumU da Morsmlatides, Go«iin(. 1810, 
rvL iii. p. 197. 
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«iigagc<I non-, whose language, it may be remarked, b a dialect 
of the SuDScrit, and not erne of the Soutli lutlian tongues. 
Tliey must trace tlit.'lr pedigree back, tlicrefore, to tlio oldest 
Ui-almiuiiic races which spnuig from tlie Indian Arian stock, 
and douLitleu held possession of ttio coast at tlie time of 
Solomon. Their emif^tion to the delta of the Indus mtist 
hive occurrud l)«tn-et>u uuu and two thousand yean before 
ChriKl. 

But we arc not oblir>ed to closo oar ethnographical invcati- 
gation here ; more light yet is thrown npon the locality of the 
ancient Ophir by Lassea's discovery,' that a portion of the 
firticies which wore brought from that place to Palestine ai-e 
giv-en us in words wliose origin can be traced to the laagiiag«s 
spoken in the Deccan, while another part were evidently from 
the north of India, and are expressed by words of Sanscrit 
ori^n. It does not seem probable that the PhisnicianA nt that 
C4riy period went so far in their enterprise as to tr«nsfcr in 
their own ships tlie goods of the nortli and those of the Malabar 
coast to a central emporium ; but it is altogether more likely 
that they sailed directly* to some place where all the articles 
of which they were in quest were ofTcred for tale ; and Lassen 
bttlicres, in view of tlus," that a new support is given to his coo- 
jeetore, that intomal communication between tlie Indians of the 
south and those of the Deecao wok opened more than n thou- 
sand years before tbc Christian era. He coneludes that the 
Arian Indians hud established settlements ou the coast even 
prior to the time of Svluiuon, 

According to this view, Ophir would not seem to be the 
wholly unknown region which it is genemliy supposed to bo, 
since ancient Indian mfmoriala of Its character are not utterly 
wanUng; and tliis maybe the reason why,inthc allusions made 
to it in llie Old Testament, no detailed account of iU locality is 
offered, and the reader is presumed to know, without « word of 
explanation, wliere Ophir was. And the conjecture is a xerj 
natural one, that at tlw time when tlie Plioenlcian commerce 
was the roost extensive, the use of the name Ophir became Terj- 
gcQcral, and perfectly intelligible, just as Lidia and America 

) T smm, Jnditeli. AtUrlJtumti:. I. «ier ArtKhr hditr, pp. 391-418, aa4 
531-5401 

■ Chr. Uaito, Iitil. Alanhumi. p. &39. 
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are to Kuropcans now; but that after the PhornictAn power 
hail departed, and its commcrco utLcrljr dccajctl, tlio Ilolircwit, 
though no longer al>lc to receive gold and other prcciotu 
goods from Opiiir, had no more occnHinn to usr tlic word, aod 
the nnmo, which in .Tub, in the Pentatuudi, in the Kings, and 
in the Prophets was familiar, passed into desuetude. And this, 
it may bu reniarlied, is an incidental nrgnmcnt that Ophir was 
not in Arabia; for, despite the overthrow of tlie Fhicnician 
power, tind with the decadence of that formidabk nation, the 
loss of meona of communioalion with distant ninrts, Arabia 
wns more and more acceaible, and all its products were more 
and more n>adily thrown than tlie^ bad cvor been into the 
Hebrew market. 

There ai-e pco[)lc dwelling in the ueighbourhood of Guzcrst 
who apeak a language of Sonsciit origin, as do the present Aliir: 
their ancient nitmc was Lnt'ika (Huian Tlisang gives it Lat'a 
or Lo), wlienee comes Ptolemy's Aapitnj, connected with the 
rivers Mahi and Narmada (Mhje and Ncrbudda), and the city 
BaptTfa^ (Uaroacb). 

Instead of 'Apaffttoit or 'Apia/cv^, wc should rcatl, according 
to Lassen's emendation, Aapitcij^ in P<:rij>l, mar. JCryChr. ed. 
Huds. p. 24 ; and tlie Barygazaof the same \vork is given in 
the following forms : in the P/riphts, p. 24, if Bapir^a^a and ih, 
Bapvya^; in viirnho x\h Bapytiai} ; in lluian Tli^:iug Pulon- 
kotscbaii-plio, i.e, the Indian Varikak'-habhfi, or tlie Marsh — 
vciy choi'actcristic ; in Sanscrit, iibrigukak'ha, t.^. Coastland 
of BhrigH. Tliis place was the great emporium of Indian com- 
ni<?TCC at the time of the Ptriplus, where oil valuable commit 
ditieit were brought together from the norlli and from the south, 
and were afterwards transferred to tlic west. L:uid caravans 
seem, too, to have come thither from dtalant places, aod to 
have contributed to the accumulation of valuables, according to 
a passage in tlie PeripUtty p. 27, whoro Lassen supposes the 
Arrela tribe of the Punjab to bo alluded to, possibly the Ara- 
cliosians, and at alt events the Guiidarorsuf Peihawur, and the 
P!iklieli of tlie Indus (rij? HpoK\{to^, Arrian's IltvKtkiSnvi)} 
The Baroda of our time lias taken tlie place of the renowQod 

* C. ItitWF, UtUr AlfTtinHrr dta Or. f'fUSzuy an indiiiJitn Kauhinui, 
Pf. 156, 173, in Alkciuil. der Hoa. AtuJ. d. Wt'iitnicha/. m IkrUn ltl29, 
Ikrllu 1632. 
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Sorygaza of the past. Farther to \\\q nortli-Tircst lies Cambay 
on the &lhje river, possibly the kingilotn of Ma/i^pu of the 
Per(j>tuii, at the extremity of the Gulf of Cainbay, whicli boro 
tho nama Bapdttryi, jiut a^ Bun ur Kin, farther to the nortli, 
was designated ns 'Eipu-op, Uctwecn these two ilcvp gulfs, 
Run dad Cainhay,liea thepeaiosula of Guzcnkt, and connected 
thercmith the Bmaller district of Knk'a, now inhabited by the 
Ahir. The whole eastern shore is a rielily watered district, 
covered nith the dennait vegetation, a perfect garden, to which 
the name Dliaiijadliur, t^. grmnnry, was given. Its iiuviy pro- 
tected harbour gave it greut advantages for cojiiiubrcc, tutd on 
the side towards the interior of the oountry there arc ao wild 
ghautA to pass, before the Deccnn, Maltra, and the Gnngcs dis- 
trict can be reached. Traces of its former prosperity ai-o even 
now to be seen along the whole shore, and, says Lassen,' here 
va» unc|ucstjonahly one of the earliest atatious which Indian 
civilisatioa e»tabhiilied as it advauced Buutliward. The fertility 
of the soil must lia%'e called in a crowded popuktiot), while tlie 
accessibility of the wbulo region was such as to stimulate to 
colonization and to an Mtcmsion of tradu, as far even as to tlie 
cliief emporia of the interior district of the Mogad'a,^ i>. the 
IraTelling merchants of tlio Ganges baBto; among those leading 
dties being the time-honoured names of Ozcnc (U^'galini itt 

'Malwa) and Taghara (Doghur). The Gulf of Cainbay was 
the best of all places as a point of connection with the West, in 
consequence of its admirably central position between the north 
and the south of India, the twofold character uf the articles, 
and the population wliicb came together from the banks of the 

.IndoB and from the Dcccaa, and the ease and freedom froia 
danger with which it could obtain the precious cuminodiliea 
which it exported. Its numerous quays could well accommo- 
date the vessels of ancient times, char8ctert£ed as they were by 

'the little depth of water which llicy drew, but who»e numbers 
made up for their slight tonnage ; and at those ^uays there was 
ample provision made to quickly fill the collected llt-ets with the 

'most proeious productions whidi tlic Kast could furiiiah. Tho 
^lendtd palaces whose ruins attest the former prosperity of 

1 Clir. IaSCO, /n<f. Mttrlkamtt!. |>|). IOG-108. 

* Clir. I^uam, £ktT. air Kunik aiu dam JifoAtlMiirofo, in Zeiltckrift, 
f.a.t, iii. p. 19&. 
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tlum duni, nd Uw brg* natnber of commercial citiM, wltose 
RtosiMO way «von now b« dct«nntDed from Plolem/s accoont, 
and vrbote gnat indooDcc od Egypt uid Boom wu fullj por- 
trayed \jy Arriaii, are a cnffictent gnntnd for our atod^iDg wttli 
care thai Indjao cnrilUatioa nliich in periods ao remote altaiped 
tudi a toa^Sccnt dATcItipmvat, but wliich ww df Mp^T to lose 
iu gnuid«ur, nnd at length to attcrly dUtppcar. 

The impoitiuice which the land of Ophir ODce had in the 
PJ8 of all the world would aeem to be made entirely apparent 
from the above cooaiderxtiooa ; yet before we leave Uie sabject 
it is neccasary to atate tbe question afresh, and to look at it in 
skill atuicher point of ri«w. 



DISCDSSIOH IT. 

tnt oovHODmn beouoht fboh orniB ikdus n Tmn onins— teehi 
(Luoi (wnm xor nzaisv) td bi: ronrD » tat lamoojioes or 
K O Mga ii *m soornint nnxi. 

We have thiu far ctnne to the concluaioD, with Lasacn, 
that the Ophir of ibu ancients was the rich coast of Abhtm, 
between the mouths of the Indus and the Gulf of Combay, 
north of 20' H. lat., and that at the time of the Ptriplue 
marU ErjftliToi all tbe precions commodities of southern India 
and of Taprobane, i.e. Ceylon and the )Iahiy inlands, were 
brought thither and accumulated at the great commercial port 
of Baiygaza, there to be transported westward by PhoeniciaD, 
Egyptian, Arabian, and Persian fleets. Of course, such a 
traCBc as this most have required centuries for its entire deve- 
lopment. At tlie time of Alexander the Great this counectioQ 
between the Fast and the W^est must have attained its hin^ht, 
and doubtless was thoroughly familiar to the Phcenicians: we 
know tliat the oonqocror of India employed them exclusively as 
his pilots, shipbuilder!, and sailors, calling them nway from the 
Erythnwm Sea to Babylon, to help him to construct hi* fleet 
there ; and it is not improbable that, long before the time of 
Cyrui, esiK.-dllious rosy have been sent thence to India, which, 
however, togctlier with those «Uich bad been made around 
Arabia, seem to have been wholly unknown to tbe Greeks and 
^[accdonianB. That tlie European inraders of India then first 
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became ncquaintecl with the moTcments of the tides, and exjie- 
riuaccd so mach diiBcuIty and no many perils in ascending the 
Guphntcs, U no aufficicnt reason for believing that they w«re 
the first nnyigAtor* of those regions, and that Chnldeaiiit, Fhoa- 
nician.1, and Arabmns wero not alrendy familiar with thcai. 
On the contrary^ the mention of pilots, to n-hom Nearchut 
' constantly ascribes his saccBSsful voyage along the coast from 
the Indus to the Euphrates, affurds proof enough that there had 
been a previous acquointaaco with seas, ebe why shottid there 
hsive boon pilots t 

Tint with Alexander's destruction of Tyre, tlie iuflueoce of 
Phfenician commerce in the Red Sea. and in the Indian Ocean 
came to an end. The accounts which we hafe in Isa. xxiii. 
and in Ezek. xxvi. are sufficient to sltow lu that 6ve hundred 
years before, and at th« time of NobuchaJiHazar, Piiocnician 
ships had brought in grxat abundance Ibe ncbcs of the ICast to 
Tyre ; and why may we not inf^r that tliey had done the same 
an far back as tlio rcignn of David and Solomon T I'oi; we have 
already had occasion to allude to the ships which llinun built 
at Exion-gebcr, which were to go to Ophir and bring back the 
most valuable commodities of the East ; and it will be recol- 
lected by the reader, that allusion has been made to the proba- 
bih'ty that the Phoenicians were so largely a commcrdal people 
at the time of Moses, that it was to them that the Israelites 
were indebted for the sapplies of cinnamon which tliey used in 
preparing the anointing oil, and which they called by a word 
of Malay origin, bat which cnmc into the Hebrew by way of 
the Phoanician tangaoge.' 

A. W. Ton Schlegel,' who iirst was inclined to adopt 
Robortson^B view, that Ophir was in eastern Africa, but was 
compelled, liko Geseoius, to adopt the conclusion that the 
artjclos which were brought from Ophir were of Indian origin, 
took the grounil that there is no diihculty in believing that 
Phcenician ships sailed as far as In<Iia to procure these coveted 
articles of luxury.' Wo agree entirety with him in this, and 
remark in passing, that his view that the Phomician settlement 

* CoiDpan Chr, Luhii, /WucAe AUtrthitMtkwtJt, i. p. 883. 
■ A. W. ran Schlcgd, rnJucie A'MindeJt, Bonn 1819. toL t. p. 138. 

* A. W. von ficUcgd in &ri. Kaltiukr 18M, JSttaUung, {ip. 7» 11 } 
Ophir, p. 202. 
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upon the Meiliterranean wim originally an Aratian colony is 
fltrongly confirmed by tlia discovery made by Fresncl, Uial there 
ia a close affinity bctveea the FlKcnicinn langunge nnd the 
Mahra (Khhki)i) of thu Sulia-uns and the Ilimjarlteii of Yemen 
and Hadnunaut. This is still ftirther strengtlieneil by tiio ana- 
logy in Uio mytliologics of the I'hwoicutDS and of thu South 
Arabians, and by the ancient namcj which the Oman navigators 
gave to ihu rGgions vj-sited by them, — names which, as Soctzcn 
has shown, are clearly Plxpnician in their chiiracter. To this I 
■will add, that the location of AUiira, established by Lassen as 
the site of the ancient Ophir, is so comparatively near to tJie 
opposite south-cftstcm Arabian coatt (SatMca, tlia Land of In- 
cense, and Oman), as well as to tbo Persian Gulf, whose «hore^ 
according to all accounts from that of Strnho to tlint of Jlero- 
dotus, were peogjled by Fhcenician colonies (see Ezek. xxrii. 15, 
" The men of Dedan were thy mcrclianU :" Dcdan was on the 
Persian Golf), that it is not at all improbable, nay, highly pro- 
bable, that Phoenician commerce reached the shores of India, 
For if you look at the map, you will see that the distance from 
the mouth of the Persian Gulf — where Mukota,' tlic Cinnamon 
range, forms such an admirable landmark for the sailor (MaxtrOy 
!v6fv ri, Ktvvutioyfia re Kol a\Ka roim/roTpcnra ^ Mcrtrv/xotrc 
Qrftvvi«j$at, K.r.\,y in ^Vrriani /iigtor. Jndic, c. xxxii. p. 174^ ed< 
Sehmeider, 1798) — directly eastward to Bnrygaza, on the Gnlf 
of Canibay, is not so great as the Pluenieian ships bad to tra- 
Teiae diiring a single voyage from Tyre to Carthage. 

Wo arc now fnlly prepared to adrance to the consideration 
of tliosc proofs that Opliir lay on the eastern coaat of India, 
Trhich Lassen has drann from the etudy of the languages once 
in use there, and especially from the names of the articles 
which Ophir sent to Palestine. 

The objection which was formerly brought, and not witlionl 

reason, that a voyage of tlie Phcenicians to Farther India, Cey- 

Ion, and even to the southern portion of the Malabar coast, is 

completely removed by the discovery that their voyages natu- 

rnlly terminated at Bar}'gaza or Abhira, the mart where all the 

commodities of the East were collected and were exposed for sale. 

And the remark whicli GeseuiUB^ makes, that such a theory com- 

> Compon Clir. iMmen, /«*. Al!<raumsk. i- p. 2«2, Ngt. L 
* GeMIUIU, Ofhir, p. ^uS. 
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peU us to beUeve that tbere was in remote periods a commorcial 
oomiection between tlie delta of the Indus and the Dcccan aod 
tlic ialuids ca»t of India, in completely diiiproved by tlie disco* 
Tcries wbich modern philology bos made, sbowing as iliey do 
that the ancient civilisation of India justifies our belief that 
such a conuection was perfectly practicable, and tliat it was 
actually established. Manu's Code of Iaiw», m fact^ prescribes 
regulations' concerning navigation ; and many other proofs exist, 
such as tbc existence of Barygaza, with its varied articles of 
mcrcbandtse, that tbcic was a cooimanlcation by sea boln-een 
the Indians, the Malays, and the Chinese, and the people far 
west of the mouths of the Indns, of which Ileeren, Gescnius, 
and others did not know, in consequence of their ignorance of 
facta pertaining to ancient India which tlic most recent ad- 
vaoccs in philology have dtapollcd.' 

The articles which were brought from Ophir, and to which 
allusion ia made in the Scriptures, were gold, iULndal-wood, prc- 
ciou* stones, ivory, silver, apes, and peacocks — Indian products, 
taken lui a whole. Sutidal-wood is only found in soutliem 
India, and the peacock {pavo crislalux, Jtawnin avin, Ovid, A. 
J, i. Gil) is indigenous to the same locality.' Vi'e have no 
light thrown upon what was given in exchange for tlie articles 
which were brought fmm Optiir to the West; the wants of the 
people of that country are iticrvfore vrholly unknown to ug. 
1'he writers of tho books of Kings and tbo Chronicles went 
into no particulars regarding the couimcrciul relations of the 
Hebrews with Ophir; they poM without a word of oxplaiintiou 
over tho commodities which were carried thither ; they are not 
at all specific in mentioning its geographical position. Is the 
reason for tliis to be ascribed to thv Fha-nician secrecy which 
prevailed at that time in all nffaJra of state? is it to be ascribed 
10 ignorance, or docs it spring from tbc eame reason which 
made Homer omit to tell us where Colchis was — the fact tliat 
it was known to everyone without any spociilcation? What 
commodities was it possible for Palestine to send to India, tlii-n, 
as now, a land so full of all kiuds of riches as to epuru coaily 

1 Too BahI«D, Dat alte Jndien, Ft. ii. pp. ]S4-1-I1. 
* Pud««H, Collection da Loii Maniimet, foILowiaff "E. BamauR ; and 
DulAarier, Eludtt, tie., in Javm. Aiiat. 4tliaer. I&46, T. viii. pfi. 131-145. 
■' Kilter, Erdktmdt, t. 81&-823, 726, etc. 
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Gcsenitu, (tnil Lessen' to ha tho Sonsmt kapi (used in the 
Mftl&l)ar langua^ wiLli tlio iamc signtficatJon, llio lively). From 
this Indian word we bave the Greek mproij <>j/3ov, ftnd icfhnK. 

2. Ivorf, in the Hebrew then hobbim, i.t. tooili of tito 
habbim, or elcpliani's tooth, is most probably to be tnic»l Wck 
to an lailian origin. Aceonling to Bcnory, halbim b the 
Indian word ^ha with tho Hebrew article pUced before it. 
On the otlier hand, tlie form in the old E^'^^pllan, according to 
Pott, was d»iy which appears to W cognate with liAu, and may 
have been taken bj the Israelites from Egypt into Palestine. 
It is therefore a matter of doubt whether the word came direct 
to the Hebrews and tie Pha-niciana from India, or was grafted 
upon tho language of the former during their sojourn on the 
Kile. Another Indian word for elephant is naije, which again 
18 found in Ethiopia, but which was never widL-Ir adopted in 
tho WcsL Blany Indian words crept into the Hebrew in this 
way, ju9t as the Egyptian eba became (probably tlirough the 
intermediate agency of the Etrnscans) the^Hf of the Romans. 
The Greelis, on the contrary', appear to have become acquainted 
with vmry through their intercuurM with the Cartliaginians, 
and at a very early period too, for wc find mention of orna- 
ments of JTory in tlie verses of Homer. Schlcgcl has shown' 
that Herodotus was the 6rst who used the woi-d iSt^i to sig- 
nify tho animal himself; in Homei-, it always designates the 
ivory which the tiwk yields. 

It is extromcly probable tliat the Sanscrit woi4 for ivory, 
Q^adanta {dimta being tooth), conjoined with the Arabian 
article al^ al-ibhadntnla — or, slightly changed, aUjadania — ts 
the original form of tho Greek clq>haz, and of the English 
eUpUant. Tho only remarkable thing in this, remarks Lassen, 
is die use of the Arabian article iu connection with a work 
which passed into modem langnages through the medium of 
the Ptio?uician tongue. But this difficulty is removed by 
recalling the fact that, according to Eztk. xsvii. 15, the 
Arabians of Dedan were tho first who carried ivory to tlie 
market of Tyre. Another origin of the word elepfitint, as- 
signed by Pott— Aleph Hindi, i.e. llie Indian ox — would not 

1 GoMDins, Oplir, p. 303 ; Luaeti, hd. AlhrUttimsl: p. 638- 
* A. W. TOB ScUegd, no- Gack. da Eit!^antt», in IndiKhe BtUiotluk, i. 
B. 3, Bona IfiSO, p. 145. 
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materially affect onr axgiimcnt ; but Lassen rcfiisei to accept 
this dtfrivation, denying tbnt at tbo remote period of tbv 
Phoenician and Hebrew exjicdilions to Ophir, tbc Pcrwan 
word Hiodu, used for India, hnt] come into vogiie. 

3. Peacocks are given in the Hebrew text liMt-im, in which 
Lotsscn thinks* thit the Sansciit word ^tkhi (^ikl-tm) witli tlie 
Deccsn pn>nunciatioQ can be perceived. The Malabar word 
tiHiei, cited by Gt.'spiiins in tllnstratlun, ta notliing cIm than 
^■fiim given iu the ^lalabar prouunclation ; just as, instead of 
foJNt, tiic triic teetonia yrandi*, colled by Iho Arabinns aadjf^thc 
Indians of ihe Nfniahar const sny tar/k or (djt, whence comes the 
£n^ish teak ; and just as the tamudni, i.«. the zatnorin of the 
Portogucso in Vascn de Garaa's time, becomes, according to 
Buclionan,' tomara, z being changed \at: frXAim, for peacock, 
is found in the South Deccan langtiaj;es — tho Tamul, Telingo, 
and Kam£ta. I have shown in several places in the Erdlcutule 
von Ituiifn^ that tliis vain bird is indigenous to India, and that 
it cannot be traced back to any othdr primitive home. In 
Martaban fonr varieties of it are found ; in Asia as well 09 in 
Oliino it is the heraldic bird/ and iU fcalhcnt ore esteemed fit 
to adorn the palaces of otnpcrars. In India, even to this day, 
tho ptumago of the peacock is tiio n'mbol of notulity, and the 
bird itself is the most valnod emblem of tho Rajpoot heroes. It 
is under the sacred guardianship of Kumnra, their god of war, 
just as it was Juno's fflvourite in the West' 

In Bundelkhund the pluma;:re of this bird is the most 
goi^ons; and in Bhunpoor iJiahop llebcr found the creature 
perfectly wild, yet precisely similar in tliu mngnificeuco of its 
array to that whieh is nattirnlizcd in Europe. It wn.'i held so 
sacred, tliat, according to Ileher, any one who should kill a 
peacock would be sure to loaa his life. In tito forusta of 
Gaunt, around Ilroilera, Dhubay, and Surat, Forbes* found 
tbteo binis, ns welt as apes, in great abundance ; in exactly toe 

■ LuBcn, Ind. AUtrikHml:. pp. V>2, 638. 

* SilreUrede Saojr, CKmiomaUik Arahty iil. p. 392 ; Burckbatdt, Trav. 
i» Arab. p. 1C6. 

^ F. Ducbiui&D, Jimrn, tirtiue/h ifyiort, II. !>• S45> 

* J. Onvforcl, Emhni*!/ to Ara, 1827, iv. p. 33. 

* J. Todd, Aimatt of JtajatOan, iv. ton. i. p. 137, not*. 
' FotboBi Oritaial Mm. vol. ui. p. 314. 
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HtUAtion, therefore, whence tlicy would b« taken, according to 
our view of the location of Opliir. TIhj same parposo which 
they still serve in the East was, it would 9cetn,in the miadof the 
servants of Solomon : their plumage was to decorate the person 
and heighten the magnificeiKe of ihin nplradid llclirew prince. 

The Qreok nimo of tlift peacock, -raw, like the Lslin jytito, 
is probably derived natoraUy from the cry of the bird, and is 
cortaioly not to bo traced, ai the learned Tychecn and Weeton' 
haro done, to the Persiao coast of Taimf (Arrinn, Indie, c. 39 ; 
Strnbo, XT. 728), vrliere it \s not indigenotis. Kor is the peacock 
a Dative of Africa, where Kell locates the Ophir of the ancients. 

The Greek grammarians, as bold aa they were unskilled in 
rice philological oUaiomcnta, carried their word tow? from Ibe 
spreadioj; of the tail {iovofuum £i t<m>9 avo r^ raaia^ rSiv 
irrtpmi, Atbeiiac-i Deipn. ix. c. 56, and Animadv. v. pp. 195— 
197). Hes^'chiua traces the lineage of the word to Crete ; 
Menodotua Saniius, who describes the bird as the one hallowed 
of Juno in tlic tvtuple of Samoa, allegca that it wus a native of 
tliat iskod, and was carried thence to other parts of the world 
(Athcn. Deipn. si?, c. 70), in corroboration of which Iia cites 
the fi^^uro of the peacock on the coins of Sainos, JElian, ou 
the other hand, asserts (Varior, hisL animad. xiii. c. 18) (hat 
the Indian kin^ had tlicso birds in their ^nlens, and that 
Alexander the Great, when in India, greatly admired them, and 
gave orders that no one should kill them. The sanio author 
elsewhere asserls (lib. t. c. H) that they were cArried to 
Greece by barbarians CK^ytrat £« ix fiapffapwv tK "EX\r]i<a^ 
KOfuOiji^t)^ Hence arose the general conviction that Alexander 
biimtulf ititrodaced them into his own country, and Uiat in this 
way Aristotle was able to study the bird with the care with 
which he ilid, and to describe it so minutely (Ariatot. Iliit. 
anim. i. 2, vi. 9 ; and De animal, isteettu Uber, c x.). 

4. Santlal-wood, almug or algam. This tree was con- 
founded by Lutlicr, in his translation of the Hiblc, with ebony ; 
but it is altogetlier different. Wo learn from the nlluaions 
made to it in the Scriptures, that it was used to make pillars 
and terraces for the temple of Jehovah, and for tJie royal 
palace, and mnsical instruments* for the smgers (1 Kings x. 

I S. Weston, Itiutrt. la CUuntal Jonra. tdI. zxir. 1621, p. 20. 
* Ewald, Gaek. da VolkM Itntt, vol iH. div. 1, p. 77. 
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II ; 2 Chron. ix. 10). The word fouDcl in 2 Chron, u. 8, 
Lulhcr, OS nx-ll as tlie English tf anslatois, took to refer to the 
same wood oa that whicli was bronght from Ophir. Bat in 
1 Kings X. 12 we read, "There came no such almog treaa, nor 
were seen unto tliis day." A very costly wood this, evidently, 
and ODC hard to cliaracterize, bat very rare, n.nd apparently 
best answering to the sandal-wood of the East, which in all 
times has l>eon one of the most prociona of oommoditios. 

If, says Lassen, tlio pinral ending bo taken from algumimy 
there roraains valtpiy the Sanscrit name of this wood, wlii«h, as 
pronounced in the Deccan, is tstlyrtm. Its diffu-sioD is confined' 
to the Mnlabar plateau south of Goa, and tlie lower Deccan, 
where the constant demand for it to supply the inhabitants of 
soutiicrn Arabia, China, Thibet, and Japan, makes it a promi- 
nent Hfiido of Rierchandiso. 

Tbo objection which has been urged by Vincent* and 
Quatrem^re' against tlila wood, that it is a mere pprfumn, and 
that it could not huvv been wied by Solomon us a matonul from 
which to construct musical instruments, is entirely destitoto of 
foandfllioD, tiince it is eren now employed in China for the 
same purposes. 

Keil cites the autliority of the Rabbi Kimchi, who lived, 
three hundred years before the discoTcry of Amcrioa, and who, 
in his comment on 2 Chron. ii. 8, says: " Al^mim idem est 
quod Almug^im, arbor rubricoloris,dictaAnibum Un^aAlbro- 
cam, vnlgo Hrnsilin." This cl-Bsecam of the Arabians does not 
contravene tlie Sanscrit etymology of the sandal-wood ra/yu, 
since this is found in commerce of a white, yellow, and red 
colour, and the latter kind is specially designated by Faber, 
BoKnmUller, and otlicrs, as red sandal-wood. Some commen- 
tators liave supposed that the almng trees which are spoken of 
in 2 Chron. ii. 8 as growing upon Let»inon, and sent thence 
by Hiram to Solomon, indicate a kind of fig tree indigenous 
to those mountains. This view is contradicted by Kcll,' who 

< IQttto-, AtaiKturapUeio Erili:uiuJe. V. 7£6, B1&-8S3. 

* W. Viucant, Cvmmertt a>ui Xati^tim, etc. rol, il ji. 2ij8. 

* Gt. QofttiwDirs^ JIAi. »ur te Payt ttOphir, in .Vru. Jt riatlltni, l^. 
T. XT. 2, p. Sfi2. 

* Keil in Ixjr^i. Ikil. U. p. 283 ; oomjiars BoasamuUer in Bibl Art*. 
If. 1, p. 236. 
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rigbUy tjiltos the ground that Uio clironiclcf dws not expressly 
MSKTt that tliia "ahnug" tree grew upon Lobanon, but that it 
WHS one of the kini^s of wood which were derived by Solomon 
of Hiram ; yet it is exti-etnel_v ditBcult to sen liow the Hebrew 
king abould ask for cedars and fig trees (2 Chron. ii. 3), which 
wore hidi^nous to Lebanon, an<l also for the almug, which 
ilid not grow there, and yet that all these variutivs should he 
hewn down npon ihc inoonlains of Phtriiicia and sent in ahipa 
to Joppa (2 Chrou. ii. IG). RosoniuUlter calls atteiititin to the 
fact, that in the parallel |>as8agc 1 Kings v. 8 only cedars and 
fir trcca arc mentioned as tltoH; which Solomon desireil of 
Iliram. l^Ie suspects, therefore, that tJie word almug trees was 
inaortcd by the cluroniclcr or the copj^st on conjecture, just as 

tthe words "to Tarsliish," which ha\-o already been considered 
in these pages. The remark of Kcil, that there is no ground 
for believing that this article came from India, because the 
signification of tlie Hebrew word is not entirety clear, sccnis 
lo have no weight, or rather to be exactly wrong, when nu tako 
ito acconnt the recent etymology which Lassen claims for it, 
the clear manner in which lie traces it to the valugum 
Lvood of cbu Buulliem Dcccaii. 

The general charge* made by those who wisli to sustain tlie 
theory that Ophir and Torshish were separate localities— that 
the words which iudicAte commodittL-a not fuund in many parts 
of the ancient world have been brought too prominently forward, 

tsiadc too much of — has a curtain degree of truth in it, if we 
admit that those words are what they are alleged to be, mere 
Sma^ "ke^fitva, that they liavc no well-determined meaning, 
and then* other forma of the same word do not occur in cc^nate 
diald-is. Dut it is not true that those words arc mere airof 
Xc/ofiti'a, since they occur in two books at least, and in some 
cases in several ; and it would lead to very great confusion to 
follow that theory out, and refuse to lay stress on or draw argu- 
K meats fmm words xvhich occur but once or twice in tlie Scrip- 
" tur«s. But it will not be denied, tliat on the subject which is 
now under discussion we have light tlirowu not only from the 
etymology of words, but from etJmographical, liistorical, and 
physical illustrations, all combining to make tlie inference in 
favour of an Indian Ophir very strong. It is very true that wo 
• Kdl m Darpai. Jahrb. U. pp. 334, 278, i.a.L 
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attaia to no certainty here, as indeed we do not in so many 
otiier tilings. But humoa knowledge is at best but a thing of 
shreds and patches, and cisowhcro wo have to bo content with 
the highest prubabihtios. That tlio view of those vho oppose 
the position t^ikt^n in theso pages regarding the locahty of 
OphiT Is o]K'u to grave doubts »ad to serious objections, hardly 
any one would be bold enough to deny. All that can be done 
ill this matter, is to weigh all the probabilities with the atmost 
care, to trace out all the unquestioned facts 'which relate to the 
subject, and to decide with entiro impuniatity, according to the 
prcpuiidvraling weight of ovidencc. Ouly in this way can the 
truth be reached at all : ouly iii this way can we, wliere the 
absolute truth is perhaps unattainable, show the homage which 
we would gladly re»dt;r to the spirit of truth. 

There are some other objects wiiicli were brought to Pales- 
tine from Ophir, of which I have yet to spt^k, but ahout which 
it is didicult to attain thu utmost correctness, so much tiuvi.' thuy 
been subjected to conjecture, instead of being dealt with simply 
and straightforwardly. 

5. Gold was unquestionably one of the chief objects in quest 
of which cxpeditioua were sent to Ophir ; and yet India has 
been, up to the most mudern times, as little known as Arahia 
as a gold-producing country. Africa is the only land which 
has, from the remotest antiquity uj) to the present day, been 
spoken of nniverfially as par excelUiice the native soU of gold. 
As tliis has heen from the earliest times to the prescut day the 
weightiebt reason with some commentators for supposing that 
the Ophir of Solomon's expeditions lay on tlie eastern const of 
that continent, Quatrcmt're, who has been the moat jiromiiient 
advocate of this view, remaiks* that India, which has from the 
earliest antiquity produced vast amouutii of the most costly 
article*, has always been a receiver, never an exporter, of gold ; 
that thither, siney the discovery of America, even the minc-ml 
treasures of the New World hare flowed, hut never retumRd. 
There may be, indeed have been, occasional acts of violence, 
tvhich have brought them thence ; hut we never hear of a 
systematic removal of gold from India. 

Still, «rea this objection, plausible as it is, docs not sweep 

' E, Qu&treiuvn, .l/onoi'rc mr k I'ayi dOjAlr, in M<.'m. de llnnlUaly i,«. 
Paris 1815, T. xr. P. iL p, 3Gi 
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away the cinims of India to be tliti gold-exportinf; Oplur of tlie 
Bible, any more tlmn It would those of Arabia : far Tareliish oir 
Spain lisA no longer iu silver-ladun flevls^ as it Kad tu lite time 
of the ancient Fhoeuiclaos and Hmcians, when Argathotnus 
was it« ruler ; nnd Kowctit weighty the rcatODB for regarding 
Arabia, ih \'k\t of its ancient guld-produdog character, aa 
Qphir, yet mora weighty are tliose which led to the conclusion 
that India was tho locality in ijueetion. 

Bochart and Michaelis* have botli criticised the pauagM ia 
ancient writers wbicli allude in gencrul terms to tho gold of 
Arabia (Divil. Sicul. ii. c. 50) : in them tlie assertion ia made, 
that it WAS found pure in tbo Band, in majscs, some of which 
were as large as a che&tnnt, and particularly common in the 
neighbourhood of Debac (Diod. SJcul. iii. c. 45). We need call 
atttution not only to the sizv of tlioje nugpits, which was truly 
remarkable if they were found pure {a^trvpov: in Agathar- 
cIiidi-9, de. Ruliro Mari, cd. Huds. p. 60), but also to the circam- 
atancc that their primiliTc purity would esdte the cupidity of 
tho Greeks much more strongly than the same amount of gold 
which had gone through the smelting process, since certain 
magtcid ([uaUtics were attributed to gold which camo from ttic 
tarth unalloyed. Yet the uativcs of tho regions where it was 
foimd arc as^rtcd to huve set no taIuc upon it, and to have 
cxclianged it for half Its weight of iron. The scanty allusions 
of the ancient writer* are the only tokens wjiieh we have of the 
discovery of gold in Arabia; and these are manifestly very 
slight, there being but a ningle distinct allusion to the existence 
of gold in till! sand of tlm river-beds of that country, and no 
traces tlmt a traOic ia it vtaa luaintained by the numerous trlWs 
which then existed there, and of whom we laiow so little. For 
altliough Diodorus alleges that the Alila->an and Gasandian 
women strung nuggets of gold, and wore them as necklaces 
and as bracelets, yet this is characteristic of races far more 
borbapuuj), and is never considered a proof that the gold so used 
is mdigeuous to the country, but that it was gained, or may 
have been gained, by the cxchaogc of such articles as ore 
native to the plaee. And though .Agatharchidea, Diodorus, 
and otliers, speak in glowing terms of the great wealth and 
luxiuy of tile Himjaritic princes, yet it oil might have oome 
' MUktcUs, Sjiuxlcy. U. ii. p- 186. 
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from the industry of the people, and their commerce with out- 
side nations, who had gold and other commodities to exchange 
for tlie productions of soutlicm Arabia, No account has come 
doim to us of the existcnco of cstahlishmcnla for melting and 
refining ffold, and no tmcps are now to be skd of excavations 
made with a view to its quarrying. Oold-wostiings, which never 
yield hilt small amounts at once, do not prove, because still 
continued there, that great quantities of metal were once found : 
they are in their nature inexhaustihle ; and among a poor and 
indolent peop!fl they»-ill continne from age to ape, just as Ihey 
hftve done for thousands of years in Africa, and as tliey have 
done in the upper bed of tho Indns since the time of Herodotus. 

The queen of Sheba seems to hnvo procured the ^Id which 
she trought as a gift to Solomon, not from Yemen, hut rather 
from the opposite African coasta: for all modern efforts to 
discover gold ores in Arabia have been put forth in vain. 
Niebulir dw-lai'os pnsitivoly, thiit no gold at all is to be found 
in the country, neither in its rivers nor iu mines, except it has 
been brought in from foreign lands. And no later observer 
has been able to detect a trace of it : nor are tliere to be seen 
any of the diffgings which, in many otlier countries, were made 
in ancient times by people eager in their blind quest for the 
much coveted metal, and which remain as the testimonial of 
former gix*«d. When Soetzen declares Iirs convictions strongly 
that Oman was the ancient goal of Solomon's expeditions, he 
rests mainly on the hypotliesis, that because some ores (copper 
and lead, according to Isicbuhr) were found at OfiD, t.e. his 
conjectured Ophir, a more precious metal still must exist 
near by ; but he does not profes* to have ever seen it. Yet 
he honestly confesses, timt ii} his opinion the lat^r part of 
the gold possessed by the Sabacans came from the coast of 
Zanguebflr. 

In India — which ilecren, A. W. von Schlegel, and othcr.i,' 
have asserted, is completely destitute of gold, in whose southem 
portion, the Deccan, it is not wholly wanting — the real gold- 
producing region, both of ancient as well as of modem times, 
must bo sought in t}te north, tlic mountainous portion, only 
known to Europeans within Uie last few centuries, and whence 

' Keil, i.a.l. In Durpat. Btilr. ii. p. 378; and HMren, /Jm», tic i. 3, 
p. 849etKi3q. 
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come llio ]igtit-«kii)iic^) nrnhmim,* and the A1)liira of the tinu* 
prior to tlic reign of Solomon. Among the rirers of tlic Iliina- 
\mja» the supply of gold is abTindRnt. What Ilcrodotos heard 
n^arding the large amniinU of thta metal found in that so 
remote India (liL 91, 102), has bcco fully confirmed' by the 
investi^lions of modern times. Even the circumstonoo that a 
kind of ant extracted ttie gold,* is now granted by tlie best 
Indian authorities; and the authentic!^ of Herodotus has thus 
received a fresh conftmiation. 

Even the Deccan is able to exhibit its gold-produciug 
regions, whoso gifts are not inconudcrablo : thoy alone would 
be sniHcient to disprove the assertion thut India has no gold. I 
have already spoken so fully on this subject, hon'cror, in the 
ErdkumU von Indifiif tliat I need enter on no full recapitulation 
of the sahject hero. 1 content myself with a mere allusion to 
the leading features of the discuselon. 

lu the southern Deccan, the celebrated diamond mines in 
the bed of the Ki-stna are %rell known ; but on both sides of this 
stn-am, the northern and tJie southern, the cliannels of the 
Palaur and of tlie GoJavcrj- are rich in gold, which is carried 
Jonu in the form of a Hue sand, and is extracted from tlia 
niiid of the bottom by rejHiatcd washings. The metal is found 
throughout a region extending from tlic Godnvor)', in GoU 
eonda, beyond Nagpoor, in Berar, and as far north ns llie river 
Mahonada, the tnip formations of whose basin yield it in no 
in consider able quantities. The high civilisation enjoyed by 
this region, and the extent of its commerce by sea, induce tlia 
belief that gold was once on article of no inconsiderable import- 
ance to the traffic of the whoHo coast. I omit specific altu&ion 
to slighter quantities of this valuable metal, the gold suiid of 
the Jsilgherrj", that in Wynaad at the upper Beyliur, that 
at the Kilawbnr to the east of Cnlicut, the more ubuudanC 
deposits in northern Assam, and in the Ganges basin along tlie 
border of Ncpaul and elsewhere, because these localitic* were 
too for distant from the western coust to have much intluenc4> on 
that Ophir trallic with which wo oro at present more Jiix'ctly 
concerned. 

' Chi. Imkb. Intl. Alterlkimik. 1. IX 2S& 

* C. Uittcr. tiuikuudt, iii. fi&(-«ao. 

• Chi. Lancu, IndittAt /trvAMJagw, p- 40, KoL 1. 
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The peoinsoln Guz«rat, in the Dcigbboiirhood of Abhira, 
and of Uie^rcat emporium of BarjguKa, wss not wtiolly desti- 
tute of pold; and even now, in the two rirers which flow into 
the Gulf of Cutcli, particularly in ilie Aji, guld graitu arc 
washed out from the mud. 

The region, however, wtiich supplied Abhira, tbo Indian 
Ophir coa&t, with its richest stores of this metal, which Solomon 
most have desired io no inconsiderable quantities, anco it was 
to be devoted to the buildin<; of the tciiipie, was that watered by 
tlie apper Indus and the Sfatadru or Satlcj^- together with all 
tlieir tributaries along the northern boundarj- of Hlndostan, fed 
ts they were by the waters of Greater and Lesser Thiliet, and 
especially tho latter, tho Lcli or Ladak, and tlis Italtiatao of 
our day. Xhifl is tbo dislriet referred to by Herodotus us that 
which in his time sent gold to the west ; this was the loe:ility 
where the Dardi or Dnrado: of Megostheneji, Arrian, Strabo, 
and Pliny lived : the region on tho borders of Lesser Tliibet, 
where Diriroti, Daward, and tho pcoplu called Dards or Durds, 
have been discovered by British travellers, and not excluding 
the district discovered by Vigne in Iskardo, on the river Bospo.^ 
It is the Uttera Kum of the ancient Sanscrit geography, inter* 
preted the ** servant of Karera," — Kurera being tlie name of 
tliQ god who, in the primitive Indian niytholog)', was believed 
to preside over wealth, and to be tlm putron and protector of 
merchants. Tho gold of this rich region is quarried out somo- 
timcs by myreks, a kind of marmot, which, like Uie rhnbarbar 
and the yak, is indigenous to that high ]»lateau ; and Moorcroft 
$a.w tliese little creatures burrowing in the ground, and tracked 
their holes, but he found bits of gold of no inconsidcrablu size 
which they had i]uarricd out, so to speak. Tho samo observer 
tells us that the soil where the precions metal is found in India 
is precisely similar, oven in the very redness of tho colour, to 
that whiuli yields the greatest amount in Africa. On the 
Sutlcj, north of Daba and around Shipkc, Muorcroft found 
men at work di^'giiig for gold ; and such was their success, that 
although they hired, the right of search, leasiug land for this 
particular purpose, the labour of three montlis paid alt their 
expenses, and gave them enough lu support them the rest of 

■ 0. T. VtgDe, TrttuU im A'a«i»it>, Ladakt Jtearib, tU., lj>aii. UlS, 
ffcd. ii p. 367. 
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the yeu- witlioat lalxwirini;. We learn from the same authority 
that all thu streams in Ladak which flow frum the country 
north of Korakuruui briii^ down washings of gold, and that it 
has been found in the rivers Siolurtjoa, Sinp>te, and Shajnk. 
. Around Gurtopc, too, od the upi>er Indas, Qcrmrd discovered 
that all the minor rivers were rich in gold sand ; and whern the 
particlci were very small, an amslgam with ijaicksilvcr was 
made hy ttie natives, ■mho appear to have understood tht> pro- 
cess from a very reiDOte period. Kv«u farther «i<twnr(I the 
yield of gold must bo not inconsiderable : for when Webb had 
traversed tbv L«bur^' pass, and bad reached thu bouadarv be- 
tween China and Thibet, beyond which he woi not permitted 
to go, he encountered several Chine<io oierchnnta or pedlars, 
whose route of tralTic lay between Fllassa, Ladak, and Cash- 
mere, and whose chief articles of merchandise wore gold duRt, 
salt, borax, pearls, and Caahmcrc wooL Moorcroft adds hli 
testimony that in Shipkc a brisk trade wits carried on witb the 
gold grains which were found there ; and Gerard infonns us 
further, that in western Thibet gnid dnst is a prominent nrtiela 
of merchandise, and that tbe dealing in it gives occupation to a 
large number of merchant:!. 

It nas the basin of tbe upper Indus, then, which in the 
time of Herodotus, as now, was so remarkable for the supplies 
of tbia mnvh desired metal. But that tho tribatarics of the 
middle Indus also brought down from the mountains no incon- 
siderable amounts of gold, we learn from the accoonl^ of tlie 
wubings for it in the Emj>cror Akber'a time,' which Fell in 
the middle ages: the method employed baa been fully described 
by Abulfazil. Tolerably large-sized grains of gold were found, 
nnd even tlie Pugmntty yii;ided some. From tlie Chinese 
annals of tlie fifth and sixth centuriBS, we lavro that Kachiri- 
ralo^ i.e. Cashmere, and the Punjab furnished pure nnsmelted 
gokl : and Wilson' has very recently discovered, that even in 
the M'jhdbharaia (i. p. 375, v. 186U) tbis mt-tut is spoken of « 
a gift to king Judhisht-hira, one of the Pnnduide* : it is said 
tliere to be brought " from tlie north countiy," and it U called 

» Ayte* AHtry, or fhe h^Utittt of tht Empenr Atber, tran*. from th« 
r«nisn by P. GUdwin, Tx>n>Ion 1600, toL ii. p. 136- 

' B. H. Witson. Ariaua Anti^a, a DttenptiM Account of Aittiq. tad 
Caiiu ^ AfyhaButan, Lead. 1841, ir. p. 136, Note S. 
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hy tlte sjogular name aat-gold, which we now kaow refers to 
the manner in which it is extracted from the enrth and brought 
to the surface hy these little insects. 

There can in view uf all lliis no lonj^r remain a doubt, that 
18 AbMra, who h&d in iho most remoio period b<Mn a trib« of 
iiepbenls on the upper Indus, and had tbence worked thoic 
vy down to the lower basin of the eame river, and had foanded 
[« aettJement on the seapcoast, were in the possession, at the time 
of Solomon, of no inconsiderable quantities of gold, which they 
gladly exchanged in return for the comtnodities which other 
ations, not varying widely from tbem in uxtL-tit of civilisation, 
I was tliecsse with the Phuenicians and Hebrews, brougUt them. 
If now all these data bio taken in conjunction with the poo- 
riBge in Gen. ii. 11, 12, "The name of tlie fir^t [river] is Pison: 
that is it which compiisseth the whole l:uid of Havilah, where 
there is gold ; and the gold of that land is good : there ia 
btl<.>Uium and the onyx stoiii>," it would seem as if the ref^D 
which has bi>L-u brought ao fully under our notice \a this dis> 
cussion f ally corresponds therewith. If the Gilion be the Oxus, 
.and the Pison be the Indus, as the old e:q)ositors believed, the 
'latter, according to the ancient Hebrew account of tbo lirst 
liome of man, suiTomids the country of Havilah or Chavilab. 
This, sayii Laxsen,' is uU the more manifest from so brief and 
compact a dcscnptiun, because of the preciousness of the 
utidos deacribed as indigeuoua to the spot. The word bdel- 
fouad in the passage jost cited has received many inter- 
stiona : Lassen, however, inclines to Uiu opinion that it 
signifies musk. In precaons stones India is the richest land in 
all the world ; and we have already seen that gold was abun- 
dant in the basin of the Indus and all its tributaries. To this 
add one more reason for accepting tlie hypothesis jast brought 
forward, that, according to Lassen, the word Cliavtiah con bo 
^traoed back to an luJiau ori^n — Kampila, the name of the 
district where the ants dig out tlio gold. This is not accordant, 
however, with the etymology of the word Pison, which is of 
Semitic origin, and signifies extending one's self, overflowing. 

There is no lack of silver in India, for all the lead mines 
are uncommonly rick in it — those of Mdejpar, for example. 

• Chr. Lmbui, Indit^t AmM^^, p, C29; com}<an) Ewstld, Guih. 
dea Volt<a Itnul, iil. p. 77. 
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And just »s litlle deficiency ia there in precious stones,' os the 
nibics of Ceylon and Golconda, the diamonds of tlie Deccan, 
and the on}*xe£ and cornelians of the Ncrbadda bear witness. 
Bat sih*cr was naturally a motal less prized in Palestine during 
the reign of Solomon, since supplies of it could bo eafiily 
brouglit from tl>e mines of Tartessus in Spain (1 Kings x. 27). 
Thus it appears thai all the articles which vere brought 
home from Ophir were indigenous to India, while neither flilver 
nor precious stones wore found in Arabia ; for the ony«e, 
jaspers, and cornelians which are found thcfo are nut n-orthy 
to hear the name "precions stones," when compared with those 
which are brought from tho Gulf of Cambay and the shores of 
the Nerbudda. Of cmcraldfl, wliich oro found io great perfe^ 
tion oa the opposite African cout, ^icbulur did not detect a 
trace in Amhia. No Inter observer has reported tlio oxistenoo 
of gems in the latter country; and, indeed, Kiobulir tells us 
that the Arabic language, which b so rich in all other kinds of 
words, has none to designate tbe various kinds of jewels, and 
expresses ihem all by the single word jakut, conjoined with the 
name of the colour cbrracteristic of the gem under discussion. 
How utterly (liffoiiint from this was the iuUnence of the 
precious Rtoocs of India npon the western world of primoval 
times! That tlte ancient Babylonians received jewels from the 
north of India at a very remote period, was long ago ailmitted ; 
it was claimed that they passed by land, not by sea, but no 
proof of iJiis was given.' ^Vhy may it not have heea by way 
of the Persian Gulft 

DISC CBS ION V. 

KU50KS ASSIOKED BT VDICEWT, tElL, Ql'ATllKUEILe, AXD OTItCltS, rOH DOCBT- 
IKG 71IAT omm WiS SITUATED IM IKDIA, AKD fOK BEUKVINO MAT IT 
WAS U< TEMEH on SOVAUl— COSCLUSIUH. 

With all the weight of the evidence that the Ophir of Solo- 
mon is to be sought in India, witnessed as it is by history, by 
philology, by the physical character of the country and the 

< Chr. Lkbcd, /in/mcAc AnMoL I. pp. 239'2-l3. 
> C. Rttt«r, VorhtdU nroftHtetitr Vclkerytiffh. tor fftrodotiu mi du 
Kaukaatu, Kwf an dm GttlttJtn At I\fntiir, B<rlin 1820, pp. 1S^137, 
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nature of its productions^ it la not to be denied tliat doubts lisvc 
been raised agolast this position, as tlicj have been, and c»n 
alw.ij's be, against anything winch has to be traced back to a 
very remote p cHch), and to be foUowc<l with the utmost deli- 
cacy, care, and skill. For the highest n-iadom of mnii is Hnd 
will remain a more thing of slireds and patches <1 Cor. i, 19), 
and ill our timca this is not confessed by all; and it is no len 
imperft-ct II) the domain which wc tread in llie coarse of this 
investigation. Uochart, not content with a single Ophir, in 
order to remove all doubts, selected two^thc one in Taprobane, 
the other in AiTibia. Geseniiis, Tjetronne,' and olliorx, cite the 
custom of many of the ancients of indimling not only Ilindostnn, 
bat also the west coast of llie Indian Ocean, Yemen, and ea»t 
Afrini, by th« term India ; in ono word, to apply it to all those 
commercial centres like the Dioscorides islund (Solcotora), Capo 
Aromatum (Guardifui), and Cape Aromatnm (Mncelw Pro- 
mont,), wliicli could phiy the part of Imlia, and whi-n? Arnbinns 
and Pha-nicians could procure Indian goods without bt-iiig 
compelled to go tbitlier for them, — an argument the more pro* 
bable, since we have no direct proof that the Pha-nicians ever 
went ihemBcIves so far eastward as India. Vincent,* together 
vith Qo«se1in and Yoha-y, laid much stress on the fact that the 
Bcvotiiit of the voyage to Ophir was given in the same chapter 
of the Bible, and in immediate cuimection with the narrative 
of the visit of the qneen of Sbcba to Solomon; and they ai^ued 
;thenco that the Ophir which then came into sight wuuld natu- 
lly be connected with that Sonth Arabian district over which 
the Sabiean monarch ruled. And that Stieba (Scba or Saba) 
was imdoubtedly the ancient Saba>a, is distinctly affirra(>d in 
Ezek. xxvii. 22, where, in the prophecy of the downfall of Tyre, 
after mention of otlivr Arabian fro vince», the words occur, "The 
meL'x.'hnnt!! of Sheba and Raanwhj they were thy merchants: 
tliey occupied in thy faira with cliief of all spices, and with all 
precious stones, and gold." In ver. 15 of the same chapter we 
also read, " The men of Dcdan wei-e tliy merelianls; many islea 
\i,f. distant coasts] were the merchandise of thine hand : they 
bixiught titce for a present Itoms of ivory and ebony," By this 

' Lelronne, Sur ww ^fitm/m, rir., in JtZ/m. dt FltftiM Uog. dt Francf, 
Acad. Ju Fmer. tt 1141. Utlr. I'uia 1633, T. x. ff). 2-2-2-i:\:>. 
* VT. VinoeDt, TAc Commtret and yaviy. le. vol. U. p. iSI. 
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wc fife that some of the Arabian tribes (although some ccntarics 
subsequent, it most be confessed, to tlti.- primitive axpoditions to 
Opbir) n'«re iu the possession of a port at least of the ralaalils 
conimodiLlvs which Solomon bnd imported, and that tliey ex- 
ported t]iem to Tyro ; and yet these Arabtans transacted their 
commerce solely by means of caravans : they were oo sailors, 
and only the Sabxans araoDg them understood the art of navi- 
tjalion.* The testimony of Aristeas (^Imi^cff hitlorim per 
LXX^ tte., Oxon. 1692, p. 40), whicli Vincent' cite* OD 
acconnt of its mention of the iutroduction of perfumes, jewcU, 
and gold into Judaea by tlie hands of Arabians, and to show 
tliat the Dfbae on Strabo'a "goKl dust river" (xvi. 777) were 
those ti-avelling Arabian merchants, is inadmissible. (Vincent 
derives the name Deba) from Ai, i.e. gold ; dahab is, liowovcr, 
according to Niebohr, the Arabic for that metal. Frt-suel, on 
the coutrarj', traces the wnrd spell Dt-debas by Agatharchidea 
to Dhib, 1.1*. wolf.) Vincent Gods a dinic-ulty in this: tlierc is 
no mention in the accomtt of the expeditions to Ophir of apices 
being among the articles brought back, and in this lie finds on 
argument against India as the site of Oplilr ; but, on ttie otlier 
hand, in the dt'scTiptioQ of the presents brought to Sulomon by 
tlie queen of Shoba, great stress is laid upon tlio spices whicli 
flhe carried to Jerusalem. In 3 Chron. ix. 9 vec rend : " And 
eho gave tlio king an hundred and twenty talents of gold, and 
of spices great abundance, and precious stones : neither was 
there any such spice as the queen of Sheba gave king Sulo- 
nton." Vet this falls in witli the reason which has already 
been given in these pages, why oo cinnamon, and none of the 
other spices wliicli had been previously vrell known among the 
Hebit-we, were specially mentioned in the brief allusioui to the 
Ophir expcditians. 

The objection of Heeren,' lliat altliough India was so rich 
in gold, yet it could nut have been alluded to by the name 
Ophir, because none of the ancit;nts mention the exportation 
of gold tlieucc, and tliat if tlio Fha-uicians at the time of 
Solomon I'ecetvcd so much of tliis metui from India, they 
woald not at a later period have relinquished so profitable u 

' Keil in Dorpai. lititr. ii. p. 281. 

» W. Vincent, tc, ii. p. 2fi9. 

* Ueeieii, idten, i. 2, pp. 96, 1(M. 
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(ie{>artinfiDt of tragic, and at tlie lime of their greatly extended 
commerce on tlm Persiao Gulf tbcy would not Imvo negluctvd 
India, is easilv' refuted, if it bu remembered, tbat before tho 
timeof Solomon, Hiram the kin^ of Tyre was in tlio posscs- 
aoD of fai^ Bums of gold (1 Kiiig» ix. 14), whose exislonco 
cannot be explained, excepting on the stippoRition that they 
lind been brought from the Indian coast. Tliat the I'ha^ni- 
ciaus could not procure aupplies of gold thence, is explained in 
part by the sudden teraiinauon of the splendour of Solomoo's 
reign, and by the ciistence of a l&rge number of causes which 
conspired to drive them more and uioru from the Kast to the 
West. The growing enterprise and prosperity of iho Clial- 
da>ans and the Babylonians, and still bitur of tho NabaUiseaiu, 
graxloally extinguished tbu Pha:nictaii power on tlic Pcniiau 
Gulf, and compelled it to acek new fictds io Cyprus, Bart-a, 
Cartluigc, and Ba'tico. Uecren aiks,' nith great pertinency, 
why, if the Pha-nicians stood in sacli close connection with 
India by way of tlie Persian Gulf, they were willing, during 
the reign of Solomon, and under liis auspices, to make the 
Toyago to India on Uie stormy and dungemus Red Sua, But I 
answer, tho PhuuiiciaJis were a fiu'-si^^lttt-d race of mt:rch»nt5 ; 
and they aaw, in view of tlie great development of Babylonish 
power, the advnutngeB of a double route to Indin, just as the 
Jtalinns did in the middle ages, and just ii$ the Brili»li seek n 
tlireefold connection with India to-ilay,— one by way of the 
Cape, another still by way of the lied Sea, and still aootlier, 
an overland route, by way of the Euphrates valley, 

Ic is possible that nt the time of Hiram himself a crisis had 
come in the affairs of Tyrian commerce, and thnt tlmt king 
was compelled from motives of policy to form an alliiuice ivith 
liis traditional foes, and with the assistance of David and Solo- 
mon to open the Ked Sea to his ships, whence the Idiimipans 
had before effectually repelled them. Tho period which 
favoured such an enterprise did not last very long after the 
death of Solomon; for the possession of Idumcea by the kings 
of Judah was temporary, and ceased directly after tho reign 
of Jehoshapliat, the country ooce more regaining its inde- 
pendence (2 Kings viii. 20-22). Eighty years later, under 
Azariali, E4om was again recovered to Judah, and tho port 
* UeereD, Idecn, u. 1, p. 4(3. 
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of Elath rebuilt (S Kings xiv. 22) ; but again, seventy years 
thereafter, Roxin tlic moimrcn of Syriii, liviug in Dninasfus, 
so thoxouglily (leslroj'ed it, that the power of tlio llvbrcw 
nation iilttrly dbmpiieapcd from the Rpii Sea, and the trade 
with Ophir was cut entirely off not only from Israelite, but 
also from Phccnician participation (2 Kings xvi. 6). It np- 
pears probable that at tliat time llie Abliira had rulinquishcd 
their inmplc shepherd life, litid ad^iinced to a lii;:her stage of 
civilisation, and given up the po^cssioii of tbcir native gold- 
producing district, and that the emigration wns also in progress 
of the Brnhmnnic Indo-Arlnns from their primitive, home on 
the seaboard to the basin of the Ganges. Vet all definite data 
relating to this are wanting. But sufficient investigations have 
been made to elicit the fact, that three hundred years before the 
time of Alexander the Great, and therefore shortly after tlie 
termination of the traffic with Ophir by way of Ezion-geber, 
(he rivalry between the Pho?nioian8 and the nationtt on the 
Euphrates and Tigris, the Chaldeans and Babylonians, had 
caused the expulsion of the former from the Persian Gulf. 
The time predicted in Isa. xbii, 14, "For your sake I have senl 
to UabyloD, and have brought dowu all their nobles, and the 
Chaldeans, whose cry is in their ships," bad not then com* ; 
and the great king Nebuchmlnenzar, then in the very pride 
of his power, was cnnslmcting the magnificent Euphrates canal 
Nabor-Malcha, building the fine seaport Teredon at the mouth 
of the river, had completed the destruction of Old Tyre after 
a siege of thirteen years' duration, and was then threatening to 
overrun Idumvpa. This eeema entirely to remove the objec- 
tion fllludu'd to above, and which was reiterated by Tucli.' 

It is in the liighfsl degree probable, that during the 
flourlsliing reign of Solomon, and as a result of the alliance 
with Hiram, the foundations of Thammoror Tudmor (in the 
Greek, Putmyra) were laid,* and that tliat city waa intended to 
be a station in the great commercial highway from Jorasalem 
to Tliapsncus on the Euphrates, the gre-it emporium of the 
trade of Phai>nicia, Palestine, and Egvpt ; thence tlie river 
communicatioa with Hie sea was direct. The road from Jeru- 

' Tueli, A«c<imonin IM&Kh. Alfffem<in Literal. Zeilang IS3^, Nr. 84, 
p. 16. 

• H. Kwald, ffe»dL da Yvll-u Imul, vol. iil. Pt. 1, p. 74. 
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■ ulem to Thapsnciia was entirely under the control of Solomon, 
and could oasiiy lie made ndrantagcous to the Tynans : it is 
theroforo very natural to bulicve that, as a result of the discon- 
tinuance of the alliaoco between the Hebrews and tho Ph«;ni- 
einns, and the rise of the intestine strife between Judsh nint 
Israel, tho jenlousy of the powerful Nebuchadnezzar prompted 
him to underuke that destructive expedition agaiiist Tyre, 
which rnsulfed in its downfall. The founding of Tadmor, a 
place called into note by Solomon, and tho opening of tho 
(jrcat commercial highway connecting Palestine, Epypt, and 
Phor-nieia with tho basin of the upper Eiiphrntcs, wem to bo 
intimately connected with the expeditions to Ophir, and in 
part to be a result of them. Yet the glory of Tadmor la-tted 
not over a century, not later than till the last Toyage to the 
land of gold. 

A. W. von Schlegel has iirged, as aD objeclioD against 
India as tho ancient Oplitr, that opes and poaeueki) are not 
merely Indian productions, but that they are also met ill 
Arabia and Africa. It has been alleged, too, that the tttkhl-im 
of the I lebrews were not peacocks, hut entirely different birds. 
Kcil thinks them the Avta Numidicce or GalUncc i-l/W?, an 
African product, cmally called tueca. Hnetins, Keland, and 
Quatremire undypBtand by the Vford ttMi-im pan-oto, those 
having a very gorgeous plumage and more of a inerchan- 
disible article than peacocks, bccaose (as is allegetl) they da 
not readily propagate when removed from their native pro- 
vince. The objection urged by Schlegel is unfounded, for tliero 
is no other place in the world exoepting India where tho pea- 
cock is indigenoos. Quulrerii(.Te argues as folluwi;: It could 
not have been peaeuL-ks which Sutumon imported, else thoy 
would have perpetuated their kind, as they do even now in still 
more northerly latitudcii ; but we find no mention of tliis bird 
in tho Song of Solomon. Bat in this kind of negation tliei*e 
is no proof : we arc not told tliat peacocks were always bronglit 
back from Opbir, nor tliat tlioy were imported in any coiisidfi- 
■ble number. It was enough llint this mugniRcent bird sliouhl 
be brought to the sumptuous court of the Hebrew king as a 
novelty and & very rare adornment, not as common and mulii- 

' Et. Qnatremtre, Mtiru^r* tar U Payi d'OjAir, ia SJim. ik tItutiluU 
Paris 1U6, T. xr. Part li. pp. 3G2, 37 A. 
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I»licd ponemiM). 17or did U at all cotor into tlio plan of tlio 
ivriter of tbc sacred Darrative to ioform bis readers wlivtlicr 
the breeding of the bird was continued ia J«rD8a]cn). It is a 
ijueatiun, liowuver, that is not yet answered, wh<?tltcr tlie intro- 
duction of the peacock into Sumos, to become tlio well-knonn 
potro Junonia of tbo Sumianis did not occar throiigli the agency 
of ttic uncient counecLion of tlie Pliccnicians and the Israelites 
with Opbir during the reigns of Iliram and Solomon. Quatrc- 
tniro cites llasudi and another Persian Author, to tlte cfCect 
that dnring the reign of Sultan ilaUtnud, a.d. lUOO, the ]>ca- 
oock was carried from India to lie-rat in Fersia, and succeeded 
in propagiUiug its kind ; but grunting this, wu have not tn this 
the least explanation for finding trncce of this bird farther west, 
mnning back to a far more remote period, nor the l(4st reason 
for denying that the bird was tirst natuiiilized in Hither Asia \ty 
Solomon, and was then for tlie first time removed from Ophir. 

Kven earlier acconnta than those collected bj Quatrcm^re 
from Masudi — those which the indnstrv of tlie learned Bocbart' 
lias broaght together, and which speak of the "emigration west- 
ward of an Indian bird called the peacock, found, in Media " — 
can iu uo way nfTect onr CMidasion, Bochart made thb colico 
tion of passages from the Acham. dt Ififatia Partial, merely to 
show that this buxl was not a natire of Samoa. And tlmt it was 
not at all indigenous to Media, is fully provtd from Uic words 
of Snitan Babur, dropped iu the course of hi^ instructive com- 
ments' on matters of natural biiitory: "The |>eacock lives in 
its native uildness and beauty in India, as fur as Setrad and 
Bajour, i.e. to tlic soutlicm bone of the Hundakhu mountains, 
where the river Gabul enters the Indus; but at u liighcr eliv 
ratiou oitd at a moru northern latitude it is not found, and 
therofor« is not met in Kunawnrand Lemghanat." Itcould not 
be indi^noiis, therefore, on the lofty plateau of Cabul, nor in 
the cold mountain-land of Media, and it must hnve been imported 
to Herat in Khoi-u»aa, as Ihlaaudl states. There Is, besides, a 
tliird way in which the [leacock could be brought to Guro[>u and 
diffused there, — namely, by the agency of Alcxandur the Great. 

QuatieiD«re*9 objections fall utterly to the ground, nnd bis 
efforts ore entirely unavailing to remove the ancient Ophir 

• Bochait, HieroioieoH, lilx li. c, 16, 

' BubuT. Memfirt, ed. W. Erekiac, London 1826, p. 818. 
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from India to Africa, where no pescodts are found. Tlie word 
parrot, whicli he proposes to sub«tituto for peacock, baa no 
alliance to tlie tukhi-im of Scriptnre, whoso Indian e^mology 
tios been fully pointed out by Lassen, as liss b4?«n shown 
already in tliese pagos. 

Jast as little weight is there in Qnatremire's* objection that 
sandal-wood was ased as a perfome, and that, as Solomon used 
it for the construction of articles of ornament and conTcnicnce, 
the algnm coold not have been eandal-wood. Bot I have 
showed on a pravioot page, that the iame wood is in common 
iwo even now among the Japanese and the Chinese. For even 
could hi> substantiate his aaiertion that Africa, whcfe he locates 
Ophtr, is rich in rsre and costly woods, — the almug, one of 
Ihein, as he thinlis, rich in bakam for colouring, in c<a\a and 
eadj for fine inlaid work, in madigafcon paiitandtr for ttie nicer 
kinds of cabinet work, and in others, — ^}'ot his case would be 
far from being made out. 

It is just so, as it scents to me, with Qiiatreinure's other 
ohjectioos to tho productions of India. Precious stones, ao> 
cording to him, arc found in Africa as abundLtntly as in other 
parts of the world ; and he cit«9, in confirmation of it, a state- 
ment made by Cusoios, that emeralds, such as thoae in modem 
times found by Caillaud in the mines of Zabouralt, were 
anciently exported from Africa to India. But tliiii one little 
circumstance, so for from disproving the great want of jewels 
ihrougbout the African contiacmt, only brings it out in still 
stronger tight. 

That there were apes of tho most vnried species in Africa 
is well known ; but although Masndi, writing in tlio tenth 
century, speaks of apes being bronglit to Nubia and trained 
there, and Caillaud conBrms this in his Voyag« a SferoS (130, 
188), yet there is no binding force in thus compelling oa to the 
hdief that Solomon's Opliir expeditions cnst anchor off the 
African const Tlie plea ban also boon made, that tho Bonthero 
shore of Yemen, the ancient Sabnta, was llie goal of the Hebrew 
mariners, for even now apes arc; found there. I have sliown, 
in the appropriate volumes of my Krdkuruie von Arabienf that 
these creatures arc met in great numbers in Oman and Yemen, 
and more sparingly northwani, somo being seen as far up us 
< QuaticiD&re, Jl/v'm. Lc. xr. P. U. Yp. 803, 976. 
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Asyr unong Uie Kora mountains, and some at Jubol Sherat 
on tltu vcHr' borders of Puk-stiuc There is therefore no deci- 
«vo proof of the location of 0|>ltir to bo found in tho haJ/tUtt of 
the npe, for it U met on all three of the conits which am the 
•abject of dicrnssion. liut the coupling of the words **a|»e8 
and peacocks" puts a diETvrcnt face upon the problem, and 
leads to the infercnco thut the place where tlte bird was found 
would, ia the lack of definitive evidence for or against, he tlie 
plico whenco the other rrcalure would be brought. 

For better founded seems the objection against the irory 
being that of India, wbich was bnmght in sucli large ainminU 
from Ophir to ornament tlic tlironc of tiohimon and to decoraro 
his temple ; and at first,' A. W. von Scblcgd was inclined to 
adopt the view of Robcrtion, thnt Sofaln or Mozambi<^uo wa« 
the giwd of the Hebrew expeditions, since it lay in the very 
naturo of things thnt from an early period Africa should be able 
to deal more largely in ivory than India. Qiiatremere presses 
tills objectioD^ into goo<l service, and urges with great reason 
and ekill that ivory was never a prominent export from India : 
for tlie Indians do not moke war upon the elephant as tho 
Africans do, who are In perpetual contest with llii^ civature, 
and who attack it not simply for the purpose of killing, but out 
of thu mere desire of wounding or laming it. Beside*, tho ivory 
of India is by no means of that fine quality wliicli chuructvrizcti 
the African product. But resUy there does not lie much 
intrinsic weight in this aa an argument against tho location of 
Ophir on tile Indian coast; for this only disproves the existence 
of a great traOic in ivory then;, hut by no means denies the 
possibility of procunng a sutlicient supply for the needs of 
Solomon iu decorating hii own coort. Wc have no reason 
to believe thnt tho ase of this article ever became at oil diffused 
and common among the Hebrews or the Phccnicians ; but were 
Africa tlie goal of tlieir voyages, there is much cause for think- 
ing that its abundant stores of ivory would have made the 
article not only well known^but perfectly familiar, in Palestine. 
And altbougU it a truo^ that more than onc-tialf of tho tusks 

> hdi*<^e BiblioAek, \%^, 1 vol. p. 1S9. 

• QaatrcnibrD, Mim, I.e. p. SSI. 

* Xl'CtiUocb, Dictim. 0/ Commmt, 2d «d. I^ad. 1834, p. 7S7 ; D. 
MacphcnoD, Anmalt ttf Conrntrtt, Load. 1805, roil if. p. 469. 
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of the four to five tliou8»ad elepbanta which je*rij supply 
Europe with ivory come from Africa, yet l!ie rest come maiuir 
from India and Ceylon, i*toIeiuy spuaka of seeing theiv. At 
the base of the Malli Monnlatns, the patcua elephaiUtan (Vtol. 
vii. 4, 180) ; and the Ptriplm (p. 28, ed. Iluds.) nlUides ex- 
plicitly to ivory as an article of export from Barygaitn in 
common with nard, bdellium, onyxes, myrrh, cottoa and gilk 
stuffs, and pepper. 

Auother objection mieed by Quatrem^re is, that in the 
]>a9sage in Kings (1 Kings Ji. 22) relating to the valuable coni- 
iDoditics brouglit from 0|iliir, the word shenhabbim is trans- 
lated ivory, whereas anotlicr word {ihen) is used aUewhere in 
the Scriptures indicating the same article (1 Kings x. 18, Amos 
iii. 15, etc.) ; and liIs inference from thia is, that ekenhabbim 
designates not iroryj but a diEfereut commodity, perbu]is the 
tu»k of the hippopotamus. But this objection, which is purely 
hrpotlielical, is partly removed by the ailment drawn by 
Lane, and cited i>n n preceding page, from the etymology of 
the Sanscrit word ihhi, and partly by the evident naturalism of 
the abbreviation of thenhaiihim to «/(e/i, \,e. tooth ; for notliiitg 
would be more readily adopted than the use of the general word 
tootli, when the costliest one of aU which the world affords had 
been brought from a distant land. Besides, altliough the tusk 
of the hippopotamus is used as an article of mercliaudise iu our 
time, yet tlit-re is not the slightest ground for bcdicving that it 
was at all made a subject of truiHc ut an anciuiit period. 

Lastly, the strongest arguments adduced by QustrcmiVrc in 
favour of Sofala on tlic African coast as tlie location of Ophir, 
are laid on lite gold of tlinl district. The great number of tlie 
obsenrationH relating to this special department of our subject 
Hiduces me, in ctu^^ing the ilisciuision, to dwell with some 
degree of fulness ujmn them ; the more so because the ohjcc- 
lioiM nuscd by this eminent scliolur, to whom I confess a very 
largo indebtedness, arc so acute and so learned. With tnitli 
Bi our aim, it would not be right to pai» the results reai^liod 
by M profound a student witliout an effort to refute them 
where they may be incorrect. 

The (rx[>cditious to Opltir, says Quatrcm^ro,' brought nches 
80 immense to the Jews, that Solomon was able to erect edifices 
> Qu&tiembre, Mia. nr U Pas» tfOpkir^ Le. T. zv. u. p. 360. 
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of tuaheard-of spleadour, and adorn his court witli a sumptaouB 
magnificence that was xinrivaUed. Most unfortunate, however, 
were the results of tliis close allinncc with the PlKriiiciiuis; for 
tlieir gods — Baal, Astarte, and others — were speedily preferred 
to Jeliorab, and a degree of liixunr, till then unknown in 
Judicn, -n-as introduced, vrhich plungvd the country Into want, 
and Ivd to an uidiealtliy expansion of prices. Tha first result 
was more exactions on the people to meet the needs of the 
splendid Solnmoii; then a hardness of feeling towards their 
showy and extraTRgant monarch; then open rebellion under 
Jeroboam, and the division of the klnplom, cren then small, 
mto two which were smaller still, engL-ndt-ring a Imtrcd which 
lasted for oooturics. During tlie long wars between the 
divided part* of the former united people, Ophir was com- 
pletely forgotten; and the I'litpnieians, who stood in closer con- 
Dection with Israel than with Jadah. were able to receive no 
fnnber assistance from the southern kingdom in undertaking 
an expedition thither by way of the ^Klanitic Gulf. 

Although in thii representation too much iotlnencQ may 
possibly be as&igned to the gold which was brought from 
OphiTj seeing that we have no mrans of nscertaining how 
nimMroas the expeditions thither were, nor what was the pre- 
rise result of its importation upon the nntionni life, yet the gold 
of tlie Bast cannot hare been without its measure of influence. 
The idolatry of tha Fhmnieiflns, however, had affected tho 
Hehrewa unfavourably pi-tor to the alliance made with them 
1^ Soloraon. 

Dliafar (Dhofar, Taphar), Quatrem^re, following in the 
steps of Gosselin, does not consider at all likt-Iy to have been 
llie ancient Ophir, because it lay a number of days' jnunicy 
distant from the sea. In this he follows, too, the view* of 
Edrifti, Ahulfeda, and Niehnhr, who locate Dhofnr in the 
interior of Tehama, near Jerim. But the voyages made by 
the Byzantines in the time of Constantine and Procopius, 
extending from ^ICIa as for as the Plimjaritic Thufar, are 
known to as ; and from authorities still more recent we leani 
tliat 2afar was a port of distinguished rcpatntion for its trade 
with India : it may thorofora not unreasonably be considered 
the goal of nn cxpettition by sea. But it seems far more pro- 
bable to me that the journey to Arabia Felix was usually not 
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niadc by a pernoM voyage, but by land ; for a road for cars- 
vans extended tbither. and was not ccmstdered ar.safe. Inked, 
it appears tlint the latter route was tbe one taken by the qoeee 
of Stieba, for in 1 Kings x. S we read, "And sbe OUM t« 
Jernsalem with a very great train, wiib camels that bare spice?, 
and very mucli gold, and precloua stones." In the thirteenth 
verso of tlio same chapter ^e aeems to Iiare returned home the 
santQ way. But to prefer to sucli a I:ind route the journey by 
sea, which was feared by Komans, £^rptian9, and Arabians 
alikef in order to reach no other place than one which was the 
natural terminns of an overland march, i^ altogetlier too iin- 
probable. But against this it may be orged thut it could not 
have been »t all times' practicable to effect a land joumer 
through tlic dominions of indrpcuJcnt Arabian tribvs, and tim 
only lends new weight to Quatrcmirc'a plea that Opliir could 
not bare been in Arabia ; for although the chief productions 
of tlint country have alwajrs been those spioea which tbe queen 
of Shtiba brought to Solomon, yet elephants have never been 
known to exist there^ and gold has never been found in such 
abundance as to be an article of export. Tlie ships of Ptolemy, 
ill their commercial voyages, are never known to have touched 
at Arabia. And althoagh in the Scriptorc nnrratire the 
accounts of the visit of the queen of the Snbxans and of llie 
voyage to Ophir are in close connection, and suggf^t a mutitnl 
relation, yet the mere touching of Solomon's ships on tlia 
■ Arabian coast mny have suggested this juxta[>nsitIon. The 
q^nccn of Slieba's huiboura may have shcllcred the flenta of her 
powerful Hebrew noighboar before they struck out into the open 
sea, bound for India. Qiintrem^re suggests that tlie voyngo to 
Opliir may liave been the cause or the result of tlie tntorviow 
between the monarch of Israel and the Arabian princess. 

Tbe acceptance of the fact tliat the fhirnlrians rouM by 
any possibility have hud India as the tcroiinus of tlicir Ophir 
expedition, Qnatreniro seeks in every way to ovcrlhrow, al- 
though lie cannot do away with tlio passage wherein Stnil>o 
(xri. 757) nays that tho rh<eniciana sorpaMod all other na- 
tions in navigation : he grants also that they wore acquainted 
with the monsoons' at a tiuio when tlio Egj'plians hml not 
' Clir. Lmco, hduckt AlUriAfiuk. 1 1, p. Sill i yoo «*»««>. t><u «ii* 
it.dien, t p. S7. 
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a sua[ucioii of their pcrioclical occurrence ; indeed, tlie latter 
onlj became oequainlcd with tliem in tlic first cciiturj' of tlie 
Christian cm through the stntemcnts of Hippalus, who was 
probably by no means their discoverer, but tlie first who mado 
ihem available in the arU of navigation (see Pcrtphtt mar. 
Erpt/tT. p. 32 ; Plin. //. N. vi. 2(i). But Quatremirc has 
mainly in his eye Coylon, Sumatra, and Malacca; and when- 
ever his thoughta revert to Barygaza, he Hrs in view only the 
commerce which is described in tho Ptripbtf, and which was 
transacted a full tliouennd years subsequently to tlio expedi- 
tions to Opliir. Quatreni^re betrays no knowlerlj^ whatever 
of tbc gold lands on the Indus, and holds that the Oplur slupa 
must have liad to bring very difiTertait products from India 
than those which they did bring. In other words, he keeps 
in his mind the articlei; of luxury which were bruu^lit thence 
in the time when thu PMplua wa« wTitten, and when Greek 
drachmas and Roman gold coins had to bu j^iven in exclmnjre; 
but he knows uutlilng uf that primitive period of thu Abhira 
where gold was a commodity lltttc valued, and parted with for 
any trlBing novelty. His great mistake is the endeavourin,^; to 
interpret tlie occurrences of a rude primitive time by the light 
uf a later and for more civilised period. 

Quatremcru grants, indeed, thai the Phcenicians extended 
their coiiitnerce us fur us to India, as is shown tu the lament of 
Ktckiel (xxvit. 15). Hu does not admit, however, that it fol- 
lowed the course of the Red Sea, but the P^frsian Gulf, on 
wluch tho Phfenicians had colonies' planted for the purpose of 
sustaining their Indian trade, and extending as far down as 
Maceta. Tlie northern part of the Red Sea, he contends, was 
always considered very dungerous, and was sltuniied by the 
Romans and tlic Egyptians as much as poisiblu, But even if 
tills be 50, yet it is evideat that Solomon ventured upon it« 
perilous waters, and Jehoshaphat after hini:. HcsiduB, uolliing 
is gained to the argument of Quatrerafcre by this reasoning ; for 
it is evident that the fleets of Hiram and Solomon had to take 
their coursu down the Red Sea, evta if Zanguehar and not 
India wore the goal o£ their expedition. And though it bo 
granted that the Phcenicians were previously acquainted with 
the route to India by way of the Persian Gulf, they were 
» Mm. I.C. XV. 364-363. 
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a1>lc(I by tliis latter cotir&o to discover a new way tliitlier roand 
the southern point of Arabiit. 

With Iluelius, Mortestjuiea, D'Anville, Urucc, llennell,' 
and other eminent observers, Qiiatromcro seeks to locate Ophir 
in Sofala, — a eito which Gtiacnius rcganloJ as the most impro- 
bable o.f all, and which ho did not think rested on evidence 
enough to eutitle it to s formnl nod elaborate rofutal. Ilig 
retisoD for this lay unquestionably in the fanciful arjjiiment^ 
which were brought forward by iiruce, and fully overthrown 
by the Bound pleas of Vincent. The grounds taken by Quntre- 
in^i-e are mostly of a neijative character: he accepu Africa 
bueuusB ho so decidedly rejects India ; and lie rejects India for 
reasons already allef^ad, which cannot be coniiidored valid in 
view of tlie discoveries niudu by Lassea. The positive argu- 
meutd which the dlstiuguisliod French scholar throws into tlie 
scale, are the abundance of gold on the African coast, and 
the extended Davigation of the Phccnicians towards the south. 
Both of tliuBo aro not now ; but tbuy have of Uite been 
strcngtlionod by inveRtigations which can hardly bo avvt- 
looked, and which claim some attention ere we close our 
investigation. 

Gold, pleads Quatremere,' wns the chief article brought 
back from Ophir, — a name which is distinctly and repeatedly 
tu«d in the eucred narrative, evidently designating a ]dace 
whero there were rich mines of gulJ. But nu country, prior 
to the discovery of America, yielded so mucli of tins precious 
metid as Africa. Tlie guld dust found tlicrc cxlata in a state 
of great purity: a simple process of wii&hing clean it of tho 
attendant sand. This article it was which excited the cupidity 
of cho I'hoeuicians, and prompted tbcm to make an alliance with 
Solomon, who could provide a liarbour on the Red Sea for a 
common expedition in quest of gold. The commerce tlius 
begun never ceased : after the downfall of the Phoeuiciana, tho 



* J. R(.>nDeII, Geographical Si/tttm of llrrodoitiM, tte^ 2d wl. Lomloa 
I83LI, 8v*,-vi>t. il. p. S-W. It IB to bo wt-rotWd that ItL-iuidl'* work oa 
Ophir (which lie rcgaide &3 Pnfala), wliirli n|>[>vani to be a moooffrnpli, waa 
Dot pubiinlinl hy liim. It it not possibli; tliac ainoog tho literary nmialna 
of tliia great invMligibtot' Lltia work maj be fooad, and givca to Itio wurid 
iij bis friaiuk i 

' Mm. Lc T. XV. p. 37a 
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Homans rencn-ed it, and tlio Bvzantines continticd it. I hare 
alladod on a previous page to tbat curious mctlicxt of trading 
nrbicU Cosmos dcMiibM, wbtcb occurred long labseqacntly to 
the reign of Solomon, and wliicfa was conducted by hanging 
trhilcetii on the bashes, the natives not being allowed to reinovs 
them till tbej had laid down gold diist enough to satisfy the 
greed of the mcrcbantt, who came from a distant land and were 
wholly nnacqoainticd with their language. Tlie same tmffio 
was continued by the araricious Arabs through the middle ages; 
tbey went at far as Madagascar even : and Mnsudi, who wrote 
in the tenth century {Morondj. us. 598, fol. 1360), lollii as that 
the coast of Sofala, near the boundaiy line of Xendj (l^ingnes, 
Zanguebar), was mnc-h visited by the ships of mcrchanu of 
Oman and Sir&f on the Persian Gnlf. Edrisi conlirms the 
same traffic (for Zaledj or 2onedj and Sofala, see Jaubcrt, i, ]>. 
57 et ft«].). The Portnguw© repeat tbc story of the estenMve 
gold trade of that coast, and tell us that when they lauded there 
at the beginning of tlie siateenth contiuy, they found the traces 
of tlie former diggings. The proof of this extremely ancient 
traffic in gold Quatrem&re does not seek, tike Bmcc^ in an 
Afrioo-SabiEan kingdom, nor in inscriptions on tiie stone stnic- 
taree of Sofala, nor in the Agisymba of Ptolemy, but in tlic 
Hebrew test of the book of Job (sxviii. 6), *' The stones of it are 
the place of sapphires; and it hath dust* of golX" Quacrem^re, 
forgetting tiie gold saods of the Indus, insists that the cxpres> 
sion ** dust of gold" can only be used of Africa. And although 
no geographical localities are mentioned io this chapter of Job, 
bnt only (jod's praise and wondrous power are sung, yet the 
French scholar Gnds in it a strong confirmation of his theory. 

Witli this, he thinks also that the three years which erery 
expedition to Ophir consumed, admirably chimes : firstly, on 
account of tlie very long and ditHcult piissngu up ami down the 
Rod Sea, once the vc»els could only sail by day end had to 
anchor at night; next, becnnse of the voyage from the mouth 
of the Red Sen through the Indian Ocean, the monBoon only 
allowing them to go in one direction, and then detaining them 
there for six months, till it set back towards Amb ; and lastly, 

I n«n Latlier's aaA D« WcttA's InMlatioDs differ Iron IfMsbMBa', 
Qtummife'S. and tlie English estaUitbed renion, la tbo as« of tbe woria 
'■ eluiBiB of gold" insteBid of " diut o( gotd."— En. 
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on account of the necessity of landing frequently on the African 
coast, and of conducting a voty slow tnd pnitrscted kind of 
trade witli tlie nativeit. 

Quatrcm6rc thinks that the probability of this long voyage 
by Pbccnician sailors to the African coa»t is courirnied by 
Herodotus' woll-known account of their circumnavigation of 
tho vhole continent; bnt he doca not go to either of the two 
extremes into which most fall: a part denying Herodotas' story 
altogether, and a part going even beyond tiiin, and granting 
tliat the voyage which lie rc^iorls was murcly tho cuintncnce* 
tiicnt uf a gvnvs which served to link jE\% on tliu Hud Sea witJi 
TantUiaU or Tartcssm in Spain, Uarthoge on the Qorlhccn 
African coast, and PhoDntcia herself^ and kc«p op continued 
racrcantilo exchnngt)!i between these widely separated ports. It 
is very probable, in the opinion of Qiiatremfire, that neither 
view ifi correct, bnt that tlio great ditticultlos encountered by 
Nccho's expedition in tbuir euccvsaful voyagu round tliu Cupe, 
wcro so great as ofFcctunlly to check subsequent efforts to repeat 
the romantic attempt. 

The objection urged by Gosselin, that it waa impossible to 
make such a voyage in ships of .so slight a cbaractcr and without 
any compass, is wolt disposed of by Quatrem&ro's statement, 
tliat in such cases courage supplies tho place of limitnl advan- 
tages : ho shows how this vru so with the Xortlimen, wlio with 
equally scanty appliances wore able to IraverBo tho broad tracts 
lying between their native Denmark and the distant Greenland, 
and the yet more distant Yineland ; and with the Malays' no 
less, who with more boati explored the whole 8outh Sea and 
tlio Indian Ocean aa far as Madagascar. Tho boldness of tho 
Phccnicinns U revealed io their coloiii^fing places as rcmoto as 
Taitai-iiis and Godvs^and in sending fleets to Cornwall and the 
IJaltic for tin and amber; and why, asks Qnatrem^re, should 
not such a roco extend their voyages to tlie African coast in 
quest of gold and ivory? Strabo telU us that the Tyriann 
founded throo liundrod cities on tho west ahoro of Africa 
(Strabo, )!vii. 826), which were destroyed by the Tharusians 
and the Nigrites. Even if these were hardly wottliy to Lear 
the name of cities, tf they were only trading settlements, they 

' Conpara E. Uuiuurior, Htudu^ Lc. Joun. Atiat. T. viit. l&m, [ip, 
143-145. 
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pKfvppoK the occupation of s long extent of cout, for it woald 
b« fnlftl to their interests to crond thi?$e too ii«^r togyther. The 
PhtEnidana may f»irly be supposed, then, to have peopled the 
thore as far eoathward as Guinea. And, coDtiniies Qaatrem^re, 
were Africa the site of tbe ancient Ophir, with the lar«;o district 
on the eastein coast already known to tho Phccnicians, the 
voya^ round the Cape would not appear to ba an cxtnordinaiy 
cxplnit; and sU the less so, from tlint sitii^lnr conf)<ninition of 
the Hhorc to wliich Kennctl' has called attention, which loads 
an explorer naturally on from step to step, there being no great 
headlands to check hb onward conrse. Pharaoh Necbo only 
madf-- UM- of the knowledge which the Pbcenicians had poasoased 
before, and Herodotus merely inserted in the annab of the 
world's hiitory f»cts which had once been familiar, btit which 
had patised out of view. Quatr(.>niere follows out tlie develop- 
ment of this train of remark with mxny very instnictiTe com- 
ments, which, however, I cannot follow. I would express my 
r^ret, however, that more full details of that fieirond great 
water expedition of antiquity — worthy to stand, as it is, by tho 
side of that first great one of Solomon to Ojiliir — have not been 
recorded in the annals of that remote post time, and tlint we 
have lost a singularly interesting chapter from tho history of 
the world. 

I close the diacnrMon with the rjuestion, Whether, on the 
grounds which have been alle;^ above, the boldness and skill 
of the Phcenicinn sailor*, tho directors of Solomon's fleet, m-e not 
just ns vnli(t if India be made the object of the expedition as 
southern Africa ? The gold dust referred to by Job may jnsC 
ta well indicate that collected by the Abliira on the Indus as 
that of Sofala, The Phosnicians were untjucstioimbly familiur 
with the Persian Gulf long before they had touched the African 
coast. No testimony but that of Tyrian writers could fully 
enlighten us, and all traces of their records have disappeared, 
to the great loss of our knowledge of ancient history ; but what 
evidence there is, substantiates tho accomplishment by Solomon, 
a thousand years before the attvont of Christ, of what Pharaoh 
allenipted centuries afterwards, — namely, the successful use 
of PhtvaiciaD skill to reach tlic land of gold. Five hundred 

> Rcnnell, GiOffrophical SipUm ofUerodaUa, 2d. ed. LondoD 1^0, Sv«, 
0. XCT. sad xxT. pp. 34ti-406. 
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year* later, Alcxaodcr Uic Oi-cftt endeavoured to reach tli« 
same golden Ophir, nnd he too did not iicffloct to nso the sitne 
Qcromplishcd auxiliaries. Phoenician pilots, steersmen, and 
sailors, accompnnieil liim as he left Babylon to conquer India. 

The question where Ophir lay, is one that cannot hi; defi- 
nitely H'ttled in the ahst'iice of the annals left by the historiiuis 
of Tyre and Sidon. The problem will always he an open one ; 
ond the riddle will not be the less perplexing if wc ndherc to 
such n solution oa may ho afforded 1>y the first mention of the 
word Ophir in the Bible (Gun. x. 29), where, as the pcsseiiaion 
of the sons of Joktan, it seems to he in tlic southern part of 
Arabia. Nor is it solved by tlie adoption of the new, and to 
me ansntisfacton-, coiijccturo of ron Bohlen,' that Shcbu 
(Saba) And Ophir were Indian colonies and trad in g-p! (ices, and 
that the Sahnjans wero Indian merchants like the IJanjans of 
the present day. 

■ Von Bohlen, tn den Schrijirn der dnilteinn GtffUtchofi su Kl^nl^thtry, 
Pt. i. p. 107 : the eame ia Gftitdi, K»iiIks. 1835, p. 12&, m Gen. x. 7 : 
and HathtToi}, pp. 49:2-406. Vi4. Leogerke, A'rniuiii, Ft. i. p. 266. 



CHAPTER 17. 

i. 9. TBI SnUkl PEKDiSULA FBOM ITS SOmiEBK SIDE. 
BOUKD »Y THE GL'LF OF SUEZ, El^TOR. AXD THE 
BOOTES TH£NC£ TO SINAI. 

DISCUBSION I. 



n-R OR KT^TOlt, WITH ITS nAOOOB MfD COASt— THE DATS «AI3»E3« OF Ct- 
VADI AXV TBS WAItH »AT1D BAXAll VCSA, IIIK EUM OF TOE KOXKS. 

KXE most important harboor of the Sinai Pcniasula, 

■od fllmoot tlio onl/ one which ia regularly vbltcd, 
and the only ono witbout exccptioQ nhich lias 
always continued to be a oettled place, is et-Tor 
or Tut, od ttie Bouth-wont coast. It was first raaile the 8ub< 
Ject of careful obMirvalion by Don Juan de Caatro in IMl, 
whose del Incut ion of Uie shore was fullowed at a later period 
by D*Aii%'i]lo.' It was, however, from a Tciy remote period 
the landing-place of pilgrims on tlieir way to visit tlie incrcd 
localities of the Peninsula^ and lias always Im^cd the most 
convenient point for entering the country to travellers who 
choose a sea ronte in pn-fcrcnce to a land one. In conaequencu 
of its settled though not large population, it has always been 
able to supply the wants of Euiopcoa travellers in a more 
satisfactory manner than any other place in th« country could, 
and is tliocoforc an agreeable spot for them to tarry at, if they 
chooso to do so. The result is, that we are better aeqaaiiited 
tvith ill immediate vicinity, and with the routes thence to 
Mount Sinai, than with any other part of the Peninsula. 

Kiebuhr is the first traveller whoso obsen'otions have been 
cliamctcriitRd by great closeness and fulness; and even in the 
matter of determining its latitude, he was so singularly correct 

' D'AhtUIo, Dtaerip. da Gat/t Arabt^t^ mi lie ia JIfer Itongif Vmt 
1768, p. 237. 
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tliat even Ruppell, wlio followed biiii after an iiilerini of lixt}-- 
four years, atiJ wlio was oiiu of the most exact of observers, 
was ullu to conlirui Kicbulir'a result (28" 12) to a nicety. 

But there were some points wUicb Ntebubr ui his brief atay 
at Tor was able to explore exliausUvcly» particularly tbo coast 
of thnt tongno of liind which runs southward, just above the 
harbour, and sliuts in a little nimor havea just north of llie 
town. Of tbe various villages or settlements wblcb have been 
at times more or luui ri'uiuto tbc habitations of man, we have, 
reckoning from north to soutti, Orat tbe old convent, tlien the 
litilo hamlet of Shadlic, then the Christian village Iklled 
Ka»snra, oppostite to whicii i» tlie place where vessels lie at 
anchor ; then Kalla et Tor, the old fortress, with the roadstead 
lyinj; jUAt before it; then the palm plantations, with the bir or 
wells which water them; and Iiistlv, farthest to tlio south, the 
villa;;e of JebeL 

The earliest history of Tor is little known : it i» very pro- 
bable, however, tliat it was a place where tribute was i-eceived 
from pilgiims, ntid that as such it suppbinled Kolsum, at the 
head of tbc Gdlf of Suez, during the sn'ay of tlio Ejp'ptian 
sultans. It was in tJic neiglibourbood of tliv ancient Plioiuieon, 
and would seem to have been med from a remote period as a 
harbour and as a place for pearl fislicry. At a later period it may 
have become tbo nuist available point for Sinai pilgrims to land 
at; niad« tbe more so in conseqoence of the settlement of her* 
mita in the hollows of the rocks near by, traces of whose babi- 
tattotis have been recently fully brought to light by Wellsted. 
The abundance of springs both at Xer and in the neigh bonring 
niountfliris would be another weighty reason for cstublisbing a 
monastery and a bo«pitiuiu for tbc entertainment of pilgrims; 
und the ruins of such buildings are stlU to be tntced among tlic 
datu thickets, and in tbe moiika' legends bear the names litdthu 
(PaWav) and Etim. Jt is now well hnown, however, that these 
tennj were appbod by Cosmas Indicoploustcs and Antoninus 
Martyr, prior to the overrunning of the country by Arabs, to 
tlie district north of Wadi Feirau and Serbal. But as tliese 
names passed away from any connection with tbe conventual 
c-<itabli£hmeDt3 and the city of Peii'an, which Antoninns found 
in a stato of prosperity, and afterwards reappeared in connection 
with the port and ecclesiastical buildiD^a of Tor, their use by the 
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moulu VMild seen) to cany as back to the pnmitive eettlement 
of the PcninEuU by Christians. AVc have no proof of this, 
however, for ne only know Tor in the timu of its ilownfall; 
and what liints vre can obtain arc obtained from o comparison 
of tlte account which Kit^liuhr has k-ft us of his visit in 1762, 
with that which Xhevctiot comiounicated a little more than > 
ccntnry caHier. 

Kiebiihr/ who nnived at Tor on the 11th of October, after 
a jMLtsnge of three days' duration after leaving Suez, in which 
he WAS in great peril from the coml reefs which abound along 
the shoivs of the Red Sea, cast anchor in the harbour at nearly 
Bcvcn fathoms of water. At the outermost siinkm k-dgc there 
was a rough beacoD of rocks to serve as a wamiof; to mariners. 
The breadth of the gulf at that point seemed to him to be 
from twenty-five to thirty miles ; the general direction of the 
stiore to be Routh-sDuth-eaiit, or eoutU-«ast by south. The 
mountain chain whicli had follon-ed the const from Hammam 
Karoun down, hem withdrew u few mites inland, but sotitJi of 
Tor again approached the sea. Tliis afforded the viow of a 
continuous plain from Tor m far fiouiliward ns Ras Mohammed. 
From his vessel he could desery in the interior the summit of 
Mount St Catherine towering above all the rest. The localities 
in the immediate neigh bonrhoud of the Iiarbour Nicbuhr names 
as follows: 1. Kalla et Tor, formerly a fortress, now a complete 
ruin ; 2. Belled en Nassara, the village of the Ciiristians, in- 
habited entirely by Greeks, and in wbose immcclinte neighbour- 
hood are the ruins of a convent — the site, according to tbe 
monks, of the scriptural EUm ; 8. Shadllc, a fishing villnge hard 
by ; 4. Bir, the wells, whence the vessels that touch at 'i"or pro- 
cure wafer, better ia (Quality than that of Suez, but farinfeiiotr 
1o that which is brouglit down by cnmcU from the mountain 
epriiigs not far away. The village of .Tcbel, still farthec to the 
southj is very small, and is the home of the pilotii who conduct 
the scanty navigation of that part of the Red Sea. 

Thcvcnot,' who was there In 1G58, a little more than a cen- 
tury before ^icbohr, did not pay much attention to Tor, it 
seeming to him an insignifieaot place. He alludes, however, 

1 Niebnhr's ReUm, I. pp. 259, 2G0. [Tbcro is an excdlunt EnglUli 
transUtion] 

* J. TlievcDot, Reittit, Pt. I. vol. 2, Ksp. zxiv. p. 224. 
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to a fortress standing near the kcl, tpHosc walU wcro well 
jfiintvlcd with towers nnd even wifli j^nnnon, nmi garrisonctl by 
a dclachmpDt of Turkish soldiors under nn Bga. Near tliU 
fortrefis there was a Greek convent, declicatecl to St Catherine 
.and Jelmrah in tiie hiiming hiisli. Near by were five or six 
]l0ii8C<i inhabited by Greeks. Thevcnot received a Tcrv cordial 
reception at the convent, sad had set bcforo him a fine dish 
of fisli from iho Rod Sua. At thnt time there wore thirty 
monks tlierc, tho most of whom h»d bcten compollod to Icavo 
the convent at Sinai out of considerations of safety. Tor being 
regnrdt*<l as more secure against Arab attacks. 

During the time of tlic French occnpatinn of Egj-pt, Con- 
telle and Uosiere the mineralogists mado an overland visit to 
Tor, and pave a detailed account of the reaults of llicir obser- 
'▼JitionB, wliieli may be found in itieir Detcription de TEijifpte 
4tat modfrnfy T. ii. pp. 283-285. They confirm iho accounts 
giren by their predecessors of the dangerous coral reefs along 
the shore. The tide, which at Suez rises to a hel^iht of from 
four to six feet, they found to rise at Tor scarcely thirty inches. 
They ascribo tlio decadence of tlio place not so much to tlio 
faithlessness of the Turkish and Arab autboritii^s, as to the 
wicked recklessness of the pilots of the port, who do not cxcr- 
dao cnro to bring Uic re&^els committed to them safdy to their 
f destination, but procure tlieir wreck upon the coast in order 
that Urge spoils may come to them. 

S««l2en' Tisited Tor in 1810 at the titneof the date harvest, 
and saw the place thickly lilled with people who had been 
called together from nil the ueighbourhood to share in the fruit 
The most remarkable event during h'la stay was his visit to the 
mountalu el-XakfU in the neighbourhood, wliich had excited so 
much wonder and curiosity by the strange sounds which were 
said to come from it. Seetzen does not appear to have tar- 
ried long in Tor proper, but to have made his stay mainly in 
vthc Wadi el Kachal, an hour's march northward. This is the 
Pplace which liurckhardt afterwards designated simply as el- 
I Wadi, and Hes on the road from Tor to Wadi Ilcbrau. 

It was in this relire<l place, too, that Burckliardt tarried for 
sevei'al weeks after his return, much hmkcn in health, from 

1 Seetxen, Suhreibfn ton Ui^clia, ITtli Kov. 1810, in Mormtl. Corrtipnit 
181S, Tot. xxvi. p. S'JS. 
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\{oA\Ta. IIo hod been tlircw da}-s in coming from Slicrm ; and 
wliuii on tlku LliinI (lay ho iirrived at Tur, lit- found tli« placu in 
itio pouttuiida of tho wife of the Paslia of ^gypt, and h^r great 
rvUnno. Livuljr t« tlits nudu the plicc, it did not ulapt it u 
an espociiilly fuvouiulilu niiu for tlio rccovcnf of a sick man ; 
tnd after enduring it as well as he could for a few dav^ ho 
withdraw to the eoclusion of ct-Wndi, whcro Uicrc iv«re some 
palm trooi, an almndnnce of fresh air, and ttio isolation which 
ho cmwd. It muy be remarked incidentally, that when tlie 
B^ptiao princeu left Tor fur Cairo, a carriage witli four horsea 
waa BcnL lliitlicr by her husband, — tlra only iuEtancc in the 
hiitory of tlio world, it may Ifc, irticii so sumptuous n tiicima of 
convvyatico luu liocn iritnowod upon thg Sinai Peninsula. 

Surrounded by pnlin, ncb<^, oruigo, and apricot tree«, in a 
litllo cottage, wliirh Ittirckhardt shioldnl from the bot rays of 
tlio aim by a matting of tluck date leaves, he rapidly recovered, 
utd was able to renew hts journey northward, lie says tliat 
lift had not fonnd k aonipiuous a place to tarry and recuperate 
his atronj^h, wfakh had been severely taxed by tho efforts of 
font year* in tJio wastea of Syria anil Arabia, since leaving the 
vUUa of hia friends in Al«ppo. And b« recommends it as a 
wTj favourable place fcr any one who may need the salabrious 
iaduvneei of au«li a locality while travelling tlroagh tbat 
niiraoi lo foaoit tluthcr. The wann springs of Ilammam Musa, 
tltou^t hy tbe Arabs to aignaliae tfaa spot when? Moses Ured 
for maoj yvun, an wed la^elj* t^ the InhabitaDts for tlidr 
■tecKcinal offacto. Their watea are modctately worm, about 
28* Bemiaa. There is a fort in cl-Wadi, which Burckhanlt 
eaniactorad to be of tba auae oati^aity with that at Tor. Tbo 
f WM<^ which «» BMr the CMtl^ wh«rv Bnrckhardt Hrad, 
haa M awMat aatant advmntagm, that tW Freodi, dariag 
the tiiaa at thiir occupatmi «f ^ypt, entactUDed tha inrJKt 
«f latmilmiliiig it^ and hoh&ig it as a stroog poAkai Thqr 
vtc* cewyeBtJ to k«n« the couatry, bowemr, bcfoce it eooU 
he CKftM mMo aBKta 

Bvp^twdl speaka vcqr am^^ ef the fireot ahtmdaacerf 
ih* ifaiM fndand w mmI amiCHi Tor. *Kovhaitt< 
^ <iMriiw;ail intvcOav **hat« Isectt smI 
phm>Hwwa» Aaaa hamJ* Mom daodt vaa ii, howew, to 
pivoftM MMl i for ahcep are -ntn- aoaits in tha 
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the Arahs are verj reloct»nt to part vith tliem. Tlie rautton 
for the Egyptian princess had to be brought dovn to Tor from 
Suez. 

After recorering hia strength, Durckhardt continued liis 
jftumej northvrnrd. HU coarse took him soon oat of the Wadi 
el-Wadi, as it is called par eminemf, to a liigli plain bounded oo 
tlie east hy tlie long range of Sinaiiic moantains, and on the 
west hy tlie low chalk and limestone hills which skJrt tho coast. 
This plmiu is for the most partgrarellv and very hard. Its name 
is cI-Kaa, and it docs not aiaud in good repute with the Arabs, 
so poorlj snpplied is it with springs. On this open plain, very 
little slieltered with trees, BurckhardtsnfTeredniuch, and at the 
end of his limt day's march was attacked with fever, which fol- 
lowed him all the way to Suez, and left him liltic strL-ngth or 
inclination to take observations of the remainder of tho route. 

The most elaborate reports of Tor and its vicinity arc from 
the pen of Ruppcll,* who visited it in his first jouniCT to Sinai, 
extending from m22 to 1827, and also in his second, which 
was from 1831 to 1835, and of Ehrenberg,' who was there 
between 182.1 and 1825. Tliey liave studied exhaustively the 
natural productions and the pliysical characteristics of the 
-wbolo coast ; and tJioir .works have receircd so signal marks of 
approbation, that I need bnt mako a passing allusion to them, 
and refer the reader who wi.'«hc9 to pursue tho subject io detail 
to ttieir classic volames. 

RiippcU's remarks, made in connection with his visit to Tor, 
on 8om« of the physical characteristics of the whole I'cninsula, 
arc so valuable ^at I cite them here. 

Tho climate of tho country' is in general very healthful, and 
free from ft-hrile influencea, a fi;w low places like Tor excepted. 
The different forms of dysentery so common in other lands are 
not.met here ; yet there were some of tlie natives whom he saw 



' E. Ituppcll, Korte dtM llafcta M» Ttr, OB/SifwmmMa 1826 ; lieiat i» 
Abyirin. Fnuik. a. H. 1838 ; iMirt, AtOr. 33d A]irU 182S, la von Zseb's 
Com^oiul. attrommifvet Qiam 183$, vol. xv. No. 1. p. 3S. 

* C. G. Elirenlwrg, die CoraBmUtirrt dot RoAca Afttrvt, pA^titagiKA 
anUnaiehl und jy««natufA mtuicAim-I, in ScAriJim der AtaiUmit d. WU- 
antdi. im Dtrtiti, 1^1 ; Uie mme, ahcr Jit Natnr mud Biltln»a d*r Cvrul' 
leiUMKhi vxtf C'onUtnhAhtt (m Rolkai SJnrt, in tbc wtue wok ; Uic umu, 
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suffering wlUi UiU coinplaiitt, but not, lie thinks^ from my evil 
in the climate, bat from insulBcieut and improper food, in- 
adequate clotbiii^ and ibo sudden chnngcs of temperature to 
which the «oontry is exposed. The latter arijc larj»cl3r from 
tlie nbnipt trnn»itions, oc<;arring as they do almost dnily on tliu 
coast, of the conrsu of tlie wind from norlherljr to souUierly 
carrentfl. In the raoantainoua districts tbo nights are almost 
attTa^rs cold ; in February water not unfrcqucntJy freezes in the 
convent garden at Sinai : on the contrary, the sandy valleys* 
liko those near Tor, are intensely liot in summer, partly in con- 
sequence of tbo unclouded sky, partly from the glare of the 
rockti, partly from tlie radiation of tlie sand. 

Diseases of the eyes, so cooimoii in tbu Eost^ arc nnfreqiient 
and of short duration in the Peninsula, becuui>o that sudden 
draught of cold air which is bo often encountered in EfOT' '^ 
Dot known in Arabia. There is a Kpccies of ophthalmia lai^cly 
prevalent among the Arabs, but it is n mere tempomi^' inflam- 
mation of the eye. The small-pox i» a great scourge here, as 
evaywhere in the Cast, though the Christians of Tor have 
introduced vaccination. 

Those who wish to learn in detail what the botanical charac- 
ter of the neighbourhood of Tor is, will consult tho Travelt^ of 
the arconqdiithed and enthuEinAtlc Schubert. 

The pL-culiar province nhich Ehrenbcrg explored and ex- 
haoatcd ia one to which I can only refer licrc. He spent a 
half-year in examining tbo corals and the infusoria of the Ited 
Sm, and his work contains tho record of his thorough investi- 
gations along' the whole western coast of tlie Peninsula. The 
contrast is very gre.it between the acenmnlated stores which 
my distinguished co-labourer in the University of Ilerlin 
brought back with bim, and those which anotlier eminent man^ 
the Italian Pietro Dcila Valle,''' scarcely less honoured in bis day 
thiin Klircnber^ in ours, brought bnck in 1616. Delia Vallo 
says that in Tor he " hired a boat and went out to fish for tho 
corals and oysters in the bai-bour. J-'our wliola chests he sent 
homo to Italy, as a remembrance of his journey, uud as a suit- 
able tncnns of decorating a beautiful grotto at home." 

' Von Snhuhert, IttUtn in dot Morgtnlii»d. 

• Pi«n^> l>«Ua Vali(% tUtMhtMhrtibttng Ui WUJtrlaU, lQ7i, (ol., StaJ- 
tdinibtn n. dot. 25 Jul IClfi, p. l2t. 
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Ah tlie s?canc! part of KhrtnWrg's joiu-anl lias not tie«n 
pnUishetl, I will avail myself of the mwiuscript to extract the 
names of tlio harbours along tlic western coast of the Peninsula, 
all of which bo cxaiiiincJ carefully, and with an eye to the 
wants of fatarc navigntor*. The list includes, reckoning fi-om 
Sui'^! to Tor, twenly-eiglit nnmes, of which only ten sre indi- 
cated on Moreshy's English chaj-t, and ihosu mostly in a. fiiUa 
orthography. Those in Italics indicate tlio most prominent 
haxbourS) auiEublo for large ships. 

1. Sues. There is good anclioragu closo to the town for 
small craft, and the roads outside ore Buitablc for larger v«S!ieU, 
excepting during the pnjvalonco of strong gales from tixe south. 
The depth of wnter in the harliour vai-ies from one to three 
fathoms; at ebb tide in summer there Is but one, at high water 
in winter there are tliree. The greatest depth in the loads is 

;ht or nine fatliotns. From Suez lo Tor tho deptli of tlic SCA 
'along the coast ranges from fifteen lo thirty. 2. .\jun, oppo> 
ule Ajun Miisa. 'A. \re!>iilb>iht. 4. Snclder. 5. Matamar. 
6. Chor Debba. 7. El-Haraba. 8. Lagai. 3. SeifajV. 10. 
El'lfamamt opposite Hninum. Furoun, or Pharaoh's Baths, 
whero Qt hi^h tid« there arc somtitiines forty-five fathoms of 
rater, II. Grundcla, probably opposite Ghanindcl. 12. Kl- 

rnkie. 13. Hnlnl: el Guarcb. 14. Abu Selithe, where Lcp- 
sius* Tessel wnilcd for hira. 15. Botran. IG. Bir-tchi. 17. 
Abij-rasifa. 18. Ncgasaht. 19. Shera-tilh. 20. Shaeb el 
Ga7.a, the only one which affords a tliorough protection against 
soutliern gales. This Is secured hy a coral reef which runfl out 
into tho tea on the smith. There are four fathoms of water in 
this harbonr. 21. Djeben. 22. Aba-darbe. 23. Guta el Garn. 
24. EUBitaii : here whales have been seen. 25. El-Quas. 26. 
El-Ghub. 27. Abu Snared. 28. Tor. This harbour, lliough 
open ut the south. In cfTectnally guarded against the strong nest 
wiods by the tongue of land which runs down fi-om the oortl). 
From Tor to Ras Mohammed there are, aucoiding to 
Ehrenberg, fifteen places suitable for tlie anchorage of light 
crsft. Only six of tliem are important enough to have any 
txrcogiiition on ^Io^e^hy'a chart, which was followed by Kicpcrt 
in his map to uccunipany Uobinsou's liihlieal Researchtt. 

Tor has been visited within recent years by WeiUtcd, von 
Schubert, and Lepsius. 
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The first onmed, who devotes six pa^Gs to nn aroount of 
Tcr, repeats mucU wliich liiis alrcady been alluded to. lie tells 
MS tbat he found the older of the Arabian 9ettleir>cnts com* 
plutely deserted, iiud that at the Christiiin village of Belled en 
Kossara there was a scanty population, nhicb ^ab^l^ted mainly 
Ml the slight rettirns made bj brinp;ing water from the tnoun- 
tnins, fisliin^r, and procurini^ naphtha or coal oti from the Kgj-p- 
tinn coast opposite, but whose poverty was really extreme. He 
CMifinna the accounts which Pococke' gare of the marehy aud 
sticky character of the soil around Tor, which made it prefer- 
able to Il-avc tlie place and ffa to the high land in the rear, as 
Burckhardt had done. Von Schnbert and Lepras both couGrm 
the flqnnlid and Blthy charaiCter of the scanty population. An 
English commtircial agent was residin*^ there during tlitir vide : 
he set an excellent dish of 6Kh before them, which tliey couM 
not cat in the house, hut enjoyed in their own tents, where the 
vermin did not dfatmy their appetite. Lepsius remai-ks that it 
iru pleasant ia that inhospitable little town to meet a friendly 
reception from a man who had been cicerone to Kiippell, 
Ehrenberg, and Laborde. 

Wellsted's observations led him to conclnde that there is no 
foundation for the apparently modern legend that Tor was the 
Eiim of the lamulitcs. 

Those who may wish to pursue the subject into further 
detail, %rill find allusions more or less full to nil tile productions, 
vegetable and animal, of Tor, in the writera Already alluded to, 
and in the narratives of Laberde,' Shaw, and llennilcer. 

OISCXTRBIOir u. 



Jcan. niuAH, oa uoiLikirca, akd jedci. kaxls. 

There remain yet two notable localities in the neighbour- 
hood of Tor to be spoken of: the one bearing the united names 
of Jebel Mokntteb, or Mountain of Inscriptions, and Jubel 
Ilimam, or Monnt of Death; and the other known as Jcbel 
NakQs, or Bell Mountnin, the latter of which haa within i-ecent 

* Pucodtea Dticripthn o/thc Eatt, quot«l from a G<.'r. tratia. 
' L, ie Lnliordo, Vos. p. Cfi; Wclbted's Tmvch; Th. Siiitw, Trateli; 
Sir K. HenniVer, NoUt daring a Visit to Egypt, Sinai, tte. 
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ycnn Btvolccncd macb interest in (ravellors, A etor>' was toM 
to Berunnlus dc Brevtlenbacli,* Dean of Waycnw, who visited 
tJlis rep'on in 1483, that tliero was onco in tlio secluded dLttrict 
nortJi of Tor a convent of inonlfs, whicli hnd utterly disap- 
peai't'tl, leaving not a trace I>c)iiii<], except tlio regular sound of 
the bells (It tlio canonical hours of every day. Tlio Arabs cod- 
firmcd this ttoty, originally r8[>orted by the monlu, but t]ic>- 
profcflsed to ha\'c lost the way to the sacred place. Since that 
time tlie sound of bells has fr(_'f|uciitly been observed, hot the 
sonrcs Iim Dot been traced till very recently. It vt now ascer- 
tained, liowevcr, to be one of the two mountains alluded to 
above, both of »vliicli lie near tt^tber nortli-west of Tor. 

Wcllsted is not only the discoverer of the first nanicd of the 
two, but thus far the only explorer; for Lcpsiaa, altbongh in 
the immediate ncighboucliood, failed tu visit the spot. Jcbel 
Ifokatleb 1.1 the fint einiaeiice of any importance aa one follons 
the low rauge of hilts leading northward along the const above 
Tor. Comparing it with the descriptions whicli cliaractenzo 
"NVadi Feiran and Wadi ilokatlcb near Scrbal, this moantjiin 
near Tor lias little importance, but tho lines found upon it have 
B common character with tlie other inysterioua inficriptions of 
the Peninsula, altlKiugh there are fewer letters and more figures 
than in those of the norlli. Unfortunately, Wellstcd took no 
copies; but Rudigcr, who Is 8o profoundly skilled in oriental 
scholarship, is of the opinion just advanced, that the inncrip- 
tions of this mountain are coeval witli the oilier mrstcriniis 
inscriptions of the country, notwithstanding the compar-itivrly 
greater number of words in known modern languages which 
arc found scattered among them. Tho whole monntnin is 
extremely dreary and barren, and with tho Arabs it has the 
reputation of being hannted by evil spirits, '\VeIl9ted's attend- 
ants could not be induced to spend tho night there. 

The Bell Moontain lies a little farther north In the rame 
range of hills. Bnrckhawlt heard of it from the monk* at 
Sinai, but never visited it. The mystery which formerly hung 
o\-er it is entirely dispelled by the investigations of the intelli- 
gent travellers who have visited it, amung whom aro WelUted, 
Ktippcll, Ebrcnberg, and Prof, Gray of Oxford. The old 
legend was, that a convent had once boon swallowed up by some 
1 Gcmh. de BrejrdtnlMch, /ruicrnrttiiit, Prefat. b. 
VOL. I. 1. 
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coQvaUion of oaturc, anj that the liells Dcrer ceased to nng nt 
their apjioiutcd lime. But WcUstcd instantly discovered that 
the soand 'u formed merely l>y the falling of particles of sand 
down tho side. He proved the accuracy of hU conjecture by 
ranoing down the Hides «t a rapid pace: the souud iliuu was 
startlingly load, and vronld have Bllcd, cvco liim wiUi terror 
had he not known whence is its source. lie afterwards tried 
tho same experiment after rain, but this Umo there was no 
soond. 

Ruppoll, Grjiy, and Tlhrcnbcrg were led to the same results; 
and tlie old mystery n-hicti hung over the Bell Mouniaia may 
now be said to be entirely removed. 



Note om the D'utrihution of the Coral Rttfs and lalatui* in the 
Red Sea, parllcularhj atony Uif Coast of Ae Sincd Penatsula, 

1. General View of tfie Subject. 

TMien Thomas Shaw^ visited tho Peninsula in I7£l, ho made 
the remark that the great deficiency of the conotry in vegeta- 
tion \a richly componsntwl by the abundnnce of tho mnrino 
growth along the shores, and particularly in the neighbourhood 
of the harbour of Tor. He wa^ much struck with the pro- 
fusion of madrepores and algs on the coast (for he held with 
tho naturahsta of that day that corals are a species of plants), 
and tells us tbnt he was inclined to adopt the notion of Fhny, 
that all this luxuriance of T«gotatJon is to he regarded and de> 
scribed as a submarine forest (Plin. xili. 25, nbrum sell, mare 
enim tt Mat orientis octanug reftrtes c^t t^icit). Fire Sicard' 
spoke of the coral roeft as petrified musbrootns, but remarked 
particolariy on the resemblance which the algie bear to 6r trees, 
and in some of the varieties to oaks. 

Foi'skal, who accompanied Niebuhr on liis expedition, ob- 
serves in his Deieriptio Animatiumy that at the time of their 
vi^t a ekilled naturalist oouU make more discoveries in u single 
day on the coral reefs uf the R«d Sea than anywhere etae iu a 
'wholo year. Here, he says, the occupation becomes one of no 

* Tbos. Sba*^ Tmtfls. Ritter qufttct from n Gcr. trua. 
> Pira Sicsid. Lettrv an Jtre Florien, in Ldtrtt t'di/atile4, nlit. I^ua 
1819, roL iv. p. i<H. 
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littlo art, for it is as much as one's life is wortli to let a boat t>e 
carried to the alioal ])lacc«. Tbcsv, however, arc easily dis- 
tiDguishuhltt, says FursUal, by rca&ou of their hght colour ; and 
tliey afford in time of perfect calm the greatest contrast in tho 
extremely rich variety of submarine vegetation to the wild, 
haggard wastes of the adjacent shores. Forskal's ohservationii 
on tile different species were accurate as far as they extended, 
but later naturalists have eularj^cd them very mucli. Yut this 
remark of Forskal's deserves to bo quoted' on accouut of ila 
trutli : "The coral reefs reach from Tor as far as Ghonsada 
(Gomaude), following the line of tho shore ; but farther south 
they become rarer, so that vessels can sail in the night, while 
on the coast of Suez they are wholly wanting.'* 

Ehrenherg confirms tlic general truth of the sentence just 
quoted, but his general labours have extended far beyond any 
of his predecessors in this ticld. He has with great sagacity 
and thoroughness made out the differences between the flora of 
the Arabian Gulf and tliat of the Pacitic, which tlic departed 
Chamiaso and others so fully cxpIoK-d and described ; and the 
result of his own personal inquiries has bc<-ii to make the world* 
fully ftcquftintcd with the vegetable life of the Rcd'Scn, nnd to 
contribute thereby a must impartant cimptar to the history of 
natunU science in the present day. I must refer the reader to 
Ehrenberg's works if hu widics to master the subject : it will 
be sufficient for my purpose to allude to tlicm so far as tliey 
relate to the geographical character of the Peninsula. 

2. 771e DintTibution of the Coral Barika m Vie Red Sea, 

The Red Sen, in strong contrast to the North, tho Baltic, 
the Adriatic, and the Atlantic Ocean, is cliaracteiized by the 
ubundanec of its coral rcuTs, which in many places gird the 
shore in the form of banks, which come almost to the surfaco 
in some places. They arc gcnoraMy encountered in places 
where tlie water is shoal, but they are met in some instances 
where tha depth is not inconsiderable, and are tliere most for- 
midable. 

' Fonl:ars Daeript. Animal p. M. 

* C. 0, Ehrenberfr, Urbtr dit Xatur und miJiin^ rfcr Corollfointtbt 
wnd Coratiettbdake im Hiithm Metre, Uarliu ltiS4 ; tku nme, dU CaraStn' 
Ikkrt lit* HoOacn Martt, Borlin 1S24. 
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There aro in the Bed Sea, from tbe place where tho reafs 
b«gin to appenr to tlic place where they ecu*, very few localities 
where they ccan to saeh a dpp\>e as to open a hnrboar for free 
andunra^ cloao to the iihor«. Th«9e are Suez, Tor, and Jainbo. 
In tbe reef diatrirt the banks run along close to tbe const, 
gonerally sabmcrged a. tctj little way, bat making it neccasary 
for boats to touch at tho outer edge, and for the pas^cngcTs to 
wade ashore over tho reef, cr to bo carried on the backs of the 
lailorK. Thpre comes thon open water, generally not very deep, 
bat available for steamers; and then there rise op from the 
bottom aoothcr long and broken series of n-t-fs, shutting in 
what may be likvni-d to a canal. Tbcn comes another line of 
wftter, then another rc«f formation ; and io some places these 
alternate patches of free water and of coral extend half-way 
across from the Arabian to tho African shore. OF cours« 
these reefs are a help to navigation In one rray, for they break 
the riolenoeof tho wares, and in case of a storm a steamer or a 
sailing vessel ran lio at anchur behind one witli eecurity; but 
when tho cnrrcnts and the winds become, as they sotnelimes do, 
uncoutTollably strong, the peril is all the more heightened, for 
Hhonld the vessel dmg its anchor, and dash against the reef, it 
wDold soon go to pieces. From Tor to tionisude the coral for- 
matton is most abundant ; north of Tor it disappears almost 
entirely ; south of (iomsude it b rarely met. 

The lower part of the Ked Sea is shallow, and the waves 
■ire usually uot high ; the middle portion is very deep, and tho 
waves are fonnidable. Ehrcnberg tells as that on the seas 
which he had traversed — the Adriatic, the Black, the Me<liter- 
raneaii, tlio Caspian, tlic North, and the Haltic — he never 
bdidd such waves as at the deepest parts of tbe Ked Sea, — tbo 
locality between Sherm and Kaa Mohammed, for example. 

3. The exittenct of the Coral Bee/t tractable to cautes connscttd 
tcilA PHmecat Volcanic Actum. 

The most of the Coral banks and islands arc found where 
tlie waters of tho Ked Sea are shallow ; and they never appear 
wbcre the dc])th is great. It is noticeable also that tliey appear 
in the neighbolii-hood of flat coasts, and such also as bear 
traoes of former volcanic action. The Gulf of Suez, near 
^vho9e nioutli the greatest abundance of coral is seen, is remark- 
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able for ita shallowness : no portion of it is at all deep ; 6ft/ 
fatlioms form tbc maJbimuni. 

Xho cxistcnco of a niouDtain cxndiog oaphtha, jost opposite 
to Tor, villi its adjacent warm springs, was considorcd at an 
enrty date n probable reason for conjecturing that volcanic 
action has something to do, directly or Indirectly, with the foriUB- 
tion of ooral reefs. This Leopold von Buch ' long ago snspected, 
with his usual remarkable aciitcness ; aad in his classical work 
on the Canaries he called attention to the traces of former 
volcanic activity on tho Arabian coast. The results to which 
Klircnberg was led are convincingly in favour of sucli a. theory ; 
and tho observations of Lieut. Barker,' who witnessed a dis- 
play of that activity in Suddh Island io Augost 1846, has left 
no ground for debating the qnestioa. Not tlut tiie nature of 
the gronnd bus any inflaeoco io promoting the development of 
the little creatures which make np the substance of tho banks, 
but tho shallownes.4 of the waters, which ii a secondary cause 
of the reefs, doubtlesa owing to a vulcanic upheaval of ttio 
bottom of the sea. 

4. Charaeteristic Featitret of the Coral Bttft, 

Tlic coral reefs of the Red Sea have this featuro in common, 
that tliey all form a kind of hank coming very nearly to the 
snrfacc, and running out below with tho most dlvei-sificd prongs. 
The top is usually one or two fathoms below the water ; but 
at ebb tide points appear, which, however, are never pure 
coral in tticir nature, but are black masses of mingled shells, 
BGO-wecd, and bits of rock, cemented together and upborne 
by the underlying reef. The sailors call dieae points ii^ro 
heads. 

The ring form, an common in the PaclBc, u never met in 
the lied Sea ; and there ire none of those regularities of con- 
Htniction which have been noticed in Australasia by Qeccbey, 
DarH'in, and Gaimard, obsen-able in the Sues Gulf, excepting 
that on the side towards the prevailing wind — the north — the 
Bea is always sure to be found tolerably deep. The charac- 
teristic form is band-like, ^rding tlie shore, as has already been 
said, with a number of oorol 8iri|», not connected, but usually 

1 L. Yoo Buch, Ihteripi. pkyii^ut da Itla Camria, <lc., Paris 1836> 
* lu ImkL Joun. of tli« Itoff. <k09. Soc. xvi. 1616, p. i&&. 
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broken, and particular!/ in the ooter ones. Tbosc which He 
clos« to tho sbore hare a bold front on the sea side. Those 
which come after slope away both to tho east and the west, 
and are more daoj^eroiu. The channels which arc left between 
them on; llion>tij*)ily ondcntood bj tho pilotj, and afTurd (txt 
small Ktcainers and for tlie smaller class of sailing \x'3scls a 
secure and admirable basin, free from ticarf waves, and allowing 
therefore more rapid progress than conid be enjoved on the 
open sea. 

The harbour of Tor b formed by a coral reef which projects 
southward in the form of a long tongnc'like peninsula, and 
which is »o ma.«ive that l*ere Sicard pleasantly snvs, lliat " it 
is a mole such aa not all the European iiowers combined would 
be able to construct." Its appearance is known not to have 
changed poreoplibly during the last hundred and fifty years, 
and has apparently under^^no no alteration for three centuries. 
It ia always four feet, and during tlie flood tides of summer it 
is aometJmcs twelve feet, under water. The harbour which it 
forms has a depth of eight or nine fathoms. Tho reef is three 
times as long as it ia broad, and on the outside falls away sud- 
denly to a depth of fifty fathoms.' 



DISCCRSION IIU 

THE BOlrrE ACXCeS THE TLAIH EI/-KAA AKI> THKOWH IDE UOmTAmS FaOM 
TOR TO SINAI. 



1. The Plain Wadi Ilehrau^ and liie Pass to Wadi Selu/. 

Tor was the ancient landing-place of many pilgrims to 
Sinai, Christiiin as wull as Moliammudan, for it was equally 
sacred to both confessions. There are thcrcforo several Ititie- 
raritt in our possession left by former trsivellers, but they are, 
for geographical purposes, of little value. Niebuhr, Seelzen, 
Rozi^re, Coutelle, Burckhardt, Eoblnson, Cillier, and others, 
took different routes to Sinai. But able travellers have ex- 
plored the one from Tor through Wadi Hcbran -, and those 

> Tiitt reai]«r who nu^ with to read a fuIlncGCuntot tlittvorioninnsoiis 
vrhicli have been Meigned for tic nwuo ttcd Soa, will cooauU Bitt«r'B 
ErJhiniie coa Amhiai (tbo cittn'Siiiti porliou), xtit. 2^'2-2t7, 
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wtio wish to study thd subject in all it« bearings irill find in tlie 
wrilinga referred to all that tliey can wish. liuppdl described' 
it mainly in its geological charactemtka. Schimpcr traced' tlie 
botanical features of the route. Lubordv skotcliod* the topo- 
graiiliit-al nature of tlic country wlicn on liis return from Sinai ; 
and thongli bis skctcli is a sligbt one, yet tliero is enoiijih %n 
enable us to form a judgment. Yon Schubert Ims gi\-ou* us a 
very graphic description of the route, wbicb cannot bo read 
witJjout transporting one to the vcrj- spot, Wellstcd has con- 
finned/ and Lcpsius* has crowned ihu wlmle with hia careful 
examination of the inscriptions on the route, and with his 
lueanirements of angles with the compass. 

The word Kaa means merely *' plain," and eI<Kaa is pre- 
eminently " the [iloin." It readies nortliward from Tor to Abu 
Sclime, where Wadi Mokattcb in ita weatcrn portion comes 
down to the sen, and consists for the most part of a %-ery gently 
sloping plateau of sand, wlioto highest portion is only three 
Imndred and forty feet above the sea's let'ol. It is broken here 
and there with slightly rolling hill.t, and is bounded on the east 
by the towering granite region of the I'eninsula, and on the 
west by the long chalk and limestone range to whidi Jebol 
]kl»katteb and Jebel NakAs, already described, belong. Tlie 
plain is approached on the south by tlie hlllocl; over which el- 
Wadi runs, and the eye nina at a glance northward to the high 
hills beyond Wadi Sulimc, and in the iinmediute neighbourhood 
of "Wadi Ohanmdcl. The theory has been advanced by Shaw, 
that the £Iim of the Israelites was in tlie neighbourhood of 
Tor; but this would seem to be thoroughly disproved by the 
fact that between the wells of Tor and the bitter fountain of 
Miirkha, or Murrab, at the western outlet of the Wadi Jlolcat- 
teb route to Sinui — a throe days* mardi — there is not a single 
spring. Tho vegetation of tbo plain is very scanty, and the 
soil is in many casea covered with a tliin crnst of salt. 



' Rupfidt, tUiit rn Ahft^n. Frankf. k. M. 1f)39, vol L pp. 114-117. 

* W. ScbinipiiT, Kvna Kachrichten. in MS. <lnt MZb. 

■ L. de Uborde cf Linaiit, Fey. <lt lAmhit Pttrte, 1830, Fatis, U. 
|ip. ftl-6fl, in Sekc4 tvfiasraph'upie de Ouadi Ifibran. 

* Von Schubert, Rtitt in doM Morytnlatul, TU 0. pjx 309-307. 

* Wdlited. TnitU in Arahia, IS®, 8tc, voL ii. pp. 46-56. 
' B. Lefrias, Journal, Id as. 1485. 
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Tlie route to Wadi Hcbran docs not nin ji*w!loI with tJio 
aea anii then turn ftbtrpl/ to the cost, bat crosses tlic lowt>r 
pait of til* pbin oli1i(|ni^jr, in an almost northerly direction. 
It b A 6«f% march from Tor to the moutb of the wadi, 
althoagh to the sea it secma bat a very little way. Travellers 
aliDMt always apood tbo iirit night at tUo place where the nar- 
row opcniflf* to the nx-ks tclU tliem that tliey have reached 
^Vadi Ilt^nto. Lepsius* pnctued eye nhowed him tJmt there 
mi^t be expected Sioaitk inscriptions on rocks so well adapted 
for them. Nor was he disappointed ; and the result of his aearcli 
was tliD discovciy of ten of those mystcriona records, eimilor iu 
th(ar ^ncntl chnmcttir to tiiosc found eUcwhcrc in the I'enin- 
siila, hilt entirely illegible. IIo eiHiclmled that they must hxve 
bo«D left there by [xirsons on tiie way from Tor to Sinni: iho 
general direction of ti)e inacriptioiur indicated this. They could 
outf howcwTt hare been cot with the simple tools which were 
required to engrave the inscriptions on tlic sandstones of ^Vadi 
Mokaticb. They must have been done by skilled Iiands, and 
with ioMruincnts of a fine edge. 

And this nattu^y brings ns to speak of die geological 
character of tlio region. Tlie Wadi Ilcbnm leads directly into 
tlic granitic or syenilic region. The rock, which is at fii'st 
lai^y felspathic witii crystals of quartz, becomes more and 
mOTQ mixed with hornblende, and at Ico^^h posses into the 
finCi, pure granito of Mount Sinni. Wndi Ucbnm is plainly 
the result of an early disruption of the priniilJve rock, and leads 
upwards from el>Kaa between high ledges of rock in a more 
winding manner than would be conjectured from the map uf 
Laborde. it throws off a few minor wadis to the right and the 
loft, one of which the last-mentioned traveller explored, and 
found to bo very difficult to traverse, Indeed inaecesable to 
ramels. In one of these Labordc discovered more inscriptions, 
and the seclnded ruins of one of those many monasteries wliich 
in former days were so common throughout the entire neigh- 
bourhood of the holy mountain. 

Wadi Hcbran is at first yerf narrow, scarcely twenty pnco« 
wide : it then becomes broader, and then narrows again. A 
little brook flows down through it and waters a number of palm 
trees, and givea rise to an abundant vegctnUoa. Indeed, all 
travellers speak of the delightful trousilion from the sterile, 
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savage faco of Uie ptnin of cl-Kua, to the wclUwaterod trees 
and jilants which abnund in the WaJi Sclmbert. Lepsius and 
olhont alhido specifically to the form of the plarc; but as it is 
not pnrticulnrly diffcrcut from that met elsewhere, I will not 
cite them in detail. 

2. Hie Anctttt to Motmi Sina! ihrotiffh Wailt Sth/ and the 
A^dii Ifawiff or /'ass of the iriJiif*. 

'Wndi Ilebran conducts to Wad! Sclaf* which, tliougli htit ^i 
continuation of tbu former, is different in appearaucv and in 
its geographical relatJoa?. The Hebran is a well-wntercd, and, 
foi' the dessert, liixtiri:int pallinvny, generally narmtr nnd gorge- 
like, between towering masses of the Tolcntiic rock which fonns 
the centnd mountain region. Tho Sclaf, on tho contrary, is s 
broad and sandy wad!, which lies Uke a bolt separating the 
SiDoi group from the Serhul. It is but three hours in length 
to the place where it meets Wadi Ghurbeh, its real continaatinn 
oil to tho gn?at curving "Wadi el Sheikli. But at the point 
where it passes Into and adopts the name Wadi Glmrboh, it is 
intersected by the regular northern route from Sues to Sinai. 

From tliis point of intersection there arc two avaihible 
routes for reaching the spot whicli is tbo goal of all travtillcrs 
in that rogioa — Mount SinaL The easiest, olthotigh the most 
circuitous, is to continue straight on through Wadi Ghurbch to 
iti junction with the great Wadi Sheikh, whose nscent is very 
gentle and little impeded, to tlie great plain cr-Raliah, lying 
just north of the sncrcd mountain. The other is much shorteTf 
but far more difficult. It is by way of the narrow, steep, and 
rocky pass called by the Amhs Nakb el Hawy, or Pass of 
the Winds. It has often been taken, and often described. Von 
Schubert turned up to the Uahah plain through it ; so did 
Burckhardt, Canon Morison,^ Lonl LiiKbay,^ liubinson," and 
Lcpsius. By the accounts of all, tho way is extremvly difficult, 
tho scenery fearfully wild and desolate. The gorge is narrow, 
and the reason for its being called tlie Pass of the Winds be- 
comes immediately evident to tlie traveller, §o furiously do the 

* A. KtoriMm, Chanoine, Itel. A{«fwif«e ifun V#y. nortBenKM/alt an Hont 
Snai tt i Jtrujtaiem, TouL 17IM, [x 91. 

■ Lord lindny, Lrliert an (Ac Ho!if £ani/, vol. I, p. 289. 

■ Rotunson^ Biblical Bestarcltet. 
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correntfl «f sir snxcp through it. IIu;;c frafiiDients of tock 
siww the way, the debris of the cliffs, which rise to a height of 
from eight hundred to a thounand ft'ct, and ox-erhang the nar- 
row way. Over these shattered masses the camels slowly and 
toIlfuHy pipk their way. There are traces, however, of a pared 
road, cuiijeeturcd to have hvcn built in early times by tlie 
monks, who were w> nuriienms in nit the nviglibourhood, as a 
mcdiu of cificr communication with the ;pot of the mojt in- 
terest to them — tlte sacred mountain of Siniii. Some of the 
inscriptions which are so common in all parts of the ]*eninsala 
have Ix-L-n di9C0^■c^ed in parts of the pass, but they ore not so 
marked hut that very careful obser^'ers liave failed to notice 
them. Near the confluence of tlie Kakb el Ila'd'y with M'udi 
Solaf, or Selflf, is the side wadi Kndhwaii, runnirt; ofif towards 
the south, and communicating with thnt retired %-alIey in which 
Laborde discorered the mins df a convent. 

The Nakh Hawj', callcil by Lindsny Nakb How, by Bnn-k- 
hardt Nakb cr Rah:ih, by Lciuiiis Nakb Haui, iSf as will be 
inferred from the above brief summary, a dqitow and steep 
staircase leading from the lower district of the Serbal to the 
high plain or |)lateau on which rest the lofty mountains of the 
Sinai group. As a mcaos of ascent, the great dilUcuIty of 
oacending will always prevent its being gcncraliy chosen as a 
means of reaching tho convent nod the places of greatest in- 
terest to the pilgrim; but its terribly savngo desolation, and its 
impressive introduction to the places associated with tlie giving 
of the Uw, will coulinae to impart to it a certain interest. 





Sec. 9. THE MOUNTAINS OF TUB SINAI PEMINSULA Di TUEffi 
TWO MAIS OROUFS, SINAI AND SKKBAU 

riBST QBODF. 

* 

xaz CEKTRjii nnorp of t!ie jescl mcik, Tm " Houirr dp iln5E!^** a!id thk 

Tirit *INa or TBt jLHAItS— HOkEB ASI> SISAl, 08 THE " MOVJfTAlSH OP 

iios£»" or aiiusruKs asd uoiummedaks. 

General Vieic. 

JNLY by a thotvuKli scientific cxnminMioo mnilo in 
person, can soond knowledge be f;aiDc<t about any 
)*rDup of mountains ; and liere each an exumiaatioa 
is utterly wanting — it lias never been made. Those 
wtiD liave vbilL'd tlie region which we are abont to study, liave 
liad to follow tlio caprice of ignorant Bcduitu, or hava had to 
accommodute themselves to tliti exigencies of necoKsity. Tbo 
deep rcocsics, tlic stern rocks utterly destitute of wi\, huvo thus 
far compolled trsvelters to avoid wide detours, and have caoiied 
them to fix their ^sw upon one, and but one, desired object — 
the Convent of St Calberiuc. Their interest iu thin sacred 
place cannot bo lightly spoken of, nor tlieir desire txi reach it 
wondered at; yet it ia much to be regretted that it has been tho 
occasion of a j^at neglect of tho phrnicnl features of tJie Sinai 
group, excepting so far as tliey He in tlic immediate neigbbour- 
bood of the convent, and in the scenes hallowed by ancient 
legends. Il is only within a most rccunt period that travcllera 
have begun to cast free ghiuccs beyond those castellated walls, 
and to free themselves from tho mere assertions of thow who 
merely repeated o wclUworn tnle. For althoogh there was much 
that is nntjuestionably true in what used to be told to every tn- 
voUer, although the coloured glass through which the tooriit 
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lind to look ivfts veritable glass, yet much wu tnvi»1, and there 
waa amplu need for the acute iovesttgalions of our day to strike 
into a ncvr Beld and ascertaiD more valuable facts. And 'what 
a contrast to tiie old reports of travellers, who never intinired, 
aud whose highest exercifie of mind was a vronclering adoration, 
are the results giren us by Se«txeti, Durckhardt, Rujipcll, 
RohinsoQ, Itussegger, Schiiopcr, L(-psiu:i» and others! And 
still there is an endless amount yet to Ivam. £\-en now the 
whole mountain district south of Jcbel Mii5a, and tlic imnie- 
dtate vicinity of the convent, is a terra ineo^mta tn os ; nnd tlio 
highest ]>e:ik, Om Shomar, has ouly been visited by one nutn, 
Burckhardt ; only the approaches oa the south-west, uurtli-weat, 
nonb*caat, and north-west have been examined, hut all tlio 
other ravioes, valleys, passes, and euminits remain unexplored. 
Of the systematic connection of tlie whole district we as yet 
know nothing; we havo only niuOom facts, and it may b« tnetu 
conjectures at times, to supply the place of sura knowledge. 
Cartographers have copied servilely one from another, or have 
Bllcdoiit the blank spaces each fur himself; and till Dr Lobordu 
gave us his valuable map, we bad nothing on which vrc could 
rely. The new and admirable maps of Kiepert and C- Zimmcr- 
mann, however, gather up nil our recent knowledge, and by 
reason of their large scale supply a great want, and are espe- 
cially to be commended. 

A careful comparison of certain fragmentary data, and an 
indication of origiual ubscrvations, will be the first step in our 
coarse, if we wish to secure the most comprehensive view of 
the sabjcct, and to assist future travellers to fill up the present 
gaps. 

From the older Ilinemria we gain no clcur view of any 
attempts made by travellers to explore ttic central .Sinai group. 
Pietro Ddla Valle, who journeyed over Suez in a south-east- 
ward direction towards tlie end of December 1615, belongs to 
the most acute and intelligent travcllen of that period, and 
gained a dearer insight than most into the natural conditions 
and relations of the countries which he visited. Yet what we 
learn from him is exceedingly va^c and general. 

On the 18th of December be left Suez, and travelled south- 
ward along tlie shore of the Red Sea as far as the Wells of 
Moses, where ha found a number of growing plants ; thence 
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he jonrncyeil for three days upon a plain [probnbly the one 
which extends towards the sonUi-cast]. On the Slst of Decem- 
ber ho bnd left the plnin, and was approaching tlio moontaiuEf 
nhich at the otitsci •wen not high^ but which eopstnntJy in- 
creased in this regard. The countiy wns very nnfi-aitfnl ; yet 
once in a while be fell in with fertile strips, which he hkens to 
the x'nlleys which one meets on the pilgrimage to St Loretto in 
Italy. Wherever water wns fonnd, there were palms and gnm 
trees [perhaps in Wadi Fciran, though ho mentions no namej. 
At one place ho found a waterfall, which ho conwdercd pic- 
Inresqaa enoBgb to make a drawing of. 

Two days later, on the 23d of December, the almost impas«- 
able ways compelled him to make a long detour into a brood 
valley [probably el-Sbeik!i"], on the east side of which he found 
the convert in a side ravine, u half-hoar's walk from the broad 
valley. He arrived in the night, and the door was closed. 
Hundreds of Arabs were encamped under the walls, and wi^re 
Wgging for bread. After a wbilo the door was opened, and 
lie was admitted. Directly through the convent flows tho brook 
of Moms, at which he ascd to water Ins flocks. On one of the 
following days he resolved to ascend the eminence. Tho two 
mountains, Horob and Sinai, says Delia Valid, form in renllty 
l>at one : they have a common base, but pan the wider from 
rach other the higher tiiey ascend, and at the foot of their 
north-eastern slope the convent lies, llorcb, he says, looks at 
fir«t insignificant, because the summit cannot be Been for some 
time; but it has four or ftvo peaks rising from it at various 
places, and completely sliuts out the view of Sinai. We 
ascended, says Delia Valle, to a fine spring, and then higher 
up to a chapel of the Virgin Mar>-. A third of the way up he 
oncottntcrcd snow. Higher still lio found four chapels, one of 
tbom »i1h an altar ; to this the prophet Elijah fled when pur^ 
STied by Jezebel. Tho summit of Sinai is more tofty, ho tells 
m, than that of lloreh, wh(>ro he now stood, all covered with 
snow. lie then descended on the western side to a deep narrow 
ravine, in which lies cl-Arbain, tlie Convent of the Forty 
Martyrs, where preparations had been made for his entertain- 
ment by a party of monks. From this point he attempted on 
the following day to ascend to the sammit of Sinid, but tho 
suow was so deep that he was able to progress no farther tliau 
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tn tlie S]>nt where the an^eU luid tlio bodj of St Catherine. 
The dosLviit from ihis point to el-jVrbaio was very jierilous on 
account uf the snow. Wa see from this account that tlio 
mountuin novr known u 5t Catlieriuo was callod Sinai hy 
Dl-IIu Vailc, and that thu one nt^rest the cunvt-nt, now bciiring 
the name of Jubcl Alusa, was designated l>y him on Horcb. 
From el-Arbain the wealtliy Itulisn turned hnclc to the convent, 
and pjLssed tlieiice to Suez by way of Tur, but has given as no 
furtlier record, saving that be saw two iuacriptioiu upon stone, 
which ho did not copy. 

The above account agrees m. Uic omin witit that given as 
in the middle of the same century by J. Thevenut, who in 
1628, and at a rather more faroarabic season of the year, cnnio 
into the same region by way of Tor. On the 2d of February lie 
reached eV-Arbain, i.«. " The Forty Martyrs," and was hus]ii- 
lably received by the monka of tlie Greek convent tlien there, 
in conscqncnco of his bving accompanied by un ecclesiastic 
from the convent at Tor. At tltat time cl-Arbnin, which i* 
BOW deserted, was in good condition, and was sui-ronnded by 
j^ardens, tho frtiit of whicli was sent to Cairo for »iEe. The 
Convent of St Catherine, on the contrary, was at that limu in 
a dilnpiiUitcd state : the mouks who remained tlicru were in a 
constant quarrel with the Beduins, hut the roost of them had 
fled for greater security to Tor. Ko one was then received 
as a guest into the convent, and the very entrances were walled 
up. The main sources of revenue, winch were derivable from 
Cyprus, were token away in consequence of the Turkish pos- 
•csaion of the island ; and tlio bishop of the convent did not 
boDour it with his presence, but resided at Cairo. 

Thiii condition of affairs could not foil to have a great 
inBiience on travel tliither, and put great limitatjons upon the 
possibility of making observations in tho neighbourhoud. Still 
Thevenot was al)lc to make the same ascent of tlie mountain 
on the south which Delia Valle had made; but instead of calhng 
it Sinai, he dci^ignates it by the same name which it hears now^ 
Mount St Catherine. 

On the 3d of Febrnary he ascended from el-Arbaln, ths 
mountain lying eastward, which, though less high, nas covered 
with snow, and which ho docs not designate as either Sinai or 
Horcb, but as Jebcl Muso^the oamo which it bears now among 
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tlie Arabs. On tUe summit l)C foun<I two churches or cliapels, 
the ono of which "wa* used by Greeks, tlie other hy Lntin 
ChrietUns, and in their neighbourhgnd n small moKijiie: on tho 
Kuuimit of tlie mountain he was tutd Uiat Mosea received tho 
coiDcniiiidineiits. On dcscpncHng to the Cnnvcnt of St Cnthe- 
rine he passed the Chapel of the Propltct Elijali, aud mw the 
footprints of Mohammed's camel [Mohaiiuncd never entered the 
Sinai Peninsula]. Thcvenot tell* ns that the spot was revc- 
runtly liissed by tlto Arabs; but lie ascribed tlie invention of 
tlie fable to the monks, in order that they might find favoar 
with the Mohnmmedan inhnbitantn of the land. AH over the 
mountain, and especially in the neighbourhood of the chapels, 
w«re Arab encampments. For tack of time ho did not under- 
take to visit them nil. At one vorj' conveniently wtuuted 
place, he passed, on his descent to the convent, a gate iu a 
state of partial ruin [the posts are to be seen even now J, trhere 
bo was obliged to pay a toll. He could not enter tlic convent; 
but after walking around it and ita garden, he turned westward 
towtirdi cl-Arbain, and tlicn for the first titDO "saw Mount 
lloreb, wjiere Moses tended his sheep." 

In these accounts of an Italian and a French traveller we 
get a clear account, so far as they go, of the various objects in 
the ncighbonrhond, and a dcBuito allusion to the legends which 
were even then poured into tlio cars of travellers. As topo* 
graphical records of n hat was in tlio immediate vicinity of the 
stations of ttie monks they arc tolerably salisfacloi^', but they 
give no definite idea of the oatore of tlie district viewed as a 
nholc, — a want which i^ not even yet fully nupplied. 

The distinguished names of Thomas Shaw, 17^21 ; lllchard 
Pococke, 1738; and even of iho admiriblo Carsten Niebuhr, 
llGi, do not in this regard supply all that wo lack. Tbo two 
English travellers bestow not a glance upon the country taken 
us u wiiolc: they ^vo as a mere transcript uf detail:), as tl>cy 
were given them by their mnnkish guided. Shaw is compara- 
tively meagre oven in this, and docs not dwell at length upon 
many spots which were coiuidcrcd killowod; wlule Pococke, 
on llie contrary, enters into every legend, describes every ruined 
wall, every chapel, every bending of Uie rood, and accompanies 
his description witji somo maps, which, as tliey were not exe- 
cuted by bimscIF, nor Ly one who had been on tlie spot, aro 
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exceedingly inaccurate, and oaly licrc and tlere give ns any 
nsnatancc. Bat Pocoeko is so far from aUnlning to any living 
intigbt into the rclutions of the parta to the whole, and is so 
Ueking in a oonception of tho mntnni rclntion of the geography 
of tile country (o its history, tliat he only gives a transcript of 
hiR own nnrrtiwnes^ when be says, *' As to tlie natural liiatory 
of this region, it will not be worth while to add more to what 
I have already said." A point which I hold to bo all-important 
to the proper undcrstnnding and interpretation of a coimtr» 
Pococke wholly passes over. 

It i« Niehnbr who herp, ns in so many other districts, has 
thrown the clear light of hts intelligence over this subject, and 
has di^layed tlio acumen and the tact of the true geographer. 
It is a matter of nnceasing rfgrct tltat he was obliged to traverse 
this int«rcstiag disirict in »o hasty n manner, to not even enter- 
ing tho oonvont, nor ascending to the Bummit of Sinai or St 
Cathcriac. TTe does not even so>cm to liavc heatd of el-ArWn, 
and was nllow«<d hy the Arabs only to go iip tho mountain as 
far as llm Chapel of Kliph ; and to add to these hard conditions, 
tho refractory Ilediiins would give him no information, but 
obliged him to hurry immediately away. All that they told 
htm wtui, that this mouutflio was the Tur Sina. 

Still, such was tho zeal and sueli the ability of thia wonder- 
ful man^ that he wat able to extract much eren Uom thew 
acanty opportunities. He awertained the distance of the con- 
vent from Sucse to be 133 English miles, and its general bearinga 
to be s.e.B. frotn it. He also threw off a small but accnrato map 
nf the mvino whore the coDvent stands, and a. sketch of tlio 
buildings, including the gardenft, and the path loading up to 
Elijah's chapel. ]Ie was as little of a draughtsman as he was 
engineer; but what he gave us was incomjiarably better than 
anything which had been attempted before, although much 
fiurpassed by those who have come after him with far better 
flppliancf*. 

But the special serviee ronden^^l by Niebuhr w best under* 
stxKtd from this fact, that he was the first who distinguislied 
Mount Scrbal, with tho AVndi Foirao (he writes Rirbal and 
Faran), and the nortliem group of inountnins, from Jebel 
ilnsa and the southern group. 

In thia the Germim traveller followed implicitly the state* 
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meats of Lu Arab conduclora, wiio designikted llie sontlicrly 

Dfltmuance of the Icvo! valley of Serbal, nine miles farlbcr on 
'tiirouph tliG Wadi Svlaf, by tin; uiuno of ^Va<ii Far&u, t^. as 
far sotitti-cast as tlie foot oi Jubul Musa, nluc milca, whence 
to tJie convent \» still a distance of clevon »nil a half mUus. 
The latter part of the way paasea by the rocks of Kanoytor, 
with tlicii- inscribed siJes, and is proloD<^ therefore from the 
neetiog of the ^VafU Kciran mid tlie nvid from Tor, by way of 
tbe Vfindy paes(->3 of Kalb Egaiii, Nakb Ilawy, and Kakb el 
Rahah : with tlicse commences tho central elevation of the 
convent district within the great curve of tlic "Waili Sheikh and 
south of it. From the altitude of Wadi Selaf, ilTOO feet, the 
rise is sudden to more than 4000 feet, above which elevation 
lie all the valleys and all the plains of the soutlicru group. 
Tho convent, which is eslimated by von Schubert tu be 4725 
feet, and by Enwvggt-r to be 5115 above the aea, lies a llttla 
above the lowest level of this high tract ; bat it and the re^oa 
aroond Abu Suweirsh stand alike on a common plateau, above 
which all the special peaks of tho Sinai group rise to their 
respL'clivc heights. 

This great common elevation of the central group around 
the convent, where the base of all the monntains rests upon a 
pediment about 40OO feet above the sea, is therefore radically 
different from that of tlio Serbal group, which rises abruptly 
from the Wadi Feiran, and rests on its sonthcm side, directly 
on tho low coast plain «l-IC«a. It is completely severed from 
the Sinai proap by the Wadi Hebnln. Its complete pliysiwd 
atioD in consequence makes it only correct to say, that the 
^central mountain system of the Sinai Peninsula is subdivided 
into two leading groups: the northerly one of the Jebel 
Serbal, with tho Wadi Kciran; and the southerly one, whidi is 
re^rde<l even by the Buduins as distinct from the former, and 
is known by the name of Jcbel Musa, the " Mniintnins of 
Hoses;" wliiK; the " Mount of Moses," in a more restricted 
seose, t.0. tho Tor Sina, forms tlie hallowed central peak. It is 
manifest that Niebuhr hints at this radical division, though 
his meaning has hitherto not been noticed, when he sjij's, *' One 
sees, therefore, that the mountain which tho Greeks call Sinai 
, (Tor Sina) does not lie in a great plain, as many have sop- 
po»cd. Yet it cannot be asserted from this, tliat the Sinai of 
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tlic Greeks vm not Lhe true one; for onr Arabs called tbe 
wliole group, from iho extremity of tho Forin valley, Jcbel 
>rui!.'i, tlic ' MountaiBS of Moses,' and the pan wliei-o the 
convent stands Tor Sina." 

Keeping this radical distinction in mind, I proceed to di»- 
cuBS the more soatberly of these tvro groope, in its various sab* 
diriaiona. 



DISCCBSIOK I. 



nu OBOi:? OF tok jkbil mcu, ok thx " wxmxxsi or kous." 
I. Tht Natttral Boundary of ifte Group. 

Tho solidly built hospltinm known as tlio Convent of St 
Catherine, with its immediately couii^oiis peak, the tiinai of 
tbe monks, tho Tor Sina of the Arabs, the Jeliel Kliisa or 
Mount of A[ases in a reatncted sen^e, forms only ono part of 
the Jebel Musa or Mountains of ilosea in a Iar<;^r and less 
restricted sense ; but this small part in by far tho best known of 
all, and it is the chief point of prominence in eveiy description 
of tlie gronp. It forms the extreme northerly extremity of the 
whole : its nurthem base rota Qpou tlic plain cr-llalmh (Wadi 
cr Rahah), known sometime* as tbo Cortan plain {borian, a 
garden), 4000 feet above tho sea. Towards the north-west tliis 
high plain contracts within narrow mountain passes; but on 
the Qortli-north-east it opens into the broad cleft known as e1- 
Shoikh, whoso eastern extremity, at the camping ground Aha 
Snwcirab, is 4005 feet above the ocean. A holf-bour's walk 
eastward from the Abu Suweirsh brings one to tbe tcnniuation 
of the high platcnn on which the Sinai mountains rest, and to 
the nbnipt descent from Alpine heights and primitive gcologicnl 
forms to an entirely different kind of sceiierj-, and to eminences 
far less lofty. 

Both SeetzcQ and Kohioson place the northern limit of the 
Sinni group at the place just indicated, and both n>:p-ee in 
locating at tbe Abu Suweirah the water-shed between the two 
arms of the Kcd Sea; discernible with tho greater difiicultn^-, 
because, altbough there are channels and walercourscA iu 
abuadance, thu'o are no waters pouring through tliom. Tho 
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cnm'nff "Wadi d Sheikli loops around the group, an<] forms its 
nntural boundary up to tlio point wbpn; it is joinod by the Wndi 
Akhbor, from whicli point Robinson advanced over the Sclicb 
pUio to the mountain called el-Orf, and thence westward to 
tlic narrow part of the Wad! Fciran, the place wlicru Ruuv^^gcr^ 
Lord Lindsay, and other!*, entered tlie Sinai district. 

A little farther to the north-west, past <ome narrow monn- 
Iftin rarincs, lIcB the comparatively low Wndi Selflf, 2709 feet 
above the sea. This lies wholly exterior to tlie Sinai gnitip, and 
til the medium of tmnsition to the Wadi Felran, and tlicn-fore 
the link between tiie Sinai and the Herbal groups. Tho portion 
of the Wadi Fciran which oontracts to a brcadtli of only eight 
paces is called cl-Bucb {bah, door), and very soon opens into 
tbo broad Wadi el Sheikh. From thin, which bends away in a 
noble curve to the north-east, the Warli Selif runs directly lo 
Sinai; but its coarse is upward, and grows steep and hanl lo 
travcrso as it nears the iiarron- ruvincA at its cndi Tlio lofty 
moantain chain begins tlierc, at the Xakb Ej*ani, and extends 
south-Bouth-east, past the spurs along the Wadi Hebron and the 
Wadi Oijineh to the f)ijmeh, a veiy lofty peak described by 
Burckhanlt under tho name Odjnich. At the somlicni e\- 
trcmity the chain embraces tlio niighty Om Shomor, which, 
witli its conical summit, and the bold precipitous sides of its 
outlying clifTa, forms at onco the kcy-stono of the group. 
Bnrckhanit is the only traveller wlio has ascended it ; and it is 
to him that we are indebted for our most accurate iiiformuilon 
rcgnixliug tlio group as a whole, and our clearest iusijjlit into 
its configuration. Between the Om Sliouiar at tlte south, and 
Sinai ut the north of this central group, lie?, in a dii-oct line, 
and almost exactly midway, a third great huidiimrk, Muuut St 
Catherine, which may be regarded as tho true centre of lli«j 
real Jfouutaina of Mnsos. Tim extent of the range towards tho 
east and lite south-east is not so clear ; we cannot wander far 
from the truth, if, with Robinson, starting at Abu Suwctrali, 
the water-slied of the central granite district, we consider tlie 
Jebel Fera, ami the peaks wliiuli lie on lliu iiotth-out sido of the 
Sinai group, Uin Lan/, Uin Alawy, and Ras el Feruidi, to be 
the ontjiosta, and also reckon the porphyritic and granite moun- 
tains nt the south-cast, Mordam and Mohala, also as belonging 
to it. A high, massive, yet oarrow branch of tlie rango ap- 
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pears to extend soulliward towards Slierm, tlio exttxMoity of 
whidi Burckhardt passod on hts way from Shorm to Tor. Yet 
k must be cvofestad, that tbe whole district betn-««D his route 
and Out Shomar, designated on ItobiDson'e map as Jebcl et 
Turfa; b too little known for us to venture on nny consideration 
of it. Leaving it oat of the qacstiDn* tJic Sinai group forms 
an ellipae extending from nortli-wcst to euutli-«ast. 

As one comes over the usual route for pilgrims, cither hy way 
of Wadi Poiran or Wadi Ilebran, he must nectb traverse the 
stticp posses which lie between Sinai and Scrhal. Entering the 
central mountain dietrictf tlic peaks become more and more lofty 
as we advance southward. The plain er-Uahah is computed to 
lie abont 4000 fecc abuvc tho level of the sn ; the convent, 
4T25 fw-t (Dr Erdl), 5U5 feet (Russeggcr); the summit of 
Smai, 6796 feet, 7097 according to Russcgger; tliat of Mount 
Catherine, 8168 feet, according to the eftme authori^; Om 
Shumnr has nu\-cr been measured, but Husseggcr conjectttrcd 
tJiat it, as well as three or four mountains close by it, vrhoae 
names niv unknown, attains a height of 9000 feet. The ap- 
pronch to tliis mountiun district from tho Wadi Fulr:m and the 
gorges around Serbal, up through the steep p:iss which leads 
diructly to Sinai, is confirmeil by all travclIerB who have entered 
by that route. 

** From llic Wadi Gonne," says Russegger [perhaps Djcnne, 
a southern brunch of the Wad! Feiran, and probably parallel 
with the Wadi SeUf], " tho nature of this moiintain region 
grows wilder and more imposng : the summits tower to a height 
of 5000 to 6000 feet, tlie ravines become narrower, and run 
ill longer iind more direct courses. The forms of the mountains 
ftro extrpraely picturesque, and the view of Siuai is noble [he 
moans tho whole Sinaitic group, for the tmo Sinai is hidden aC 
tlili point by intprvening peaks] ; but through the steep granito 
w.ilU the travellers look as tlirougli tlio tube of a telescope at 
the sublime view which terminates the prospect." 

*' My IflBt halt before arrivinir at Sinai," says Russcgger in 
continuance, "was Jebol Fria [Kobinsoii's Jebel el Fureia], 
npon a small but elevated plateau; yet towering above it rise 
t!ic precipitons, ragged, and dark walls, hollowed out hero and 
therewith fearful indentutionu 4 next monnngit sccmcd 

impossible to proceed : we til^^ 'Dto one of the gorges, 
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nliicli, although from twenty to Uilrty feet wide, waa hemmed in 
by rocks many liundrcds of foot in height. Through tliis Naib 
Haul, lhi> Wind-gorge, or Wiiid-psss, as the Arabs call it, we 
advance to the coiiveiit in a much shorter time, lliougli perhaps 
with more difficulty, than over the uauol route which pilgrims 
take, through the Wudi Mochsen [probably a part of the Wadi 
8h«;ikh]. X'Vur hours of hard climbing brought us to the first 
oatlying ^eaks of Sioai. The dreadful road compelled me to 
dismount from my camel, for it could only be led, not driven. 
After reaching the highest point, and then descending again 
through Nakb er Rahnh, according to Burckhardt's description, 
we reached tlie plain where tlie Israclitt.'-s seem to bare encamped^ 
lying at a height of 4000 feet aho^-c the sea, and lying between 
Jubel Ebostcmi and Jcbel Horeh, Thtit plain Is extended or pr^ 
longed into a narrow dufile, in whii^li the Convent of St Cathe- 
rine liesi, and one side of which is formed by the Jebel Musa." 
Lord Lindsay, who pursued the same rout« as Kussi^gcr 
from the Waili Fciiun, but who at the very end of it passed 
through the narrow pa^g el-Uueb into the Wadi Slieikh, passed 
tlirough tills and tlien entered the Wadi Seldf, savs that from 
this point thuro commences "u ccnitinua) ascvnt tomiixU tlie 
elevated district of Slnai. Ou the IGth of March, at an early 
hour, tlie rising sun was just lighting up tlto peaks of tlio 
mountains — the birds were singing their matins merrily; the 
I Ttew behind was closed by the noble peaks of the Scrbal ; but 
' five or six of tlio neighliouring summits towered up in tlie rairly 
dawu, reildish brown in colour, and with deep blue shadows. 
Each one of these peaks was broken up into n number of pin- 
nacles, which become less lofty towards the west. Ijeaving tho 
more ftcccnible and caty route through the Wadi Sheikh on the 
left, we took our course through the much less pictureBqce 
Wadi Solilf. There is good pasturage in it for sJieep and goats, 
which weix' here under the care of Beduin shepherdesses. We 
iw in tins phco tho rethem [ratlam I^dsay calls it], with its 
white flower delicately stn:ak(Ml with purplu; tlic aclleh (?) witit 
leaves of the lightwl tint of green, bearing a veiy pretty flower 
of a light pink colour, beautifully streaked inside; the deep 
greoa ooraga (?), and humlrE^Is of lizards of the colour of the 
■and, and called by the Ucduins ttrthatii. We passed 6ve 
hours on this {>art of tlie way, from six to eleven, till wc readied 
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the foot of Jebcl llow [emnui], at wliid* polot the stocp 
a5oent begins. The p&th, passing llirougb one of the most 
extmonlinary defiles that I havo ever seen, and mdelv pavod in 
the stwpcst pacts, leads ilireotlv to Muunt Stnai. Tin; gi-oups 
of cameU alowly defiUng along, at different heights of the 
ravine, and soniellnit-s in different directions, wlto Kighlv 
picturcaqiK'. After three hours' climbing \sk orrlrvd nt Ihv 
nuDoiitf and our 6rst view of Sinai was gained ; its sido facing 
ns, bearing not that name, liowex'er, bnt Jebel Sfaereyk. The 
broad plain er-Raha slopes to its very base. 

That pinteiiu, er*Raha, small in itself, but elevated 4000 
feet above the aea, j-et a noere valley compared with the mighty 
peaks nhtch tower around it, is, despite its relativi^Iy meagre 
proportiona, one of the largest plains found in that whole Sinni 
groap. It was this feature which (trst directed Robinson's 
attention to it, — the bFoa.dly extending plain encompassed by 
narrow mountain passes, — which made him decide tliat it must 
hare been the tnic place of cucampment for tlio children of 
Israel. All tlio other wadis arc contracted, and utterly unfit 
for such a puiposc; only the Wadi Sheikh is an exception. 
And even this is no true exception; for it is in reality a mere 
continuation of the plain cr-Kahah. I have in another place 
called the reader's uttention to this wonderful contrast, a large 
and open plain in the heart of a rough mountain land ; and it 
is i» wondor that wlien the keen-sighted American saw it, he 
cried out, ''Here is room enongh for a large encampment!" 
" A fair, brond plain," he says, " lay Iwforo tu, extending from 
ihc narrow ravine, or * Windy Pass,' at the north-west, soutli- 
casin-ard, shut in on each aide by lofty granite ridgt-s, with 
shattered peaks a thousand feet high, stem, naked, and of 
indescribable grandeor, — a scene wholly unexpected, and such 
as we had never seen." Knhinson was the first — Labordc may 
jealously dispnto' it if he will — who discerned the topoj;raphi- 
cal character of the spot, and its adaptcdncss to the wants of a 
largo encampment : thousands have been over the same route, 
OS Laborde himself very rightly, no doubt, remarks; bat do 
man of them was struck with the characteristic wliich Kobin- 

' I^ dci Ijilionle, Comnntaift sfir /'A'wrfr, ApiwnJ. pp. 1, 41, 42. 
TAbor4«-, in liis ian.p, p. lOi, hw <lonc *' ' '"stio^i Iiowct«t, lo tbe «iu 
ol er-RtJuk— Eb. 
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Eon nottcctl at once. Tbc AmcricAii's irordS) *'Ko traveller 
liaa described this |>luiu, nor even mentioned it, except io a 
slight and gcnernl iiiAiiner," arc perfectly true ; ulUiougli 
Labordc has given us his wlmtruhle 1^ jnUorerijm of tlie 
mtne Rpot. liobiiisnn iv3s the first to take the measure of its 
dicncusio'iis, niid ihu- Brst to attempt to sliow its councctioi) Viith 
the history of Israel, acid his view will always be worth consi- 
denkUon ; and tbc size of the plain nil] alwo^-s he n irntlcr of 
momeDt nnd of intcreHt, although perhaps not to tho extent 
vhich ho BUpjwscd, since he and all who went before him were 
ignorant of the existence of a plaiu in that region larpcr ihan 
or^Rahah. And it is diflicult for any reader of Robinson's 
pages, if ho conies to their perusal any vivid recollections of 
tbc impressions of his youth regarding the lalcmn «ccne once 
enacted on lloi'eb, to follow tho eager author in his account, 
and not to feel strongly Impressed that that wa« the very spot 
where the Lord cimie doini mid rested upon the trembling 
mount, and amid tlunie and smoke and tlie sound of a trumpet, 
gave ])is laws and the ten commandments to tbo people through 
the mouth of Ida prophet. 

In cotiimst with the swelliof; feelings which filled the mind 
of tJie grcat A merican, and whicli made the convent to ttecome 
tho mere reflection, or ratlier one of the side rays, of that great 
light which once broke from lloreb upon all the world, is ilie 
narrow curiosity of most pilgrims, who narrate with strange 
minuteness every trivial thing eonnocted with the convent, and 
the monks apjieiir to regard these as the natural goal of their 
toilsome journey, reserving only a few words for the moun- 
tain itself, its character, and all the natural features wluch 
make it interesting, and which fit it for the scene of a Divine 
ICcveltUioD. 

2. Tlie Ihrte great Bavines, vitfi Ae two ialervemng MounUtinsf 
and the Spun rvnntny soutftward wiUt ecnttant!^ increating 
heighL 

Tho great plain er-Kaha slopes gradually toward< the south- 
cast, and there continuing in its normol direction, it nnrrowt 
to a very contracted pass between the cliffs, which, altlion^ 
taking the name Wadi Shoeib, may ba rightly considered a part 
of the adjacent plain. A short hnlf-hour's walk up thb ravino 
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lies the Conreot of St Catherine, and hence it is not uncommon 
to speak of the puB as tbo Valley of the Convent. The dark 
green of its fruit trees ani] cyprescea coming in such close 
contact with the bare anJ fortrcsa-Iike walls of the mountain, 
usually tlirow travellers, weaned of the desert, intu Iransportft 
of dcli<;lit. The name Wadi 8hoeib, or Vale of Jethro, is 
given totiie spot by the Arabs, becaasio their tradition assigns 
1o this place the honour of oace being the pasture of the priest 
of MiUiao. 

Tilts is not tha only ravine, however, which passes in the 
same directioo through the group : it is mc-i-cly the miUdIo of 
three parallel oacs, of which the western, the ]-(C<lja Vale (Leja 
in KoUoson), is usually known as the Valley of the Forty, cl- 
Arhain, and stilt contains tlie ruins of a convent and some 
gardeDX. It derives its name Led ja, !>. the " stony place," from 
the huge masses of mck which have dropped into it from tlia 
overhanging precipices, and from its exceedingly rough charac- 
ter. On ill west side, and parallel with it, rises the mountaiti 
known as el-Humr, which in its southern part towers still higher, 
nnd "bears Oie well-known name of St Catherine. The Ledja 
gorge has no southern outlet : St Catherine closes it, and is 
viable from it even to its summit. On the north of cl-Humr 
and iN-cat of the plain cr-Raha is the Jcbcl el Ghubshcli, but 
the two mountains ore parted by a pa-is which runs westward 
to the Wadi TuUuh, and connects the ptsin with the Wadt 
Uebran and the rood to Tor. TTpto this time this pss, which 
aecms to be tlie same with one called the Wadi vl Ghor by 
Burcklmrdt, has been neither visiljed nor dcecrihod. East of 
cl-Afbain rises Sinai, Jcbcl Musa in a limited scuse, but almost 
always culled by the monks and the Arabs Jebel et Tilr, seldom. 
Tur Sinai. This long mountain (regarding it all as ono) parts 
the Wadi Shoeib or Vale of tlw Convent nnd the Vale el- 
Arbain. Its southern cxtrcmit}' towers the highest, and bears 
tlie name of Sinai proper, and bus on its summit a n)03<]ue und 
.\ small chapel, the veal goal of most pilgrimages. The uortliern 
portion is u^^ualty called Horeb by the monks, and is the poi-t 
wliicli was regarded by Hobinson as the place where tlio law 
was given. 

Tlie middle gorge, the Wadij ^ tto cast side of 

Sinai, is the most visited of all,*^. ^ convent which 
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is wilhm it; it leads to most of the localilles uliicli arc com- 
monlj visited, and is tlic hcadqaarton of almost all traveller^' 
Yet no ono* lias yet gone noutliward, nnd lliat wliolo region is 
itlraost unknown to us. BurckliArdt, cro&uQf; from tho JKUnitic 
Giilf to Sintii, lias givoD us a few instructive ^-oflIb, howcvor. 
The morning after hU lost cncainpnwn.t, bofors nsactiiuf* tho 
convent, he tells as that he ascended a mountain from which a 
heautiful prospect was had, including tlie broad Wxdi Sebaijeh, 
over Yrbit;!! he must pasa in order to reach the mountain which 
commands tbo convent from the south. The valo of the con- 
vent is therefore uot a cul-de-tae, like the Ledja, hut has a 
britUo-path, so to speak, which, travenang tlio Jobol Sebaijeb, 
can 1)6 used as the direct road to Sherm. The name Sebaijeh 
is common both to a mountain and to a waih. 

It is this important locality, not critically examined by 
liobinaoD, not counted espoeiiiily interesting by Uarckhardt, 
whioli, when still further oxamiDect, will he found lo have gront 
claims to bc considered as the site of God's wonderful dealings 
with IsraeL 

Wadi Schaij^ ia tlit: name given to the most easterly of 
tbo three parallel ravines, which pass in a goneratly south-east 
direction throng tho mountain group. It is the least known, 
and yet is the broadest^ of all. It Is this which runs around 
Jebel e<l Deir, the most eastern of the three [vtiallol niouiitatu 
lines, to the southern base, marked by a narrow pass, of Jobel 

' Since this was vrittcn, Staale; haaioaile a brief riait to ed- [}ur, l>iDg 
00 tlia east aMo of tlio pan. Sinai and J^itntint, p. 77.— Eo. 

* I wlih to retain tiiis whole panago, not bocouno it w vKlunbln, lint to 
abow tho bnnd and oarelul nuQuer in wbkk Bitter gencratisca when a mra 
looting of faeU fkik liiin. [l i* bardlj ntoMasrr to Inform Ui« mdor tbat 
tlio publicntioB of i^tanlef'a Sinai and Paltttinf hns act tlie whole natUr 
at n.-«t, and boa dcioctiatratcd Itittcr'a srgumcnt to be «r«iig. Kot oaij 
llie view of tba 1Vadi Seluljeh nliJch be gained from J«bel ed DcJr, bat 
Ids perwDAl cumtnation of tho pinco on tUo tUri 4U7 of hk ttAj at tbs 
eonrcnt, an connncUig UttUtnony thnt uU prcvlom mvcUers liava been 
nuBtaVen. Itillar fans pvtn as, ia liis />rfwn--i on CtanparatiM (Zrvyrn/>Ay, 
a striking iulaiioe of bt« gadiIout bi nlneiing thennllaof atimUartuodo 
of Kanning ragarding tho ocntnl dUuiclB of Atrioa, and has caaoellod in 
Ibic way views flnt proinulgated to the first toIuhm of the JirdJiuude ; and 
lie woul>l bo the fint toacknowJodge liimMlf wrcog in tlii* plac« a{t«r being 
fuUjr Kt right.— Sec Stanley's Simai and PiaktiiM, pp. *i, 76, <£, 78. 8ea 
alio Bonai's DeuTl i/AVtHU, p. i^iS, 
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Scliaijcli (more properly Sleraga, ttie Ke«p«r's Mount, as vun 
Scliulicrt, Lcpsius, and Kobtason in a special map, have given 
It), nnd then bears to tlw south and w«st. But as Robinson 
did not TiKit it, but only 1cx>kcd lotu it as well ad Iio could from 
the summit of Sluai, Iiq was able to discern only tlie gi'avcl billa 
wbicti lie St tlic opening nnd liidv tbo view, fleconcludctl tlic 
vallcY to bv but a email one, therefore ; and it escaped Lis pene- 
tration that here would be found a plain correspondent to cr- 
Kiba at the north, and |wr1ta[)s even lunger. He has morrlj 
indicated tliG Wadt Sebaijeh un liis map as a collection of 
"naked gravel hills." TJschendorf got the same impression' 
of tlic narrowness of Wadi ScUiijeh, but he only viewed it from 
the summit of Sinai ; yet he did not hesitate to accept the place 
as that where the clnUlrcn of Israel received the law. The 
broad Sebaijeh plain it is which Laborde gives in its ftdl pro- 
pcntions on a special map, tracing it from its wide norDiem 
margin where it merges into the AVadi Sebaijeh, to llio soulh- 
oostcm base of Sinai. He de^iguated it as " Oadyc Scbaye, 
campcincnt dca enfans d'larflcl,"' nnd his conjecture has been 
followed by many travellers since. There must, of coarse, h« 
B deviation in the interpretation of the Mosaic narrative, accord- 
ing as Laborde's or Uobiuson's conjectures are accepted, but of 
this we will speak anon. Still it may be said in this place, tliat 
tliis southern niouat, Jebel Sebaijeh, which, with its narrow 
pass, is the connecting; bond between ed-Deir and Jebel Masa, 
is the spot where, Bccordiug to the legend. Muses tended 
Jethro's (Slioeib's) sheep, and that it derives tliencc tlie ancient 
name which it bears, signifying the Keeiwr's Mountain. It is 
tUtSo to be remarked that the Wadi Sebaijeh, through its whole 
extent from the north {from the place where ei'-Kaha meets the 
Wadi Sheikh), continues equally wide with the Wadi Sheikh 
till it reaches the Sebsijfh plain at the south, where it expands 
into that broad tract. It is therefore the true link between 



' C. TWbendorf, TmrtU in (V Et't- In citingnn wnthoritj- of »o much 
omincnce, iloa|[1it iu jusiice to twimiil lliatTiachondorf ipcolis vi-t^ hmtilir 
in lite Duttor, aiul u if mtbouttnuch reason for blsconTicUoa: utf mvnljr 
uwptuig wImI «u uutUcput«d.— Ei>. 

StTiai^ Hvrth tt U Mant Si Catherine, drttti ' I« L. do Laboidfl, 

18U.> Al», Commntairt »ur rfnx/f, \>J ' 
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er-Hafaa and tlie SeVaijeli pkin, and these two are complemen- 
tary to each other. 

The thin! mountain, the most easterly of all, King hctween 
tbo Wftdi Shoeib and the Wadi Scbaijch, is called by moat 
Tocont travcllerp cl-Dcir (from rf^iV, convent), but upon La- 
horde's map it hears iho name of St KpUtctnc, who ap|)Cflr» to 
have live<l with her husband upon the mountain, and to have 
Imilt n convent for nuii^, and to have erected a cross. The 
ruins are still naible, and the eminence hears the double title of 
the Mountain of the Convent and the Mountain of the Croos. 
A view from its summit' would doubtless amply repay tho toil, 
and would ^vo a most sati^ifHCtory solution of many difficult 
questions, and tlirow much light upon the giving of the lav. 
A npiiT oF this muimtain rumiiiig ive»t, and lying south-east of 
iloutit St Catherine, doses the view as one stnuds on tlie Uaha 
plain and looks down the Valley of the Convent. It is called 
hy the Arabs Limnejiia, or Minuepia. As it would have been 
impossible for Moses to go to tho sumnnt of Sinai (Siuai proper, 
the southernmost peak of Jebel Musn) tiro or three times a 
day to recCTrc the commands of the Ijord,' I^rd Lindsay has 
supposed that it anawcrs tho conditions of the Mosaic account to 
accept that lower height, Limncf^a, as tlio true Sinai, and that 
the people lookt'd from or-Raha down the pass, ihcy themsolves 
standing " afar off." 

In order to gain a dear and living conception of the phy» 
MC*I geography of thbwholc rc^^ioa, and make tliv whole picture 
manifest to our mind, it will bo necessary to eut«r yet further 
into topograpliieal details, and to follow the least traces which 
remain tu um afiur the Iap)!9 of nearly four tliousand years, and 
throw light ou that distant lime. 

The three parallel gorges already named, extending south- 
eastward, and enclosing Sinai and ed-I^eir, arc very analogous 
to each other in many respects, and yet very diiteront in some, 



I Sm Stanl«]r, Snai tad I^ilatint. p. 77. Stanley's vlev l]icn«« indactd 
liba to beliere Kt1«r^ tbMrj i>( tbe Wadi Scbai}«h ui)t«a8bl«. — Er>. 

* This point in not iIcTisive a* to tliis liich bill bcaag Suuii, lor tin 
iiortbcanileolivit; of Jebcl Musa would becosUyrondKNlhjr fttudemaa two 
or Uirca times a dsy ; but tbo mggalioa is a valiuUc •mio ncgittircljr to 
UiOM vrbo, like \ifm»r (Dttrrl of Siniii), «ccr]>t Ihuthwrr iIiaithdtKnil^eni 
aod bigtiGet peak is tlist on vliich i)i« giorj at tlia Lord reswd. — Ed, 
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cspedatty in width ; the CR&tern (me, Wadi Sobaljeh, being the 
only one which can b« comparcJ, in this regard, with the broad 
Wadi Slicikh. The most western one, tho Ledja, the narrowest 
and the most filled with fragiucDts of rock, is wholly closed at 
the south by the lofty ^^ouIlt St Catherine ; it is a euMe-»acj 
of)en only at the north, where it joins the plain er-Knha. It is 
the richest in springs; for besides being fed by the loftiest 
mountains, those whicli receive the greatest amount o£ snow, 
it Is more shaded on tho north side, and kenco a less exposed to 
the drj'iiig effects of the sun's heat. 

The middle ravhie, that of tlie convent, opens freoly towards 
the north on the pl»in cr-liaha, is not remarkable for the usual 
aspect of wild mountain gorges* is very little impeded with 
fallen fragments of rock, and is not wholly closed at the south, 
like tho Ledja. it is connected by n narrow and not difKeutt 
path passing over tliu Sehaijdi mountain, with tho great aniphi- 
thvatrical plain of Sebitijeh, which von Strauss' nnd Kraft 
have made llie subjuct of sjiecial measurement, in oi-der to 
compare it with the plain er-Raha. The third pa»94ge, the 
Wadi Sebaijeh, is the broadest of all, and is characterized by 
tho mauy b:isin8 wliich are met along its winding course, and 
which would have well met the needs of a large body of people. 
This wadi is six hundred feet wide even in its aarrowest places, 
and opens not only into the broad plain er-Ralia at the uorth, 
bat also into the perhaps yet larger plain Sebaijch at the south, 
which comes close to the hose of the Mount Sinai of tradition, 
the sonthernmost and loftiest peak of the Jubel Mu»ia, which 
towers grandly above it, and forms a sublime coutrast to the 
low gravel hills winch roughen the southern portion of the 
wadi. Hitherto almost overlooked, this wadi stands in the 
closest relntioua witii both the uorthoi-n and the southein plain, 
and had unquestionably a. much greater prominence in the 
biblical history than has thus far been conceded to iL 

8< TTie Paths or JRoada vsh'teh traverse this iVountem Or 



Tlie ravines already described, travellors have usually made 
the starting-point of their mountaiu ascents. From el-Arbain 
in tlie Ledja leads ttic only path wliich runs to the summit 
' A. Fr. btrauas, Seite in dot M(/rymlaHd, Simi and Cofj/ufAa. 
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of St Callierine ; at lenst no ntlicr has qtcf be«n taken. We 
liave interesting and valuable accounts of it< ascont from tlio 
following traveilere :* Uclla Vallc in 1615, Tlicvcnot in 1658, 
Pococko in 1738, SeotKon in 1807, BnrckharcU b 1816, Rup- 
jKill in 1831, Lord Lindsny in 1837, Robinson in 1838, and 
Russepger in IS.*!!). Nielmbr, Do Laborde, von Scbulcrt, 
Tischcndorf, and otfaers, did not nM^cad it. 

The middle mountain, Jcbul Musa, including Horcb and 
Sinai, haa, hovrovcr, been thoroiiglily traversed by pilgrima; 
Nicbuhr, one of tho most giftod of oil, being unfortnnately tlic 
only one who has been hindered from reaching the summit. 
Travellei-s are accustomed to ascend from the convent on the 
eastern declivity, to descend to the ruins of el-Arbain in the 
Ledja at the western base, and then to pass around thenortbcirn 
declivity throngh tlic plain er-Raha. In this way they take in 
all the Etatioua connected with the mnnkisli legends. We have 
from these travellers a perfect literature of 8Inai, embracing 
Kcmc hundreds of volumes, each adding little to what has 
already been said, excepting as tho peculiar training of tho 
individual, or tho changes wrought by the various .seasons of 
the year chosen for the visil, may affect the monotony. They 
have given us in full the legends of the monks, and all tlie 
minute details of personal adventure, witliout in many casea 
adding at all to tvhat is pLTwancnlly valuoLle. To sjicak of 
these, or even to cite the list, cannot of course lie miktxn the 
scope of our plan, which only embraces the -works of disccniing 
ob^rverK, and the results which they, and they alone, have 
recorded. 

Very few have rcverstd the order of march, and have gone 
over the mountain from the Lcdja to the convent. In earlier 
times, however, this must have been tho usu.-*! way ; for it was 
in accordance with the ancient legend that Mosea nscendwl on 
tlie western side, not however from the deep gorge at el-Arbnin, 
hat proceeding from the plain er-ltatiii by way of a much more 
narrow pass running parallel with tho Lcdja, but upon a more 
elevated side shelf of tho mountain. This pass debouches 

* The lUt may he cxIaiJeil hj the ailJiiion of St&alcy in 1993, WUmii 
(or rather two of his psrty) {Landt of iXe BilU) in ]S-13, Viseoimt 
Oottk-Ttngli (Jatirncif to Daiinixuf)^ Rev. Sir Tfrwbitt and liis portjr 
{Vacaiioa Travtit, ltHi2-3). 
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directly intd tlio Rslia plain, but in its coarse it does not trn- 
vtiTsa tho enliro lengtli of Sinai, but just aboco cl-Arbain it 
tunu ap aiid omcrj^es on tlie back of tlte niountaia, just about 
midway between the northern and the southern oxtremities. 
Pncocie, tlie only traveller who has giren us a detaile<L descrip- 
tion of it, calls tUij patii "tho Valley of Jehovah," and the 
portion of Horob which it trnverses Mount Sericb ; the Utter 
bviiig that part which Lord Lindsay flrst descried on emorgio}* 
from tlte llaui pass, and which he calls by tlte name Shei'eykf 
eridcntly the same name with Pococke's. The Derh Sericlt, or 
*■ PatJi of Moj«*," ^^'*^ supposed by Pocockc to have been tlte 
way which tlie pr^vpliot toutc io gMng up from tho plaia into 
the holy mount, it h«ing tho easiest and tlic most direct of the 
three possible onec. If the children of ]»rael were encamped 
on the plain in front of IIorcf>, this patli would communicate 
much more speedily with them than tho more drcoitous ones 
by way of tJie Convent Valley and the Ledja. I'ococke, more- 
over, indicated a deep depivEsioa in tho rock where tlie Derb 
Serich entora tho plain, as the possible tpot where the uietal 
for the golden calf was molten (Ex. xxxii. 4), and which he 
supposes not to have been a smalt Apis of Memphis, bnt a 
Mnevis of HcCinpolis, the city from which tlie Israelites came: 
at any rate, this locality well satisfies tiie conditions of the 
eaered narrative This path is rich in aromaUc herbs tlirough- 
out its entire length, and here and there displays a thorn tree, 
called by I'ococke oxyacatuha A raUca. It passes by the chapels 
nf St rantelieman and St John the Bnpttst. It leads In a 
small plain lying on tJie veiy ridge of the tnoantaint abont 
half-way between tho northern declivity and the lofty peak of 
Sinai proper. 

Robinivon did not explore this patli, nor indeed take much 
notice of it ; he alluded uuijucstionably to it in a passage nliere 
he says: ''A narrow fissure ntns out northward from this 
basin towards the plain, tlirongh which tho mountmn may bo 
ascended. Here a willow ami two Imwlliunu were growing, 
with many shrubs ; and in all this pnrt of the mouotains weru 
great (juanticies of the fragrant plant Ja'deli, which the monks 
call hyssop." la it not possible that there is a connection be- 
tween the name Volley of Jehovah (Jah) and tho name of tho 
plant Ja*deh mentioned by Robinson? At any ratt^ the whol«i 
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interesting, ami dcscn'cs futnrc stndy. Tho oU 

has been allowed to ilrnp into olilivion, nliliougli 

liy of preservation. Lcpsias has iilhuled to thus patli. 

it (listtDctly called t!ie Sci-sif Vale, ix. t\\e "Vale of 

from the abiinilant stores of tlie «'r^uf bush wlucli 

there, and vrltich suj>p!y a ijrm cnotigU twij; to fonu 

king-stick* which tmvcllera cat ns remembrancers. 

kmc, " Moses Staffs "nsually given to ihem, soeina to 

tme ancient connection of the prophet's name witli 

travetler has &s yet taken the troublo to i^xaminc 

{Illy tho ruins which remain stilt on tlic Mount cd Dctr ; 

.• Om Sliomnr, the highest mounttiin of tho nholc region, 

■ cr IxMsri visited excepting by niirckhnrdt. The diffi- 

f climbing tliPie glialtt^red granite pealis, mid the perfect 

fcuness of the region in an agricultnnd point of view, aru 

I only uluttadeit which liavcstoodin the way of tmvcUcra ; 

le extortion, tho grc«d, tho robberies, the cheating, and 

lilessjiess of the Beduius, u-itliout whose aseistanca tho 

^/ cannot be attempted, liavo paralyzed all cnlcrpriso iu 

rectiou. The attempt a a bold one vu fuce of all these 

kitiea, and it would not be too much to call it a dangerous 
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» only by the ascent of mountains that we eon get n 

t'oonccptinn of tlic whoh of this district or of any, and see 

^n the features of tho landscape have mutual relation and 

Imvnt. It will therefore add not a little to our better 

Btaniliug of tho subject, if we follow briefly tlie notes of 

0it competent explorers, and luok from tlteir aoveral pointa 

When we have completed ituch a circuit of observa- 

shall be able to frame a picture of tho cntiro region, 

far as our uiutvriaU will allow, to make it a complete 

vnd we will begin witJi that journey which stands thus 

f, to tho liigbuit poiot of the whole group, and hare 
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for our gaiile the most compcteot explorer nho lias }-ct Tjsjtvd 
Alalia. 



I. BurclUardfa Atctnt of Om Sftomar. 



On the S3<1 of ^Ca}• 181 G, Burclcliardt l«ft tiie Convent 
St Catherioe for the purpose of asceading Om Shotnar. He 
starteil in tlie night, in order not to aniiken tlie jealouny and 
»u«picion of a number of wilJ Bcduins from Ihc Om Sliomar 
neiglibourliootl, and took uith hioi his guide Huiiid and two of 
the convent serf Amis. 

He had learned from the monkii that the}' often h«ard 
angular noises in tho direction of Om Shomar, which thoj 
compared to repeated salvos of artillerj-, but which were nnac- 
companied vrith any ramblinga of thu earth as at Sinai. Thej 
coald liardly coino tliureforc from un cnrthquaku, but oil<:ht bo 
coDDCCtcd with Bome volcanic action at Om Sliomar. BuKk- 
liardt WKS able to explain the phenomena, but not to the satis- 
faction of a body of tgnomnt and sujierstitioas men ; and bis 
Yisit was prompted by a desire to learn the facts of the case, as 
well as by a wish to discover tliu gcogrnpliy of llic southern 
part of the pL-uiiisula. 

I will not enter into any minute particulars respecting hia 
progress. Ho took the open path over Mount Selaijeli, and 
then beuiiug a little to tho west, he traversed the Wadi Qwnsg, 
and the Wudi Rahala. On his way he passed a collection of 
the rude stone hats wbicli the 6L-duins put up in solitar)' places 
to store tlieir goocts. They arc about ti-n fuel Ligb, and twelve 
on A side, arc oonstrncCcd of rough stone^^ and ore usually 
found in groups of about n dozen each. Tlieir roofs are more 
sticks, their doors the same, and a single blow of n stone would 
effect an immediate entrance. Vet such is tho honour of the 
Beduins in tticir relations with each other, that theft is un- 
known among tbcm ; and these huts not unfrcqucntly, as in 
the case of Shoikh Szaleh, contain articles of real value, shawls, 
and money. 

In about eight hours Burcklifirdt reached the foot of the 
mountain. The latter part of the way was extremely pictu> 
resqne, the rocks were found in the moat fantastic shapes, here 
and Iheie date palms were found, but as a general thing the 
Aridity was drcadfol. He tells us that the rocks were black 
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vritli the intensity of the licat. Never hul ho wen a greater 
scenu uf (Ic-solatioD. About an buar's walk up the mountain be 
oncountorcd the remains of tlic old Convent of Antus, which had 
once been n placo of Komc xnaxV, nnd which was inhnbited ns 
iiecentlj as tbe beginning of the eighteenth century. Hiirckhardt 
had already found in his rcst-arclic!! among the manuscripts of 
tbo St Catherine Monastcrvi tliat Antus had once been on the 
old rente to Tor, and that pilgrixru going thithor formerly ofcd 
to choose the very path which he had ttikcn, instead of that now 
generally foUowod throagh the Wndi Hebron. Nothing re- 
mains of the old convent hat the ruins of a single edifice, which, 
being of large granite stones, is, if not imperishable, at least not 
temporary. Higlicr up ho found a few dato palms again. 

He could not ascend to the summit of Om Shomar, for the 
lost few hundred feet rise no steeply as to be inaccessible. Bnt 
he was able to make so large a circuit at the height he reached, 
as to have a noble panorama before him, crabrsctng the Gulf of 
Suck, the liiu-Lour of Tur, and tlie whole seti^do plain of et-Kan. 

The granite of Om Shomar is vhite at the lop and red at 
the bottom. Hence at a distance it resembles chalk, being 
largely composed of fulOspar. There is not much hornblende 
and not much mica in its compoeitwD. 

He returned to the Convent of St Catherine by the same way 
which he had come, and arrived on the nionting nf tlic third 
day. He was honrtily welcomed by the monks, who were moch 
alarmetl about hut safety, for the Om Shomar Arabs abont the 
convent were in a rago when they teamed of hts dc|Mirture ; and 
two of tlicm instantly started in pursuit of him, swearing that 
no stranger aljould enter their country and live to come away. 
The superior tried to propitiate them by a present, but their 
anger was unappeasable. They parted, however, on the way, 
ono to take one route, tho otiier another, and Burckhardt en- 
countered only one, who was singly too weak to attack. Tfiink- 
tog that disci'ction was the better part of valour, he cooled down, 
and at lo^t softened to such an extent as to consent to kecomo 
the gaest of his enemy, and partake of a fragrant dish of goats* 
meat, with which Barckhardt was solacing himself after his 
fatiguing journey.* 

■ In Fdbnury 18SS, a F«ftf of ttiree EnglUiiBen naebcd the ratnrntc 
of On Sbontar. The aeoooot was commuakatod by tfcv. J. T. Piouf. 
TOL. I. H 
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pDOockc, MM Pi^^—i, was tbe nexi who ircoaaw 
plUMdift. Tb tin spot mfHrboBs. H* tlescnlMs the 
view w my ttMy «aA M tMbnoag balk ans of the Bnl Su. 
Re Merges the mme of the imowH i b to an ancani l«gead 
lapeetinglheboMsof ScCtfhesniB. She wn pot to death in 
*t—^«J»fa tiy<»iWrftlM> EMppwnr If ■CTtfwm }■ thenar 307. 
She wai mirtTiTf*'* to £e fay the wbc^ hot the inttruiDciit fdl 
U plecaa taitme^maij, aad ihe waa beheaded. Her laat pr^vr 
was thai dN B^ Boe CkU iuo ^ hflDdi of nnhdieven. It 
maaaamied, awi her hoiMa were home throogh the air to tho 
asBuh of tbb moBntatn, bu were tramfencd to the cosvesit 
ao aooa ai it wai coaspleSed. Tbe nanae of the m onatf eiy -was 
changed after that ciicamstance from that of tbe Traoa^iix»> 
tioB tft that «f St Catheriae. TiicheiMiorf telb as that the 
bread oaed En the Eodiarift is teraed Hagta Kathenno, ■>, 
Saint Catheriae^ and tfak Greek term maj hint at some early 
mfloence of Aletaadria npoo the monaateiy. 

CIrat Cburdi, OjfiinJ, to Itor. II. TfrwhiU, aod iacoipontcd ti; tbe bits 
la a papv on Siool, to be fuowl lo Vocatioa Taitruu, Ixtndoa 18IM. I 
extract Uia poaugn rslmllng Ihu BtamL — Kn. 

■' TW* b M itU difficolly iu tbe Mceat ol Oa ShoonMr «uqit a* 
the cAmn^b— tta that co tbe Bnrcnt, bat mne— wbkk kodt op tbe 
Hodjar d Bbit, «r MokUB Stoae^ a kind tS Jnagfnu, ivkkli li«J UtJufto 
rqidUd oD eoiatra TIm Uat peal of • bicb nxwatain b scnenDr one ol 
Ita hkmI (llfAcnlL pololo. WIumob tbe Slur Ac la Oltc on Mont BUnc. ami 
(bo bwt roclu ua Hoatft tkmM. But thoQgli iritliout rslc, thv whole climb 
woa Uwrloaa to a dugrcw. Tbe tUhru «f b Sviss tDOmitAtn ore Tcrjr oftco 
|Ml]]ro>nwad w{tbngotatlon,oratlea8taeciire*)tntlieir]>lAceab7grawtli 
of moB 004 HohMU Bat on tlioos hilla oil ia buo, ■hoi^ granite or vol- 
oj^ rack, ^t^toti or i» tit^ ; aad tbe wbole aaccot ct Uk ereatmTiaei 
nlilofc Icaill np to tbe cbin* and oential peak ot Om. Sbanncr, fc on« rnisB 
of bags, iMonire frogaieBU of ijrenito, IflB; on on wtrenely abrnpt slope. 
Thareiraa plcntjr of saoirin tbs cleft* of tbt nioDntaIn, but it saro no 
■Mlttinrr rm thn olcwp Uimkmml our trietnia bod to mount. Itoth w«ni 
good aad ttied hill-iuun, and odtber tpoko of H u otborwica tlua otnn 
work. Tbcir •oa>rt]r trutkfnnt at 8.30 A.a. carried Ultra oa to tbe bais of 
Om gbaunicr itaolf in oboai iIltm boun and forty ininutM. Then tcgan a 
bard monotoDous wnunMo to tbe foot of (bo Dentrol peak, and tlMrid^or 
backbono of Uie twuntAm, aad ao lo tbo foot of tbe IXadjar d Bint, Uie 
Uouralt 1*aa of tbe faigbcal or weatern peak, in about tno boon. Hora 
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iloriaoD ' ascended Mount St Catherine, and remarks ex- 
pressly, tbiit although « different monDtitin ftx>m SiuaJf it \t 
called Sinai by the C'lmrcli, under the plea of these word« : 
*' Deus qui dudlsti legem Moysi in gmiimitate montis SiJiai et in 
eodcm loco eorpus boats Catherimey" etc. It is probable that 
, a blending of the two names has become too oommoii frona this 
cause. 

Seet2«n has giren us in his journal va acconut of his nsccut 
in 1807, whicl) uiifurtanately has never been printed, and whJeh 
I use in the manuxcript form.' He tells us that there is no 
Arabian natnc whatever attached to the mountain. ScctKcn's 
observations are always vataable ; but it js pk'asant to rccogniso 
tlie advances which have been made towards t1io ttioroo^ 
anderstancUng of thin distn(.>t since his visit. 

On the 14th of April 1807, Seetzon left the eonvent of 
d-Arbain at iive in t)ie morninfr, took his way up the roagh, 
rocky gorge of the Lcdja, and climbed the mountain. He 
found it less steep than Horob, bnt more dilficalt, from the 

Eftleb St last found & uuruv <Jlf.-utaA and mouutcd fiivt, gifiag a hutd 
I Id tliA othtn. 0iic4 put tltiii, a iew iotiial«a euffiosd to land tliom on Ui« 
j autiimit of Om i^iautu«r. The Matbvud view Is roj gmu], orer Kii 

MolMmnicd and tbo upaiiM of tliu Rwl Sva (oti« never naliUB its bnsadUi 

from the map). EaslwaH and vri-gtwaid, Uic t'je itXtt oevly tLewne 

range m from Uic (op of Blirnnt St CAtlivHmi, tint ibat tnounlain conocak 
Imott things to tiM norOiwonl. ImmmlUtttljr below tbrm all was chaos: 

aliwto of BDOir or largb Ata^ drifts j the aoiooth steep rooks on which th^ 

irciB Btaniling, and below tliiiKt nti.'cp crcriSM-Uke gorncs. Thick miat won 
.nae to Itie conthward and spoilt tlic view iu part ; but the deed was danv, 
[l&d tiio gTKat noimtatn viuit|uub«d for the flnt tinne b<r a Europeis. Th« 
fUiiB* of the nouulaia bad been reachnl by Burakhnnlt; and Silrh aoid 
[RiKne Eoglisbmea (Utan Uewlett) had got to iho foot of th« Uadjar 
[.«! Knt the f cor before, bat had failed to find Hm jmaags, or f&und it 

Impracticabtc 

"TIic whole expedition is timed thai ffomttic convent: tii h'^tun "'■■ael 

to tbo aloopiag-piaoe la Wadf Itahllirh. (If ynn Iuto a trat, it will be 
Elwtter lo go OB to Wadjr Zeytouu, aaarvr Ute actual foot of the ntoanUdn ; 

tbera H a i;T«at olh** theru, a nra ught in tbo dossrt, and water.) How* 
\v.<a, froin Wady KsJiaboh to the ndg« oppc«t« iSm Shainner i* thiM 
I tunin ; dentnt to bMo of Om Sbaatncr, thirty-livu nmutcs ; hue of On 
^fibaumer 1o top, two houre.'^ 

' A. Morisoo, Jltlatiiftt hittw. Le. p. 97. 

* Sioce Itittar wrote tiia aboro, Sootteo^ IKaij has Ueu jnihUahai) in 

loor voU. at Bet«D.— Ed. 
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want of any steps for tlw feet. Be tnTcraed mosses of juper^ 
pcnpbyrv, mod a rery &De-grstiM«l psnite, till after half an hoar 
he reodieil a high, predpUoiis rock, near which a the Ain el 
Shoonar, or the Spving of the Paitrid^ in which there was not 
mDch water. An honr anil a faalf farthtr on he reached a leas 
■teep and more open spot, on which bmbea grew, iliartl;^ before 
eight o'clock, that ts, after three hoars* climhing. Here the 
monntnn was far lesn liiHiciiIt to ascend. On the very satnmit 
hs found the rmta of a Ititlc bnildiog, about the size of a room, 
nude of rough stones laid upon each other. This was called 
the Chapel of St Catherine. The entire flat area of the top 
was only about twic<> the sue occapied bj the ruin. The ston« 
was a hard, fimygnuncd grnnite ; and the monks looked to iind 
ID it the dear teaces, od a colossal scale, of the place where the 
uarlyr's boacs had been laid. Late in the spring as it was, fae 
found mow lyiii^ in the crevices of the rocks. The da^r was 
cloudy, anrl ho wiu not rpwiinlt-d hy a distant view ; he caught 
oocasioiiat ffllinptcn of ihv aca ; hut the prospect northward was 
cloKpd by tliollli nuif^r. 

IlurckharJt, wtiu aKcndcd in 1816, was more fiivoared in 
Iho diiy which lio cluisi', and reap*.'d a much lai^r benefit from 
tho 4'xcartion.' 

Qurckliardt's account la as follows : — 

*' We passed tJie mid-day hours at St Elias, and towards 
evening; ascended tho mountaiu oppsitc to that of Mou^ 
which forms the western cliff of this narrow valley. After 
proceedinj; about an hour, we slopped ncnr a small well, where 
we found several huts of Jehalije, and cleared a place among 
the rocks, where our party encamped for tlic night. The well 
is called Bir Shonnar, from the circumstance of a monk who 
was ^-audt-riog in tliesc mountains, and nearly d^'tng of thirst, 

' Rittcr has ttAnslstcd ncarljr all (4uit Btirckhanit wrote (Tranb tu Sjfria 
aO'tHu Jfifli) Liin^J, |ip. M^-A78) regardiog tbeaflcunl, DolwitliBtandlnjtlie 
foci iKftt Gewniiis bwl pnblulicd in 1933 » Gcnnaa oditloa of iia Trtirrtf, 
kmI bad ta&de ii a familiar woric to German readers- Under aucli autho- 
rity, I retain tlie Eo^lieb of Biirckhnnlt ; for our «diti«n fai in (|Dario, is 
nt« Moopt in Uirfpi ItbtorieB, and can \» tnuuported to tin tiolj lAnd 
oolr wltli difficalt/. I omit, bowcTcr. ana port quoted Vj Rittcr, tho 
topofrnipliT of tbe conntiy nronnd in detail, and the beoriiigi of tepaiate 
moaDtMOa. Thcw UanJiLarxll wt dova only f^r iKo um of ebsrlo- 
icnphnra. — Uo. 
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baving miraculoasly discovered it, b; seeing tbo bird tiionnar 
flj up to the spot : it ia closely surrounded by rocks, and is not 
.more tban a foot ia diameter, and ns luucb in deplb. Tho 
'Soduins »a_v that it never dries up, and that ita water, even 
when exposed to tbtt sun, is as cold as ice. Several trees grow 
near it, amon^t others the zorm, now almost in full bloom. Ita 
fruit, of the size of a small cherry, with much of tho (iavour of 
BtrawbeiTv, is, I believe, not a native of Egj'pt, but is very 
commou tu Syria. I bought a lamb of the Ueduins, ivliich we 
roasted among the rocks ; and nltliough there were only tiro 
women and one girl present, And the ateep side of the mountain 
' hardly permitted a person to stand up with firmness, and etill 
'less to wheel about, yet the greater part of the night was spent 
in the me*dmerj or national song and dance, to wbicb sovernl 
other neighbouring Jebalijc were attracted. The air was de- 
lightfully cool and pure. While in the lower country, and 
t]mrticularly on the sea-shore, I found the tJiermometer often at 
10i*-105% and once even at 110°; in the convent it nevur 
stood higher tJinn 75°. The Semoum wind never reaches tlicse 
bnppcr legiona. In n-ioter the whole of the upper Sinai is 
< deeply covered with snow, which chokes up many of the passes, 
and often renders the Mount^ns of Moses and St Catlicrine in- 
accessible. The elimate is so different from thtit of K^pt, that 
fmita are nearly two tnontbii later iu ripening hcru thnu at Cairo. 
" Sfatf 21tt. — We loft our resting-place before Buurlse, and 
limbed up a steep ascent^ whore tltere had formerly been 
which are now entirely destroyed. This side of Jebel 
[Katerin, or Mount St Catherine, is noted for its excellent pa»- 
jcurngc : herbs sprout up ovorywhcre between the rooks; and 
as many of them arc odoriferous, the scent early in the morn* 
ing, when the dew falls, is delicious. The zattar (^Otimum 
miarhendi) was particniariy conspicuous, and is esteemed here 
the best possible food for sheep. In the montli of June, whoa 
the borbs ore in blossom, the monks arc in tho habit of repair- 
ing to this and tliQ surrounding mountains, in order to eoltcct 
various herbs, which they dry and send to the convent at Cairo, 
from whence they are da^patcbed to the Archbishop of Sinai 
at Constantinople, who distributes them to his friends and de- 
pendents : they are inppoacd to posscsa many virtues conducive 
|to health. A botanist would find a rich harvest here; and it 
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two points. Tlic country between Shcroi, Nobk, and the 
convent, U occnpicd also l>y moutitiiin.1 of minor dze ; nnd the* 
vttllejs generaUy nro so narrow, that fow of them can be dis- 
tingaishcd from tlie pwnt where I atoocl, — tlio wliolc country in 
that dim-tion appearing an uniutcmipted witdcrnoss of barren 
mountains. 

" The view to the south was bounded by the high mountain 
of Oni Shoinar, which forms a niicloos of itself, appiuvntly 
unconnected witli ihe upper Sinai, altbougU bordering close 
upon it. To the right of this mountain I could distingui&b 
the sea, in the neigfaboarhood of Tor, iicur which hc^iiis a low 
calcarcoDS chain of mountains called Jcbvl llcmam, i.e. Death, 
extending niong the Gulf of SueK, nnd sopnnitcd from the 
upper Sinai by a broad gravelly plain enlleJ el-Kua, across 
which the road from Tor to Suez passes. This plain terminntes 
to tlie W3.W. of Mount St Catherine, and nearly in the direc- 
tion of Jcbfl Scrb«l. Towards the Kaa Uiu central Sinai 
mountains are very abrupt, and leave no intermediate secondary 
chain between them nnd the plnin at their feet. The mountiiin 
of Scrbal, which t afterwards visited, is separated from the 
upper Sinai by some valleys, es|)ec]ully Wudi Ucbran ; and it 
forms, with several neighbouring mountains, a separate cluster, 
terniinaling in pealis, the highest of which appears to be as high 
as Mount St Catherine. It borders on the Wadi FeJran and 
the chain of Zebeir. 

*' Wc returned from Mount St Catherine to the place where 
we hod passed the night, and breakfasted with the Jehalije, 
for which payment was asked and readily given. The convcy- 
iug of pilgrims is one of the few modes of subsistence which 
theiMj poor people possess ; nnd at a place where strangers arc 
t'ontinunlly ]iassin<^ grattiiloas hoe>pitaliiy is not to be expected 
from them, though tlioy might be ready to afford it to the hap- 
less traveller. The two days' excursion to tlie holy places c(Mt 
mc ubont forty piastres, or seven English shillings." 

Schimper^ explored Mount St Catlierina in repeated visits, 
and has added something to what Burckhardt has given, espe- 
cially as to the bolaay of the district lie found the flora of 
St Cathmne in many respects different from that «f Sinai, 
and altogether more abundant. For five months in tho year, 

> W. Sdiiii^ar, Naei^tKhl iwi «n'»er Sinai-Ittite^ in maniMcript. 
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be t«Us U8, tlie moantaln — which, according to Riiits^ger, is 
81G8 feel high — U covered witli snow. In Juno and August 
he found tlie primrose in bloom in some of the most SL-cIuded 
places oTi the northern slope of tho mountain. IIu has given 
OS no exhaustive account of thu Qora of St Catlicriuc, for it 
would have taken ttircc or four months to complete a botimical 
survey of the uliole, since it is so ditHcuU climbing, nnd since 
the plants arc not found together, as in cultivated dlstrlcM, hut 
to much isolated as to make it impossible to secure a aatisfactor/ 
nnniW of apccimens. Tlie whole countrf, it must be borne in 
mind, is a desert ; there is not such a thing as a rich meadow, 
such aa oro found around the European Alps. There is not & 
single place in the Siuat district whore the vegetation is so 
abundant, that you cannot plainly see the sand or tho gmvci 
tmderlying tt. Only in a very few places do palm tret's thrive, 
—as, for example, in the Wadi Kciran, in the neighbour- 
hood of Tor, at some spots on the eastern eltol-c of Has Mi>- 
hammcd, near Dahah, Nuwciba, and Akaba, and in tlm Wadi 
Kyd; but they do not ascend so high as the upper Sinai. Nor 
does the tarfa tree leave the lower and warmer valleys. Only 
' liere and there a wild lig tree (/tomad) is found on some more 
favoured eminencu ; a few cjt'prcsses and fmit-lrces have been 
imported into the region, and sedulously eultivate<l; and oil 
Horcb, St Catiicrine, and Om Shomar, tmwtliom bushes, and 
a few others, struggle to got a foot-hold ; but thure is tiot tlia 
trace of a tree — nothing but aromatic shrubs, 

The result of I{up[>eirs* asreut was to confirm Durekliardt's 
topographical sur^-ey ; and as the air was Aingutarly clear on 
tho day when he was there, he ifss able to sharpen some of th« 
former's obscrvutiuns, and make tliem even more full for chmtu- 
grapliical purposea. He went provided ivith a barometer, and 
ascertained the height to b« 8100 Paris feet 

Bussegger,' a mineralogist, has explored the motmlain geo- 
logically, and lias ^ven in detail the results of Ins investiga- 
tioDS. Ue also ascertained the height with more exactnc» 
than Kuppell, and also noticed tlio gradual rising, as it were in 
a succes^on of temcei^ of the Peninsota from north-west to 

> Buppcll, Rem in Ahymin. TnM. 18»9, Pi. i. pp. 131-123. 
* J. KaaKdcr, L a. L AU'jrm. Ztitmng, 20tli Fubnur; ltt39, Ko. 52, 
B»lagt, 
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soatb-east, culmioAtiD^, (u lio supposed, in Iklonnt St Cntbcrino. 
Tbo ten mensorcmcnts wliicli \w has pivcn ns in confiniialion of 
this are as follows. The standard ig the level of llio I!«l S«n: — 

r«at. 

1. ThaphtMaotDebbe, 1607 

2. n-iuli NiwMb, 1291 

8. Wn<l> ChomiU, 9074 

4. Wvli Bonk, 3819 

s. ivadi Oerii, aaoo 

ti. Sobticb i)lAtM«, (it tlM foot of Siiui, . . . &115 

7. CODTcnt of el-AiWn MM 

8. Jebel Mnaa. at the crD«e. Dft56 

9- JeM Iforeb, ntlboniim of tlu convent, . 7(j07 

la Jebd CubeiiDD, 8lG8 

The ascent of HobiiisOD adds little to wbat bud already been 
accomplished by previous travclliTS. He cnlU tbe cleft tbrough 
which be passed up from tbo Lcdja by the nama ShQ Musa, 
^ Cleft of Moses," winch -kh bear in his narrative for the first 
time. He also saw two lar^ n>ck<i having insL'ripttoiu) upon 
them ; thcM! bad escnpctl the keen and vigilant Butvkhardt, 
altboiigb they nvere noticed by Lonl Lindsay, who was there tbo 
ssnie year with KobinsoD. RobiDsuo's remarlu on tlie topo- 
graphical details of ihc landscape ore valuable, and the more so 
because the names which he oses are now more familiar to os 
than iu tbo form given by hi* predecessors. He calls special 
attention to a wadi called Tulii, which is formed by the con- 
fluence of two wadis west of Si Catherine, one of which, Um 
Kflraf, runs parallel with the ]jedja. The Wadi Tula runs 
along the western base of the northern spur or projeclion of St 
Catheiine, which takes the name first of Humr« tlicnof Gubafacb, 
and la.itly (when west of tbeHanwi Pass) of Sern. Itdeboncbes 
into the Wadi Rudbwah, which in its turn runs into ttic Wadi 
tjelaf, the ordinary cournc of travel. Tliis long pass, that of 
Wadi Tnl^i has never been explored, and it is mnch to be 
wished that »ome future traveller would bestow nttcnlion on it. 

Robinson tells us that the broad unbroken panoramic Wcw 
from tlie summit of St Catherine is fnr tincr than that rrom 
Sinai, which is ascended in an hour and a half, and which lies 
more than a thonsjmtl feet below it, and (hat no visitor who 
wishes to command a nohloview of tlie whole couutry which 
the iBTltelitcs traversed should fail to visit it. 
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3. A»cent 0/ Uorth and Sina!. 

Seetzen is the first traveller irho has ascended botli peaks of 
Sinai, and nho has not, like the thousands of pil^'ms wUo pre- 
coded liim, kept his attention fixed only on the countless etntions 
which tbo monks point out, eaeli one of wliieli is made con- 
spicuous hy some hullowud trnditiua. Tlie glass has been so 
discoloured tiy the traditions of many ages, that the eye b now 
hnnlly able to see through it and discern the clear outline of 
tlio truth. We know hovr diHicult it is in our familiar home 
Kenes to disentangle tliat which is anthenlic from that which 
has been tinged with fable ; and how readily many accept tho 
false, rather than search for tlie true. Aud still more U tliis 
lliB case- in a land so ancient as that wbich we aro now study- 
ing, where undi5putcd traditions have long clothed each cleft 
in the rocks, and each splintered sammit, with some idle monk- 
ish fancy, not allowed U» die, but tiiken up by tlio crcrlulnit* 
Arab, and become more widoly spread, aud more ridiculously, 
if one may not say seriously, distorted. The whole region 
iwiaoa before tlie eyes ivith fantastic legends, and it reqtiirps 
more effort to break through them than it docs to climb thv 
etocp hills or wander over Ibe arid plains, 

Pococko has recorded all these legends in his work, where 
they may he sought by the curious; and be had tlio good sense 
to arrange them topographically, so that they are of some 
MTvice. But it was Caraten Niebuhr who, if he could have 
effected his pur^Ktse of ascending the mountiin, would have 
given ua in his masterly way the beat account of the whoUi 
region. The want has never been supplied. 

M'liat Nichuhr could give, may be condensed into the few 
following words : — ^Tha mountain ia very atccp on the side 
which is generally ascended, that oa the cast where tho conront 
stands. It must In ancient times have been climbed with grt'At 
difliculty ; hut the cutting out of tlio stops in the rock within 
modern date lias effect«d a f?^*^ change in this regard. 
AI»out a hundred 8tep.i above the convent there in & fine spring, 
which being shaded by a rock, which it lakes Ave hundred steps 
to mount, is always cool. From tlic top of this rock it is a 
thouGnnd steps farther to a little cliapel, and thcnco livo hun- 
dred to tho Chapel of Elijah, near which stand two trees. 
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FroiQ this point, wliicli was as far ns Kiebuhr whs allowed to 
go, it is probablv a thousand steps to tlie sammit. Niehulir 
was quick euoagli in his obeervations to ^t a glimpse of the 
situation of Tor, and Ht'is ooo point enabled cliarto^irraphers to 
anign the riglit loeatiou to Siuai ou the maps, FuUowing the 
aocouQts of the Arabs, who dcsiguatcd the whole district sauth- 
cast of the Wadi Feiran as the Jcbel Masa, the Mountains 
of MoscB, and the mountain at thi3 convent as Tur Sino, 
Nicbulir was led to coiutdcr the lattei' as the one where the 
law was given, and to remark with great sagacity, tliat " if the 
whole Israelite camp had not room ou this [the nurtli] side of 
Sinai, there may be large plains on the other side, or thejr may 
have encamped u part aroimd tlie mountain, and a part id the 
"Wadi Faran," 

(1.) Tin Paffrmi Path to Houh {Oionf). 

Scot2i?n'8 account of bis visit to Sinni has nnfortunately 
never been published, and cannot therefore be coinparetl by the 
general reader with that of Burckhardt. Seetzen is, however, 
one of the most competent observers who have ever explored 
that region. 

Sectzcn left' the convent on the 16th of April 1807, in 
oompany with his servant, a monk, the con\'ent Arabs of the 
Jebalije tribe, three Iledoins, and two boys to carrj- provi- 
simiB. They all took date alptne stocks; for the rocks imme- 
diately behind tho convent are very steep, until after a half- 
hour's cUmling the little spring ie reached, the waters of wbldi 
fill a baHU at the monastery below. From there he ascended, 
after an houi-'s march, the eminence on which stands the Chapel 
of the lluly Virgin, and ten minutes later he readied a gate 
spanning a narrow passage in the rocks, paiil}' hewed out of tlie 
solid stone, and partly buikled by masonry. Five minutes lat*r 
be encountered another gate, beyond and above which a small 
plateau or terrace extends, sm'roanded by high rock masses. 
This point was reached after an hour and a quarter's climbing. 
A fine spring was found there, and a little water, basin, near 
which a single c)-press was growing, not two as at Kicbuhr's 
visit, though the superior said that he could remember tliu time 
when thci-c were three. Near the spring there was « small 
' Sectxen's lusntiecript BCMuat. 
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qtuntity of low slirabs, and a mined chapd called by Jio name of 
Elijah. Thore was nothing to be scrn of the rt.-n)ain8 of oliier 
clinpcls, althongh tli^r names were assigned to differeot localities 
thereabout. Hero the partj took a HttlH rest, and breakfasted. 
The aide which they had tiscended, called by the guide Chorif, 
i.e. Horeb, was UDcommonly Bteep, with here and there per- 
fectly precipiloas parages. Seete en thinks it would have boon ' 
inaccessible if a way had not been ronatructed up to the little { 
plateAQ just mcntiuncdf partly by laying rough stoQfi* to con- ' 
Tenient positions, and partly by honing steps in the rock, — a I 
difficult uudertalting in dealing witli a hard red granite. One 
of the sharp peaks which rise at the side of the plain whem 
Seetz«n now was, was called by the name of Iloreb proper; but 
as it WAS lower than one more to the south, and as the gnides 
asserted that nothing remarkable was to be round there, be did 
not ascend it, but chose the southern one, catted Jebel Musa. | 

The samo route was taken by all who followed him, nnd 
their accounts do not iliffer essentially from his. In most casus 
they are a mere repetition of it. Whatever they bare adiled 
to the rcMiIt of his observations I will indicate below. ^M 

iJurckhordt found on the rocks around tlie small plati^Q 
where the spring in, and where the olive trees onco stood, a 
number of Arabic iuscrijitions, some of them throo and four 
hundred years old, cut into the stone by Arabian pilgrims, an d. , 
also one Syrian one. He says that the gates, which were I^l 
ruins at the time of his visit, used formerly to be closed. As ' 
curly OS 1697, wlivn Moriion' made his yisit thither, these gates 
had fallen ; but he tcUs as that at the first one, pilgrims hud I 
been accustomed to receive the holy wafor, and at the secoitd, 
ubsoluciou and the cerlificale of their pilj^riuiage. Pwrmtssiim 
was granted to them only to visit the Ch.ipcl of Elijah, and no 
one could go beyond the second gate. Oe Labortle, who had 
carefully collated the authorities IxMring on the subject, tidU 
03 that the gates were intended to be a dividbg liue between 
TToreb and Sinai, and tliat the lower or northern [lortion of the 
whole long mountain is to be dcsignatcl by the fonucr wor 
the •ouUiiu'n or higher part by tlio latter. 

Pilgrims were permitted to take away and to carry hotnS 

' A. Morkoii, Charviitie, tirlntitin ttitloriqiK iTun IVjiije nouv. Ji 
UoHt :Saai el i Jirutatem, TouL 17l>J. 
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little tvvigs of Uio cj^HVU tMCi growing tlicre ; nnj near tlie 
present solitary Jark gu-cn pjrimid-sbapcd rock there used 
oQoc to Btnnd a nambcr of oUvo uid fig trees. Indeed, in lti^7 
Morison restwl in their shade. 

Gurcklmrdt says that it is conformable both to the Koran 
luid to Mohammedan tradition, tlmt this part of the mountain 
was Horcb, tho place wlicrc the latr was gi\-cQ. At ceitua 
times the monki aswinbled there to celebrate mass: the Jow«, 
too, regard it aa a hallowed spot, bccnuRe of the Chapel of 
Elijah ivhich is tliere, of irbich ^[accizi, writing very early, 
malien mention. 

liubiiijun's account first led geographers ta the perception 
that it is tlirougli a narroTt* gorge leading np from tbo convent 
that tnTellen reach the tiro gates; and that the so-called 
platcaa or plwn on the top is a gentle slope ulong the ridgo 
of the mountain, connecting the nortliem with the soutliem 
RiunmitB, and tttat from this connecting link a steep path leads 
down to cl-Arbain in tlio Lcdja. Tliis gives the aspect of 
cross roads to the mountain, — tlio one running north and south 
along the ridge, the other east and west over the middle of tbs 
mountain, and connecting tbo Convent of St Catherine with 
the ruined Convent of el-Arbain. 

AVliat Burckhardt called a stone bawn to collect (he winter's 
rain, liobinson found to bo a real well, regularly laid with 
stones, and of considerable depth, Tlio solitary Cypress near 
by, a]id the inscriptions on the rock, give the place a romantic 
and historicul interest. This cypress is, according to Schimpcr, 
not only remarkable for its height, but for the si/e of its trunk. 
Coutellc saj's tliat in 1800, at the height of four feet from the 
ground, it was eight and a lialf feet in circumference. 

The spot where the cyprcw and the well are found lie* 
1400 hundred feet above the convent, according to Schubert, 
and 6126 feet above the sea. The sloping plateau or back 
of the monntain spans the whole distance between the two 
peaks at the cxtrcniittes, Along its course, .is one goes north- 
ward, are met four mius of chapels or hermitages, where some 
of St Antony's pupils are said once to have dwelt. On the 
western rim of tlte mountain are also the Chapels of St John 
tJie Baplbt and of 8t ranieleeinon. The old Chnpel of Elijah, 
Bobinsun considers to have onco been a convent From the 
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\wTtei\ when it atanib, Siiiat, llic souUiprn pcaJc, first bcoootei 

' disttDctlj visible. 

Despite nil tlio vnrlona npplicntions which have been mndc 
of the woni Iloreb, througli the middle ages and up to our own 
tirapj to what wrc now call Sinui, Horvh, and St Cntherinej I pre- 
fer to follow in tliis ciiao the old legend, which places it uoartho 
chapel colled br the name of Elijah, and the small D{«ning in 
tho rocks which is said to bare given him slicltor daring liis stay. 
Wcrcnd tnl Kings xix. 8, 9, that hecnniu to [iiireli and lodged 
all Qigjit in n care ; and in tlic lack of more evidence than we 
have of tho original s|iot, iIktc is cnou^ih to justify the legend 
in fixing it whwc il has. Not iniippropnatc to tb« place which 
wc arc now considering, and full of such auhlimity as wc should 
expect to find conncctwl with that mountain height, nro the 
words of tho ori^innl narrative which record the cominami of 
Jehovah, to "go forth, and stand upon tlie monnt of the Lord. 
And, hchidd, the Lord passed by, and a great and strung wind 
Teiit the muuntnins, and brake in pieces tlie rocks, ttfore lliv 
Lord ; but the I^ord was not in the wind : and after the wind 
an earthquake; hut the Lord was not in the earthquake : and 
after the earthquake a lire ; but the Lord was not in tim Bre: and 

I After the fire a still small voice. And it was so, when Elijah 
lieard it, that ho wrapped his face in his mantle, and went out, 
and stood in the entering of titc care : uiid, IvhuU, tlier« came 
a voice auto him, and said, AVhat doost thon here, Elijah ?" 

Here, then, is the Horeb of ChriKtian pilgrims ; their Sinnt, 
the Mnnntain of the Gi^'ing of the Law, is to the south. The 
name Horcb '\s uuknown to the Ai'abu, hut Sinai tbvy call both 
Jcbcl Jlusa and Tar Sinn. At the Chapel of Elijah the 
legends of tlic Arabs may entwine with Christinn legends of 
f«)nner days, since they are occiiBtomcd to call tho way from 
Jerusalem lliithcr the Derb Ilelelo, t.^. the Path of Elijah. 

Tlie loftier part of Horeb lies an Iionr'a hard walking farther 
north, surrounded by sharp peaks or craggy |X)inta, riling some 
hiuidrctls of feet farther in tlie aJr, particularly on the west 
side and above the Le<lja gorge. The part between these 
towering crags is about Ave Iinndred feet of precipitous descent 
in the er-Roha plain. Tliia Is cAllud Has el Sufsafeh by the 
Arabs. It had no connection witli the l^ends nor the statnni 
which from time imiueinoriul hare directed the course of pil- 
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the iDOsqne, and in irhtch he foiitiil excellent water. 
Pococke's time tlits was arclicd over. The Ara1>s muke pit- 
grimages to Uie mosque, and offer as a sacnfiec wbnt they eall 
**Mosc»' ihecp," off(!ring tows and pra^'cra for his intcrce!i«ioi]. 
Tbcy colchmlo aUo a foa«it nt the name place, offering sacrifices 
iIm; and, accortling to Burckh-tnlt, eren Mohamnicd AH had 
the intention of making a pilgrimage to the mo»qac with his 
*nn. According; to Pococke, the Arabs liavo a legend tliat 
Mohammed one© fa*tcd here forty day?. We well know, fpoi 
repeated passages in the Koran, that the prophet followed ver 
closely tlie model of Mnses. On the top of the moontaia the 
BcdoiD 6nds the fnotstepfi of the foundi:! of his faith, and re 
raally kneels and kisses the halIowi^d spot. 

The fo-caltcd Chapel of Moses, which stands ni 
eastern sido of the summit, appenred to AVdlsted to hava 
oonstrDCted from materials furnished by a still older cdifi< 
Tornw* insiiiled that the (tones of which it is composed wei 
hewed hkicks of granite, which were not indigenous to Sim 
bat which had been hroaght Ihilher from Horcb. Lcpsius, tc 
thinks that he saw stones more anciently hewed than the evidct 
dumtioii of ti]C jircReiit chnpi't van justify; and Biirckhardl wi 
of tlie opinion, that the scattered fragments strewn arotmd on 
the summit warrant the conclusion, that a much larger church 
once stood tliere tlian the little chapel which stands in its 
present dilapidated condition. The monks lold Seetzcu, thai 
prior to the erection of the present Convent of St Calliortnf 
the monastery of their order stood upon the summit; and hJ 
rcmai'ked that this statement was confirmed by the discovc 
there of sundry bits of hewn marble and of granite frngment 
for more Fkitfully hewn than the recent possibilities of art it 
that place eould account for. Von Selmbert supposes that t\ 
mosqne was hiult from the materials furnished by the iineiei 
Christian structure, and he strengthens his conviction by th 
statement that fragments of marble arc Ktill to he seen 
the masonr}' on Sinni. Yet this can hardly have been a chur 
built by Justinian, as voa Schubert supposes. De Labot 
attributes these remains to a time earlier than Justinian's. 

Tho little grotto under the mns4]ue, to which a number ' 
steps descend, Svetzen represents as covered with a large granite 
' W. Turacr, Jwnal iff* Tom in tie £cvaal. Load. IS^. 
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block, r>n wh:ch lie found an inscription wlilcli he wu unKl>1e 
to decipher. Other travellers have made no particular montioa 
of the place, delisted remarks, and Kohinson confirmB it, 
thut the rocks around are covered with tbo names of pilgrims, 
most of tliem tllcj*ible, and written Appnrcntly in Greek, 
Arabic^ Serine, and even Armenifin. ^^ihiu llio clinpet is to 
be seen written with pencil, E. Huppell, 7lh Ma/ 1831, 12 
houi-s 15 min.; hapoinctcr, 21" 7' 11"; therm. ISj" Iteaiim. 

liiirrkhardt tells us tliat tha Araha still clierish the delusion 
that the tables of stone on which, the law was ntitten are 
concealed under the floor of the littlo chnpel ou the summit of 
Mount Sinai, and that they have mado ropeated efforts to 
exliunie them. Anotliur superstition which: they liohl U, tlist 
the rain wiiich falls thronghont the whole Peninsula is under 
the direct Fiupervision of Moses; and tlicy are under the con- 
viction tJiat the monks arc ia possesion of the book Taount, 
which was sent from heaven to Moees, and ihnt rain falls or 
not according as that hook is open or clcaed. They also point 
out a rough depression in one of the highest blocks or sharp 
points which rise ftx>m the summit of Sinai, and call it the 
mark made by Mos«s when he turned away from God in fear. 
A tourist — L. de Suchem, ^^uotcd by Laborde — has given so 
graphic and naive a picture of this impression in tho rock, that 
I transcribe it. He says : *' Near the cliapel, and in tho place 
where the glory of God appeared to Muses, there is a liole En 
the bard rock, by looking; into which you can see the likeness 
«f the prophet just as clearly as if jou were lookln;^ into a 
lookiDf*-gla£8. In this cavity he stood, and God covered it witli 
Ilis right hand while ITd was passiug by." 

Scetzen and Itorckhardt were upon the mountain on daya 
when the atmosphere was too thick to allow them « good view. 
Rupjwll was more favoured. lie describes the prospect as 
much shut in on the cast, south, and west by the overtopping 
of other mountainx; but tlio nurthem outlook was good, roveal- 
iog a broad, distant landscape, a yellow sandy country at his 
feel, traversed by law, black porphyrilic ridges, in the strongest 
contrast with the wild, jn^rgcd pealcs directly around him. lie 
took the meiidianal bcarinj^s of tho leading objects in view, 
and the data fumi&hod by him were of es<«nlinl service to 
Kobinson in the coostraction of bis map. Kuppell ascertained 
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Too Sckobot, tbe VrfMBil, was here it too aafaramible « 
tiae of jreaf (Sifardi) Id piai » nlnbfe jadgmeat «• tlw fion 
•r tbe iDDVDtaia ; font tfatf KMoa Dot e«n thi Mlimr owes, 
the OBorver of the Anbi, etnacs into Uomodi, with ia pntt^ 
goUen flcnren. Of inxBatic •fainhitlMnmiDito bifli^edal 
Hdt^ toi BUDij nuijcmiBf uq utui'v m """"*- xbc faynop 
wn ibo poioled oat bj tbe fopenor of the coorest; tbe sane 
plant, h u probable, wrtfc that allodcd to by Moaea (Ex. xa. SS; 
Jjer. siv. -I ; Xom. xtx. €). It is a fpccies of tmtcnam polutM 
«hh nr>t(rli«] and bury leaves; the budo ibmb, it may be, ts tbat 
called hymop bj Robinaoo, and known hj the Anbs as Ja'defa. 

Tbe Ttew frooi the Btnnmit cannot compare, even Dadertho 
ekimt 'hy, with tliat from St Catherine, and hence tnTeOers 
who hare interctted themselves in making a tojK^nphical tttr* 
ri-y a{ the whole Peninbuta have made little account of it. 
But the rcrj fact ihat Sinai is m orertopped hy loftier peaks, 
glrvf tlic vioir from lU sammit its own peculiar charms. Shut 
In u the ob«crr«r is, lie can belter etudy the strange wildncss 
and Muhlimily of tliia little cluster of naked mountains, and get 
ft betCn* ooncqrttoD of the strange elemental forces wliich ppo- 
dtMo so haggnd a scene, than if npon a loftier summit and 
witli n wider view. Sir Francis Hennilcer has very truly nnd 
fiiR-ly said, that it seemed to Iiitn, as he surrcycd ibu wild pic- 
ture bi-forc him, ns if it had onco been an ocean of boiling 
lavs, ccx^v<i imd fixed in its present form by a single mandate 
of tbf Xloit lligli. 

Yi'l, though tlio Tiew from Sinai towards the cost, south, 
and west b couijwrativcly limited, In conse^nciice of the greater 
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'^Mll^t of the outl^'ing peaks, tbo vien- !a 1>y -do means bcon- 
sidcralile, nor to bo dismissed with a hasty pns^ing word. It 
is nut quite all that Labordo has said of ic^ and it is true that 
its ncijjhbour Serbal cannot be seen from it ; bat pnrts of the 
coast of Africa, amoiii; them the Ras Attiika iit Suez, have 
been dUtinguisbeci. Both of ihu anus of llie Rvd Sea can be 
seen, nlitiuiigh only in glimpses. "Clusu before me/* »}« 
Wcllstitl, "rose St Culheriiie with its bare, wcJfjo-sImpeil 
peak, ivearlog a snow cap even ytt upon its hcnd. For manjr 
jrears, in the coarse of repeated voynges made in all the waters 
adjacent to this region, I liad been accustomed to look at nil 
these mountain systems from every point of vievr, but the lofti- 
ness of tlw Sinai group gave it at once a special character. 
Rising in eharj], isolutud nx-tlgcs, enormous masH-s of ruck \vixo 
detached thcnuclvca from time to time, and have fallen^ giving 
riw to deep clefts, gorges, and ravines, which break thrnugli 
the whole cll.'itrict, and ^ivo it the wildest aspect. The highest 
summits aii; filled with snow in ihu ninler, which, melting in 
spring, iilta the channels of countless brooks, and sweeps with 
uiad and devastating violence through ull the mountnin parses, 
carrying away whatever Utile soil may have accnmulated. The 
lofty wedge shape brings the peaks of the Sinnt gi'nup in sharp 
contrast with those of the other long low ridges of the Fenin- 
saU. No resting-places for man, no villages, no castles, give 
animation to tho scene, as in European mountain regions; no 
lake, DO clear river, no waterfall, no forest, break the monotony 
of lolitudc. Everywhere there is seen only the wido, empty 
wiUIeroeas— grey, dark brown, black; in the extreme distance, 
the bright sea of sand. There is nothing to give an interest to 
tho occno except the mighty I^vcolleclion of the Pu^t : tlits 
throws over it all a dark and deep und mysterious chanii." 

With this barmoQizcs von Schubert's graphic and touching 
sketch of the scene,- — a pkce which lina become hallowed grotiud 
to three of the chief religions on the eartti, revered alike in 
chnrch and mosque, and made sacred by the memorials of cen- 
turies. I shall not bo making my account loo king, therefore, 
if 1 quote tlie words of my excellent friend. 

" We had ascended," says von Schubert, " tho mountain 
which to the larger half of the people on the carlh is a sacred 
spot — to Jews, Sfostems, and Christians alike. The view from 
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tliat great height over the bn>a<] tract at the north, and (lie 
jagged rim of Ute panorama, tuade all the more sharp and dis- 
tinct by tlie deep hloe Arabian sky, give the scene its eminence. 
SouUiwanl and rastward thoro are to Le caught glimpses of 
that sea which bounds the Peninsula on two of its aides, and 
beyond, in llie distance, are to be seen the Arabian and the 
£^'ptian coasts. I>i>'ing between them there is no green mea- 
dow, no tilled field, no forest, no brook, do viltflge, no Alpine 
hat. Only the sound of storm and thunder is licard in the 
waste of Sinai; alt ctise is ulent, and the whole soeno remains 
as it was left on ihe third day of creation, when llieru was no 
green tiling upon the earth. Where can there be a better 
place to explore the diilicott questions of geological scicDoe 
than this, which Las never witnessed any change, either from 
vegetable growth or from the deposit of later formations 1 
Here the gorges cnn be titled witii no clay, nor sandstone, and 
the lines of wacko can be traced fur liours alor)g tlie rockv 
roads and up the steep mouiitaia^iclcs. In such a place as 
this was the lavr given — the law that leads to Christ, who ts 
the fullilment of the law, — here, in the birthplace of three 
great nationalities." 

Regarding the special objects to be deseried from the summit 
of Sinai, von Schubert gives the following complete sketch: — 

At the uorth-west tlie Utlimus of Suez can be discerned: 
still ncircr Sues can itself be seen as a dork point, and near it 
Bos Attaka. Farther to the west the sight is limited by the 
lieights of Mokkateb and tlie Serbnl groups (accoivling to 
Bobinson, Serbnl itself not being visible); but between these 
groups the sea can be dutingtii»hed. Beyond the Serbal and 
Alokkateb ranges, however, von Sehubeit thought that he had 
glimpses of the Kolznm mountains, the ancient residence of 
Kg^'ptian anchorites ; and nearly in the range of St Cutberine, 
but far away, ho fancied that he made out the Agnrib range 
(the Ghorib) in Egypt. The most of the arc between west 
and south is spanned by the towering and ragged St Catherine, 
■which lifts itself aloft like some dark storm-cloud, and is plainly 
seen to be many hundred feet higher tlinn Sinai. Scctzen says 
that it is amazing Iiow so many peo]>le have been nnabic to 
moke two mountains out of these, and have described them as 
one, in spite of the deep Ivcdja lying between them, the gorge in 
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wLicli stand Uie ruins of tho old Con«'ent eUArl>alii. Fanlier 
to tlie left arc to W 8C«a the Boctlivm spurs of Om Sliomar 
(Lahot'Ju tliMuglit llic mighty jreak itself couM be discerned, 
but it is inviublfi from Siiui) : exactly at tlic south can be 
eeon the peak of MohaJa, not mentioned by any oiiicr traveller 
than V01I Schubert. At llic right ob well as at the left of this, 
may be seen the sea washing the southern point of tlie Penii>- 
KuU. At the right th« sight Js lost amid tlic glanclug watcn ; 
but ut the Ifft, iu iho extreme distance, the mountains of the 
Arabian coast and the ialaud of Tiran may be descried. 

From the sooth to east the sight is limited by the Nebeky or 
Nckb mouutains, which run along the Peninsula itself, and foitn 
its eastern nm. Still farther eastward may be seen strips of saiid 
liaviiig the appearance of water; then follow tnouiitatns in the 
direction of Miilian> the country of Jdliro, Mosk' fathci^in-law. 

Further northward the Gulf of Akabais to be seen (though 
Sc«t3«n and Lepsius did not discover it), and exactly at the 
north the suudy uplands of the Tih desert. 

Directly around Sinai, and in immediate contiguity with it, 
parts of tlie Lcdja gorge cau be seen, though not the ruins of 
el-Arbain : at the south the Wadi S«baijch, and more eastward 
the Keeper's Mountain, or the Sebaijch, over which runs the 
path already tnontioned, and where Moses is supposed to 
have kept the sheep of Jethro; and nortli of that point, the 
heights of cd-Deir. At the north, the eye wonders along the 
back of Horcb directly at the observer's feet, and dcsrrtes io 
the distance the ste^-p clifTa nortli of thu Kabu pluin, but of that 
plain it does not get a single glimpse. 

We arenowabic to undei-stand that expression of Robinson, 
in which he say*, " My first and prevailing feeling on the sum- 
mit of Siuai was one of disappointment." He had iisrcnded 
under tlic conviction that only the plain cr-RuIia could hnibour 
so vast a multitude as ilic diildrcn uf Israel, at lh« time of the 
giving of the law, so that tho mighty spectacle might be wit- 
nessed by all at onc«. And taking that plain for granted na 
the scene of their encampment, he saw that the peak of the 
traditiunul Sinai was entirely invisible from it; and, moreover, 
that no part of llic plain er-Raha can be seen from Sinai, and 
tliCTL-foro ihc people could not bo witnvsMa of the duiccut cf 
tite Lord on llie third day. This vonld only be possible on 
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the nortli brow of tlic niQuntain, the Bas Sufsafch of Iltirett ; 

and ihu must thcrefon! littvo bucii llio eoenu of llie law- 
giving, attliough tradition doca not iu any x(9.y acInnoH'lciIgo 
it. Robinson goes on to tvason : there is no ground for tlio 
belief that llic peak which now bears the name of Nfoses ( Jebel 
^fusa proper) ever hii<] any biblical connection with tlie great 
law^ver ; and tliat, as the Scripture is tlie best guide even in 
geographical matters, its own cvideoco, so contrary to that o£ 
tradition, is to be followed in pnrfcrvnce to tlio Inttcr : tho tra- 
dition \s a mere aflei^work of man. And I-^rd Lind&ay, too^ 
was just as d!s5ati5lied as Kobinson witli the attempts to make 
the scene of tlie traditional law'^ving harmonize irith tlio 
manifest arraiigcments of nature, and the Iiistoricnl records of 
the Bible. 

But Uic investigations of tat«r explorers hare cleared up 
th« wliolc difHcutty, and have shon-<.>d that not along ou the 
north stdo of Iloreb lies a plain large enough for tiio encamp- 
ment of so mighty a host as Israel, hut that on the south side 
of the mountain there is one no lesB larg^ into which llie 
broad and spacious "Wadi SehaijeJi leads from the Wadi el 
Sheikh; and tluU before this vast plain the mighty pyramid 
of Sinai towers just as visibly as llic Kas Suftnfeli in sight of 
the plain ei'-Hatia, for which do ancient tradition declares its 
testimony, and whose ragged points are not connected with 
orchitvclund rcmuiita and inscriptions which run hack into 
oote-Gyzftntiaa and onte-Mohammcdau times. 

I<«oD de Lahordc, in his independent work,* was the 6rst to 
call fltteniion to the Inrgo plain at the south foot of Sinai, and 
to show the harmony of the whole place with the old tradi- 
tions of tlie spot. And, after a careful weighing of the ques- 
tion (with regard to Serbal we shall speak in another place), 

' L. de Lnborde, Commmlalrv lur tEziiitt, Ajippmt. pp. J, 41, etc 
Rltti>r's lnTi{;iiit£« is to strong in Ihii jKunge, titicl Kobi>>«oti'a reSMR^ies 
hftTo been etaniped nitli aucli flicoal mulu of ajiprabnUon — uot of ooune 
iiupljriuK tlie accvpUwce of all bis poMtions — tliit I veDtuiv to quote a 
Ijttit cf lAborde'a wvme ixogange, as tiis v«rk U not in the bnnrjs of every 
reader. He t&ytt: " I« titre d'ouTnigu do >r. ItoliiDson cxc'ha viremcat 
ma cnriositd: Iji PnWtine et lei psyi qui Vavoisineot >u &nd; <royaga 
es^ciit^ OB !838 pnr M. EdoiUrd liobins^n, Docleur et i'rofcMrar <!o ThAi- 
logis A Ncv York. — Js la'attcndaii, ilu h part da pn^nsneiir, h uu tnTBil 
biblique, profoud et seir* daos le geoK da rediorcbu do W. I.aik«, sur la 
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we nie compelled to adapt bis conclusious as doci&ire. But 
thoiigli we coincide witli lib results, we caiiuot at all approve 
of liis uudipiificd and unrijjlitcoiu invective u^uinst the great 
services of liis oppuiiunt, my honoured fritiid I:Idwar\] Jfubin- 
soD, who is jiut as independent as he, and just as careful an 
obaerrer^ let it here ouce for all be suid, and with the deepest 
conviction of my soul. 

Laliorde, aftor tracing the course of the children of Israel 
from the Red Sea to (ho foot of Sinai, says thut they en- 
cam[>cd in ilie valleys iu the vicinity of the mountain [/« peupte 
cTJerSti campa 4am U» valUtt qui rtttiront U Si'ftoi], and jtis- 
tilios hU view by citing Et. six. 2, " For they were come to 
the desert of Sinai, and had pitched in tlie niMerness: and 
there Israel camped befoiii the mount." But this could be 
true of tlio south side of the mountain, as vrill be seen hy 
recurring to the Scripture narrative (£x. six. 1l>~20) : "Aod 
it caino to pass on the third day, in the morning, thnt there 
were thnndera and lightnings, and a thick cloud upon tlie 
mount, and the voice of a trumpet exceeding loud; so that 
all the people tluit was in the camp trembled. And Motes 
brDu;;ht forth the people out of the cnnip to meet nritl] God ; 
and tlicy stood at the nether part of the mount. And Mount 
Sttiai was altogether on a smoke, because the Lord descended 
upon it in tiiv ; and tlie smoke thereof ascended as the smoke 
of a furnace, and the whole mount quaked greatly. And when 
the voice of the trumpet sounded long, and waxed louder and 
louder, Mo&es spake, and God answered him by a voice. And 

Grtoe, et de ta fart du doMcur, li quelijtio belles pAi;ea remplii d'eclbouu- 
Mnw<tdo|N6l4 fvvtBto, comnu) I'ouvngo de Svliiibcil ca coaticntavto 
produlon. Au li«u de ce meritc et de oa qualitu, jc trouvu uu pOiiilile 
rikit <1« pctiU ^ineniMita poraoiinelH, qui pouv&iont 0tn) uitomnnts k 
ane ^poquc oti oa contriu tlaienl niointt coniiuB o( plus Jaugunuaca k 
porccnrir, mnis qui ne toDt plus txnis anjoiird'tiui qiie pour uo oeido 
rcMreint d^mia ct de pkTcnta. 

"Jo Uouveaiiiri dwuon reclmrches, ottBefkU teotir oooooinpllalion trap 
hftt)T9, UD« pr^toolkin h U aciwno* qui rcnii'lnce niilirftC du r^cit jnlt dts 
ti7potliiM0 rftretnaat justitf aur la position dca Ancieaties viU<» : vulin, unc 
naoio d'obKirotioni atiuiioiniqun qui nc Vcxpliquo pns mds inatmmcDta 
da malhteatiquee, et dea ronseigncniMits siir lea nircanx et I-* liaulvun, 
qui Mmblout potiTtent dilBcilc* h obt^ilr mu« biu«m6tr««." Ilo prooHda 
la this view at Rrcat length ; but thia la eoouglt to Jiulifj tba just ao'l 
mugbty coadamn&lioii of Bitter.— Eo. 
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the Lord came dowu on ^fo^nt Sinni, on t)ic top of the mount : 
and the Lord called lloaes to tbe top uf the mount; and Moses 
went up." 

Now tlie plain of SebaiJL>h corresponds ex&ctlir vith the 
necessities uf the children of Israel on that occnsion, being \ars;e 
enoagli to accommodate a mighty multitude, and l^'iog at the 
1-cr/ foot of Sinai, which towers up in an xuibrokcn perpendi- 
cular wall of 20U0 feet to the point now crowned with the 
mosque, the ruined Christian chnpel, and the crag called the 
Roclc of Closes — all plainly risible from below. 

No other locality in the whole Peninsula seems to answer 
the conditions of the Scripture nmratire better than th*M ; y«t 
even tliis makes it necessary to give a certain limited inter- 
pretation to tlie v'urds "the jieoplc" in the account of the 
law-giving, that not all the people arc meant, but only the 
greater part, or a veiy large part of them. Not even ia the 
brgt> norihi>ni plain er-linha would there he sufficient room to 
accommodate millions of men, women, and children, with their 
cattle and flocks; and the Mosaic account by no means compels 
us to suppose that all were together on a plain which, large as 
it is in itself considered, is yet relatively but a verj' little place. 
We rend in Ex. xix. 2, " They luid pitched in the witdcmess : 
and there Israel camped before the mount." This language 
justlGca the belief that tliey filled not tliu plain alone, but the 
adjacent wadis, the Wadi Shcikli, the Italia plain, the Lcdja, 
the 'Wadi Sebaijch ; and this they must have done in order to 
get food and water for their flocks and herds. In £s. xix. 17 
we read, ''And Moses brought tlie people out of the camp to 
meet with God." Now tliere would have been near thdr 
camp no other open space for tlicm to use as they were going 
out of tlio cam]) to " meet with God," or as they wens drawing 
back \vith fear at the thunder And the lightning (£s. xx. 
18, 21), unless there were a broad passage leading to another 
plain beside the one where the law was received. All the 
people, not even if nnmbering hundreds of tliousniids instead 
of millions, could have possibly deliled in one day through such 
□arrow gorges aa are all tlic w&dJs, even the broadc&t, of the 
Sinai group, and reach the mountain of Iftw-gwing, The 
thought seems most iiaturaUy supgested, theicfure, that it is 
only a part, though possibly a great part, perhaps the most 
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imporUnt of the trii>cs, or the oldest persons, whom Moses 
means to tlefiigiiale by tlie words " the people " and " all th« 

rpcople" (and vera. 7, 8 in the Dtiieteeoth clinpter j^ive much 
olour to tlie inference) in such passages »3 Kx. six. 2, " And 
there Israel camped before tlie mount." I)ut a great part of 
wtiatever difficulty lies here is removed by the conjecture, that 
the broad AVadi Scbaijeli would wrvc aa uu admirable road for 
lose who vivve encamped on tlie north side of the mountain 

^to pa» readily round and joiu the great mass encamped on 
the Schaijtili plain, and as a ready means of withdrawal when 
the scene became so grund and fearful, that the terrified mul- 
titude *< removed and stood afar off." 

Von Sclmbert speaks particularly of "looking down into 
the ^\'acli Scbaijeh from Siuai," but he failed to catch tlie 
coDceplioii of iu probabli; former mc to the children of Israelj 
as I have juat iiidieatcJ it. Yet he gives us this valuable piece 
of infunuatiou, that at tliv south-western comer of the Sebaijeh 
plain tliere is a passage leading at the outset west-fiouth-west, 
and making the circuit of ttio wliole southern extremity of 
Sinai, entering the Ludja, and so dvlMUching into tlie Bustan 
valley on the nortlicru side. And Schimper in liis manuscript 
account confirms this, and tells us tlial: in his botanical loun 
he was able to start at the convent in the morning, and in the 
course of an easy day's walk pass around the whole of Horeb 
and Sinai without meeting any moi'e important obstructions lu 

Itbo way than two or three uuimportaiit liills, such ub that 

'■Called tiic Keeper's Mounlaio, over wliich the path from the 
convent valley leads to tlie Sebaijeh plain. In no other travel- 
lers' accouiiis do we find any allu&ionj to this quadrafi pilar form 
of Sinai, and thu possibility uf passing around it in tliis way. 
Earlier visitors to those regions make almost no allusion to 

Ltb* Wadi Sebaij(-h ; it was wholly ovL-rlookL-d. Evi-u Laborda 
nakcs no mention of it in the account of V\a journey to Petnki 
and in the map accompanying that work even the Sebaijeh 
plain plays a ver^' subordinate part. He unt^uestionably saw 
it ou his return from Shenn to the convent, yet did not allude 
to It In his itinerary, and it is only Iu the CommtaUtry on 
Exodaa that \\i& ?\ni map of it as a place of iinporlaiicc appears. 
Tibcheodoif, at his ascent of Sinai, ditectvd oouie atteuUou' 
■ C. Tischenclod', TVanb m M< Eoit. 
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to liorli of the plains at its base, but paid no spcciul attention 
to to{K>|;r£ip)iii.-9l dotails. Ami va liave not even yot any 
ilctaili-d m:i|) hriii^ng before tlie inc the clear ivlatioiis of all 
the parts of tliac iahjrinth of mountains and wailis which aor- 
rounds Mount Sinai. It is the more to be regretted, thereforet 
that the Koyal Geograpliical Society of London did not see fit 
to pablish the detailed sketch of the vicinity of the Sinni con- 
vent which uccompaiiied the valuable Itinerary of so close an 
observer as Baron Koller:' — 

"On the east, and not far away below tu, was llie Wadi 
Sobaijc, which re]x»ea there betwcC'D tlic steep walls wliii-li 
hem it ill. North-west of it, where the patli leading to the 
convent enters it, tliis wadi is bounded by the Keeper's Mouu- 
tain, where the legend tells us that Nfoses tended Jelhro's 
sheep. This Wildi Sebaije, or more strictly Selwiijc Plain, is 
supposed to have been tlio camping ground of the children of 
Ismel at tlic timo of tlio law-giviDg. It is broad and largc^ 
and welt adiiptcd to such an event. It also gives a tnanifost 
interpretation to the words, 'Whosoever tonchcth the mount, 
shall surely be pat to death.' Iti the Sebaijo pinin the moun- 
tain can be literally touched (Robinson adduces the same argu- 
ment for the northern face), since it rises so abruptly, that 
there is almost a single perpendicular wall from the foot to tho 
summit. This also explains the seventeenth verse, * and tho 
people stood at the nether part of the mount.' It is seldom 
tliat one can stand so near the foot of a mountain, ani\ cast the 
eye up so many thousand feet of an almost precipitous descent, 
OS in the Sebaijo plain at the base of Sinai." 

To ascend tho mountain directly from the foot would pro- 
bably be an impossibility. ITie expression in ver, 12, "Thou 
shalt sot bounds unto the people round about," is in literal 
adherence to the needs of tho ca^e, the face being so singularly 
bold. If Mose« took the path leading over the Keeper's Motin- 



' Javmal of lie Ray. Gtoij, Sot. rot. xii. p. 76. I have cmminvd tba 
nMoOBcript niiii> of Bnroa KoUer, now in tha pouos^un cf tlio Royal 
C»«og™phical Suciciy, with refMynce to tho point mainly tindrr Hibcubjod. 
It is stniJI, bc-inic nut grcr two icchce on a side, and couluiriit ootEiing of 
importance la nddllion to tbomi atreaily pvlilitfaed. The Wailj and Pliun 
of 6elMiij«h on aol r«pn>«cnt«i at all, llie scop^ of the map not umbraciu^ 
any objects loutb ol Siaai. — Eo. 
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tain, tlic Shocib, Bnd up by ttie cypres^ trees, be conld be fol- 
lon-cil hy no cyo lookiog at liim from a distance. The way muat 
always have been n tt««p and hard one, no1«» it v«ro the one 
already ntlnded tn leading np out of the R<ha plain, the Derb 
Scrich or Path of Moses, passing near tite old Convent el Arbaiii. 
Biit what milltntea especially against accepting the Sebaijeh 
plain as the scene of the taw-giving, in tho judgment uf 
Tischcndoif, is " tho narrow and perilous iray which the 
Israelites must have had to tnkc as they came tip out of the 
Wadi et Sheikh. And tlic words, 'And Moses brought forth 
the people out of the camp to meet with God,' indicate tbe 
existence of a coDsiderable space hetireen the camp and tbe 
steep wall of the mountain. For tliis tho AVadi Sebaijc, how 
niucJi eoovor may be deducted from the assumed nombers of 
ibo host of Israel, will not absolutely afford room." But this 
objection seems to be removed by the explanation offered 
above, that tbe Wadi Sebaijeh served as a road through which 
in only about an hour the people could withdraw from tlie 
scene of the law-giving to the part of the camp which might 
be in t)ie Wadi el Sheikh and in the Koha plain. Tiscbendorf 
agrees with Kobinson, that the latter was admirably adapted to 
be the soene of an cncnmpinenL "For even here," he says, 
"the mountsin can be 'touched;' here also it may be ajv 
proached below, and it admits of being compassed by a boun- 
dary. Hen; was ample room for two millions [with their cattle 
and flochs ?], for it is right to lake the number strictly ; and 
here could MoBCS, in fact, ' bring fortli the people out of tbe 
camp to meet with God.* Tliat Sinai might thus be con- 
fonndcd with Iloreb, offers no real difficulty. Ilie name of 
the two summits of tbe mountain group is not definite even at 
tho present day." 

And yot, altlioogh there were ro difficulty in tbi<!, still, with 
the acceptance of the northern side of tho mountain as tho 
scene of the law-giving, there is its antagonism with the really 
ancient tradilion, and the cha|x-ls and buildings on the summit 
of Sinai, of which the sharp and almost inaccessible jicak Itus 
Sufsafeh bears not a vestige. 

The two most recent travellers, my young friends W. 
Kt'diTt and F. A. Strauss, are to be thanked for a renewed 
examioatioQ of the tract bordcHog on the southern wall of 
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Sinai. " In a steep descent of 2000 fc«t," says tlie Intter,' " the 
mountain plunges down to tbc gravel hllU at iH base, nioetiag 
there a broad plain which rises like nn amphttlitatrt! at the 
east and soatli, and affonling an exo-llent campinj^ ^-ouQil for 
the children of iKrael, From it their eyes rested dircctljr upon 
Siuai, as upon a huge altar, towering Far above Uiein. Ileie 
Ood completed His covenant with ]]is people, who tarried for 
three diys in the neighbouring wadis of Kaha, 8heikh, and 
otfaeis adjacent to tht-ia. When tlie morning of the third day 
bad come (Ex. xix. 16), 'there were thundurs and lightnings, 
and a thick cloud upon ihu mount, and the voice of tlic trum- 
pet cxcet-t^ling loud; Bu Lliiit all the pLxipIe that nt'ro in the camp 
trembled. And M<Me3 led forth the people from the camp to 
meet vnth God.' Probably this involved the traversing the 
Wadi Sebaijel), whose wiiltli was ec^iial to tliat of the Wadi 
Sheikh." 

On one of the following afternoons the two young friends 
visited the Subaijch vnllcy or wadi, at wlioac cNtrcmity, accord- 
ing to their conviction, tho children of Israel were assembled 
to receive the law. *' If we were surprised at the wonderful 
sitoation of tho mountain in relation to tlte siirriiunding country 
when on the summit, we were even more amazed nt the sub- 
limity of this altar of Cod, rising sublimely above the flow of 
the Sebaije plain. We had seen no nioantain in all tlie Penin- 
sula which so manifestly corresponds with the language of 
Scripture." 

This excursion of theirs is the first one known to mo whose 
object has been to ascertain tlte topograpliical I'elatlons of the 
tract sontli of Sinai ; and the only one, so far as I have been 
able to Icam, which has traversed the whole extent of the Wadi 
Scbaijch ; for in their course away from the convent they took 
the path over the Keeper's ^^ot]ntain, and returned by way of 
the Wadi SL-baijoh and the AVndi Slicikh. It is to bo hoped 
that other observers will soon thoroughly inspect the wliole 
topography of 8inai, that we may hn%'e a more ccact map of 
the locality, which is tho more to be desired, innsmuch as both 
I-aborde's and Robinson's are defective in relation to tho Wadi 
Sebaijeh, And Robinson's in relation to the Sebaijeh plain as w«II. 

> Sinai and Gotgalka : Jleat in das Mt/rgtn!aHd, vou Kr. A. StraiiM, 
EdUt) 1847, y. 196. 
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To this I a<ld an extract, made at my r«<)uest, from the 
diary of the two travellers just quoted, for whicb L vfith to 
express my lieu'ticGt tliauks. 



KOTE on tlie Sefiaijek Pluin at ifi^ soulh foot of Siital, atul the 
M'aJi Seltaijeh aj a convectuijf link bftmecn U atui the Plain 
tr-Galia and t/t« Uatii fl Sltrilfi ai {/to nwrth. ExtracttJ 
from tilt Journal of P. A. Straitt$. 

On tlie aftt'nioon of the 2<1 of Marcli we left t!w) conTent, 
taliiiis: llic patli of llic vulloy Shuib, for tlic most part n difTicult 
onf, for tlif piiqiostt of ex|ilonDj; moi-o nilmituly tlie plaia lying 
at tlio soutlwrD l>aac of Jtliel Mnea. Forty minutea brought 
TiA to tlie top of tlie pass (on the Keeper's Kfouatain) between 
ed-Doir niid Sin»i, and it took tlie same time to clamber down 
to the place called " Grai-el HJIU" on Rubiiiion » map. There 
lay befotx; as then a lai^ plain, whose extent^ we had not 
auspf^lvd from tlic aunimit of Jebcl Musa. 

Tlie breadth of this plain at the foot of Jebcl Mttsa, where 
it joins tlie VVadt Scbaijeb, is 1400 feet: towards the M>nch it 
increases very gradually. At the place where it fii-st begins to 
1)ow iu towards the west, it is 1810 feet wide. The mountaius 
around it rise a very genllo slope, mid attain no rcmarltable 
hei{;!it, so that they could be used as the encamptiK-nt of a 
groat multitude of people; and the view down into the plain 
would be like that from the seats of an amphitheatre. One of 
these minor eoiincnces was said to bear the iiiiine of Jebel Haalti. 
Tlic distance from the poiut souih of Jebel Musa, where 
the plain begins to curve towards the west to the opening of 
the Wadi Sebaijdi, is 12,000 feet (the breadth of er-Raba 
according to Kobinson; who also gives lite distant^c north to 
Boulh on er-Ralia 2700 feet, from east to west 7000. Tli« urea 
found by multiplying together iho two last data would only 
iho abont half of the whole Rahn plain, in consequence of iho 
lai^ bow at the eoulli-wcst, and the opening into the Wadl 
el-SheikJi at the east). From this point the plain makes a 
I broad westem curve, as juKt indicated; and, men^iiriiiM; with 
' tlio eye, tJie distance from the point where that bend begins 
to its western extremity is jtist as great as that to (lie opening 
of the Wadi Sebaijeh. At the divergence of these two lijics 
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tTttWl &fius towcra up in grand prc-cmiDCQce over, and in 
striking contrast with, the low rolling hilU nt its bnse. From 
iu foot the obiservTr can look fur np the Wadi Schnijeh, winch 
has a breadth of (ire hnndred feet, notwithstanding the fact 
that it \i a little narrowed by the hills which flank it. 

Taking our way np the Wadt Sebaijch, it was ten minntea 
before we lost si^ht of Jcbel Mass. At its bending towards 
the north-west the wadi widens sensibly (not indicntcd on any 
maps), and its width at the narrowest places is more thnn six 
hnndrcd feet. At the repeated bends of the vadt there are 
hollow basins, each one of whirh would harlwiur a multitude of 
people. The merging of the Wadi Scbaijoh in the Wadi cl 
Sheikh was so little marked, that in the darkness which had 
fallen wc did not detect it. But when we had occasion to 
leave tlie convent in the further pursuit of our journey, we 
got the impression, on coming to the place wliere the two wadit 
hare their confliienre, that they form one vast valley, of which 
the er-Kiiha plnin is only an arm ; and that the Wadi Sehaijeh 
ought to be represented as of the same hreudth which Kobtnson 
assigns in his m-np to the Wadi cl Sheikh. 

The reasons why the Sebaijeh plain seems to mc to be pre- 
ferable to er-Haha as the ncene of Israel's great encampment 
are two. The first \s, that the htlls and mountains which 
encompass tlic latter art; so steep thut tlicy cotihl not bo osed 
at alt: the declivities around the Sebaijeh, on the contrary, are 
so geulle, and so nmeh resemble an nm phi theatre, that tlicy 
would be very availnble as a camping ground, and eotdd 
accommodate a vast nimiher of people, even if the plain were 
not as large as er-ltalia. Ttie second, reason is, that at cr-Itaha 
the plain falU away at the north, and the view of Has Sufsafch 
is soon lost; but the Sebaijeh plain constantly rijcs as it leaves 
the foot of Jebcl Muss, and the latter towers more and more 
inajeBticaily as the beholder recedes from it. 

As wc paced the distances on the Sebnijeh ])!aiii (an EiigUsIi- 
nian and myself), I have given the lowest estimate rather than 
the higliest; and I have no doubt that more accurate measare- 
XQcnt will show that the Sebaijeh plain is yet larger than I 
have exhibited it. But this I can say with certainty, that in 
reepect to niagnitndc and tlie general grandetir of effect which 
results from height, there is no companion between Sinai with 
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its plttiu on the south aide, and Iloreb with its plain on tlie 
lortb.i 

PISCURSION ill. 



■nt% COHVKKT OP St CATHMUXB AT SKAI, Wmi ITS HKIOBnoORHOOn, IW 
aUtDESS, m EAKLIER EFILDIKQS, AS WELL AS nS FKfiaEin- AHRANOE- 

vtsn soa tu£ uoiiiui a?(i> ssrvitobs. 

Hnving oonnidcn?*! the p)iy!)ic^l Rtntctare of tlie central 
Sinai group in its connection witli historical traoBactions, anit 
with tlic traditions wliich have ascribed to it the sccnc-s of 
the giving of the Mosaic law, we might now nijvuncc to liiu 
second or more nortlicrn gronp of Serial and the Wadi Fclran, 
for which there nro also the same historicnl clnini!!, bnt in this 
caiie in opposition to the voico of Iradiiinn and the legonda. 
Before coming to the discussiiDn of that subject, however, we 
cannot wliolly leave out of our sight the central spot of all thu 
legends, the convent and the convent life; for during mora 
than 1500 years tliat spot has been tho rock to which all 
Bcdiiin life and all pilgrim life hns had some attachment, 
more or loss close, and which therefore, fmm nn ethnogmphiml 
point of viewj cannot wholly be passed by. 1 do not propose 
by any mpans to give a detailed history of tliis fonndation: 
that task [DUHt be talicn up by others ; and towards il« fnitll- 
ment, Pocockc, Bnrckliardt, Robinsou, Do Labordc, and othtTS, 
have made valunble contributions. We cnn only indicate 
' thero sources in this general way, and also refer to the count- 
less pilgrimages, whose results may contribute more or less to 
such a work. In addition to what has already been suid in 
this work regarding this foundation in the Hyzantino time, 
and the Molinmmcdan epoch which follovrcd, there rcmnina 
very little to be said. 

The so-called Vnlley of tho Convent, or the Hospice, nt the 
northern outlet of the Wadi es Slioeib, leaves the Kaha. plain, 
and gradually widens as it runs southward between the walls 
of Horeb and of Kpistemi or ed-Ocir, both about 2O00 feet 
high, till reaching tho convent, a half-hour's distance from, tlra 

' 1 Ddtico ihat in Ui* last (slition of Slwiiisn' .Sinai ni\'l ColjnlKn, 1M6, 
u wcD u in tliv i-nrllcr oitua, llittu b no ili^]>mitkin to ooiiciiId tho point ia 
diaonadoa, ootnilbstaDdisg vhu Stanlejr aud othera have vrituu. — En. 
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npening, it alaiost immtxliatctjr contracts, leaviag no furllior 
passage than n narrow cleft, wliicli serri^s as a foolpatli, and 
which runs ovpp iho Keeper's Mountain to tlic Wadi Scbaljeh : 
this preaervca it from being a ptrrfoct cuMe-tac^ Ukc tlic Ledja 
on the westom side of Ilurcb. A dcatli-Iikc stillness reigns 
over all tba n-ililcmc^x, which is «>vcrc{l with raj^i'il mosses of 
grsjute, the huge blocks coming up crca Co tlie rerv vraiU of 
the convent. 

North-west of the Valley of the Convent, and a lutir>hou/s 
n-alk from the buildings, lies tlie often mentioned Haha plain, 
large in aize, and sarivundcd hy steep mountaias. It is by nu 
means iwrfecti^j* level, bnt arches in the middle, eloping north- 
mud as well as southward, »nd therefore having a real, though 
lovr, vatei^shed. Robinson found the breadth of tliu plain to 
be, at the place vbere he measured, 2700 feet ; the distnncc to 
the hose of Iloreb measured in like manner was 7000 feet. 
Iiobinson estimated the superficial surface of the plain to con- 
litin at least one square mile. This space U nearly doubled by 
the recess so often mentioned on the west [tlie oiH*uiiig of the 
Ledja], and by the broad and level arva of Wadi esb Slictkh 
on the cast, which issues at right angles to the plain, and is 
c«iually in view of the front and suniniit of llic present llorcb. 
These careful mensurcments were raluabla in giving the two 
Americans the meanK of comparing the biblical account with 
these data, and of ascprtaining that there was space enough to 
serve as the encampment of alt Israel, — a condition not in- 
validated hy the adoption of the belief that tliey were led br 
Modes through the short Wadi Scbnijch round to tlie south, 
side of Sinai, in accor^lnncc witli Kx. xis. 17: "And Mm«* 
brought forth the people out of tlie camp to meet with God." 

The names of all the adjacent mountains, and other natural 
features, are all given on Robinson's special map of Siuul ; but 
from the plain only tlic summit of St Catherine is risible, that 
of Sinai being completely bidden, as well as tlio broad back of 
Horeb. Only the northern peak, the Kas el Sufsafeli, is to be 
$e&!i. Horeb, according to Robinson, is tlie Christian name 
of the whole northern bulk of tliu mountain, altliough the 
Bctlulns do not know thii name. Seetzen, however, huurd tlie 
monha call it Chorif, a possiblo corruption of Horeb. The 
name Sei-icb heard by Pocockc, and Shereyk by Lord Lindsay, 
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pro'bably Imve ■ local connection witli only tlie uortliDrn or 
Horeb portion of the mountain. The Boduins givu the Dnme 
Jebel Mosa, or Mount uf Moses, to tlie entire eiiiinL>i)co, some- 
times^ liowvvcr, tlvsigiiating it aa tlie Jvbel et Tur, i.e. \»iXy 
mountain, and very seldom with the adiiitionnl appellative of 
Sioa. Mo»t travellera use all tiicfic; names indiscriminately. 

At the conllnoiice of tlii> Li-dja vulley wiili er-KoIia thero 
lie on both aides smuU f^Kiden patches, studded willi different 
kinds of fruit'-trcfs. The djkj on ilia east is Tvatcrcd by tho 
spring wtiicli gufilicd from the earth near tliu ruined Convent of 
cl-Arbain. Bupckhardt found apricots and roses in full tlooni 
there, and dificovcred also the ruins nf a little ancient convent 
cnllcrl cl-Ilostan, doubtless the sonrcc vrlienoe arose the name 
Dostan vale, used by Schubert and many otlier travellers. 
According to Uurckliardt, it Iil-s forty minutes' walk below tlie 
Conrent of el-Arbuin, and ut the time of \m risit a number of 
Jebalijo, or Arab fierfs, were living thero. Robinson could 
discover no traces of it. Durckhnrdt gives ihe distance frnm 
tliis point to the northern base of Horeb as a half-hour's walk. 
On the way there is to bo seen the place wliicli the legend 
asserts to haro once witnessed the casting of the goldun calf; 
tboro aro also other equally wonderful spectacles which pilgrims 
devoutly visit — the Sent of Mosck, the Kettle of Moses (in which 
Heduin treasures are placed), and others. Ilnlf-wny up tlio 
Ledja — that i«, twenty minutes' walk below el-Arbain — they 
show on isolated block of granite, wliich, according to the legend, 
points out tlie truo baa« of Ilorcb, and which Muses stmck to 
bring out wntcr — tlic Mauah and Meribah of Ex. xvii. ^7. 
It is evidently a less hlnek which has fallen from above, and 
but one of many which till the Ledja vale. In 1814 W. Tur- 
ner witnessed the fall of many similar fragments. Unsseggcr 
says tlmt it is a piece of red granite of about 3000 cuhic fect, 
and eeamcd with a vein of feldspar about a foot in thickacst, 
which has been notched out by the Itand of man, leaving a 
number of cross cracks. That tliis is the best watered part of 
tho whole valley, will be understood from tlie fact tluit the 
waters of the snow-crowned St Catherine coma directly to it^ 
and manifest tJieir cfTucts also al the ganlens of el-Arbain above, 
and of the Boston vale hclow. The twelve holes, c-allod the 
" twelve tribes," which arc exhibited to th« pilgrims, and wlueh 
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•re bolloiTcd oot of tlie stone, mar be natural, or ihey may be 
artificial — Kobinson and BurckhArdt differ as to it — but thcv 
are in any case nmch more trifling indications of tlie preserving 
power and the bountiful mercy of Jeborab towards his people., 
than the grand testimony which He has given sll oner the irorld, 
in the myriad apriugs wliich He has opened, yielding tlicir living 
irator from day to day to 8up]>ly the wants of all His creatures. 

The Lrcdja valley is always supplied with wator, Borck- 
hordt informs na; and the l&melitcft could not have anffcred 
with thirst there, if the high peak in the background nas at 
that time yielding its stores of snow to supply tli« springs m 
the base. But t!ic Bcduins, following the foojuh stories of tlie 
monlu. bring their camels to this place as to a sacred spot; and 
here they kneel nnd pmy thftt the beasts may be fruitful : they 
thrust many n hanrlful of the shrubs growing around into die 
boles in the ground, under the superstitious belief that nich a 
procedure is of sovereign efficacy in removing the disea-ses of 
camels when they are sick. Hurckhardt perceived in the valley 
lower down tlian the ^reat block commemorating Maasah and 
Mcribsh (wfiich has caused pilgrims for many ages to wonder, 
tlicy having looked at its owu tnnseiveticss instead of tlie 
majestic dze of the great mountain of which it is a. tiny freg- 
moni), in eight different places, illegible inscriptions of whicb 
he took copies, and which ho ascribed to Egyptian pilgrims, 
whose desire to see the spot whore eo great a miracle was 
wrought brought them thus far, but no farther. But BobiD- 
Bon's discoveory of similar inscriptions above ol-Arbain dis})roved 
such a hypothesis. The inscriptions, too, scnttored everywhere 
in that district, show that there is no foundation for Burck- 
hardt*s presumption. 

The Convi'Qt of the Forty Martyrs, or eUArbuin, whose 
position I have already spoken of, bore for a long time the 
name of the Bostao Convent ; but nil full acoounu of it liavc 
pasted away, and no recent traveller has thoroughly explored 
its niins. Yet we learu from Morisoii's account, written on his 
visit in 1697, that it had been deserted by nine monks, wliia but 
a short time before had lived tliere ; and tliat the whole Ledja, 
which had onoe boon a favourite resort for strangers, bad in the 
same manner been utterly forsaken. Buppell, who was there 
ia 1881, ascertained by barometrical measnremeuts that the floor 
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of the con^'ent chapel 15 53CG Paria feet above the level of th« 
sea; about 500 feet higher, therefore, than the Shocib valley 
on the cast side of thu tnountaiti. Busscggcr out! Schubert 
h*vc pircn diffcrcut results; but U»ey both oonfirm th« superior 
nititudo of the Ledja. 

That at Delia Valle's and Thevenot'i time (the sevontecoth 
century) tliis convent wu inhabited by monks, adtniu of no 
doubt, and is prnvcHl by their uwn accounts: the mdeticHS 
offered later by iicduins caused it to bo cither entirely deserted, 
or to be only temporarily occupie<l by the monks and thoir 
Jebatijo or Arab sei-fs, ou whom the enro of the garden de- 
volved. It was vor}' seldom used as a pcrmoneut haltiog-placo 
for stran^rs, who now, however, usually begin their pilgrimage 
to St Catherine «t tlib point, or at [past, on thdr descent from 
Sinai and Ilorob, use el-Arbain as a place to rest or to lod^ 
at. Seetzen telU us that he did not seo a singto monk there on 
his vUit. He saya that the rocks around are sharply pointod, 
and ore composed of hornBtone porphyi^', homstone, and black 1 
jaspar; and tliat between the largo detached maases be saw 
much vrhitc quartz. The neglected f^nten, which a single 
Arab was caring for, meeting him as it did in uuch a baiTen 
and fearful wilderness, was a most grateful sorprise. In its 
upper part he found a place liollowcd out like a. basin, and oon- 
taimiig water: he also found a number of olive trees, fig, peai', 
apple, and apricot trees; thebirgul, a kind of yellow plum; the 
shelluk, a kind of prune; quinces, cornels, leonons, oraageSi 
grape-Tines, and pomegranates. Tho poplar and the aapen 
Sourish there also, but not the palm ; tltero were a few, but they 
were mere bushes. 

Uurckhardi, who took the same way that Seetzen followed, 
from the Chapel of KHjah down into the valley, bnt who was 
there just a month later, speaJu of this fruitful garden of olives, 
nnd of tl)C fragrance of the orange trees, whieli wcro then in 
bloom. Drfortanatolythcse trees had for live years beforo been 
greatly devastated by locusts, whicli aven come to these wild 
eolitudes. These little creatures are more obnoxious to the 
Iteduios of Sinai than to their Arabian brethren : the Siaai 
Arabs do not eat them, but the latter esteem them a delicacy. 

Kuppcll, who coincides with Scotzen in his account of the 
fruit-treeS) and who made aome stay at the ruined Convent of 
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cl-Arbflin, praises the qaalitv of tlie frait prmluccd tlioro ss 
rerr Bne, and ascribes »a the kmsou the protectiou w!iich tlic 
seclusion of the place affords against the cold of mnter, and 
the bountiful eapplr of water in the sunimpr, vrli«D the bosia 
referrrd to atuva is full, and yields through htllo condoits 
traced in the ground an ahandunt supply for each tree. The 
Arahs take much pleasure in looking at this artificial method 
of irri]:ntion, but they take no hint from tt to collect a liku 
store, wherever they may be, for their own uses, Schimper tvlls 
US that the oMvvs and tha flimondit which grow in this gardoa 
are particularly uice, ahliougli the trees are scrubby, and liax-c 
the rough look of wild fruit-trees. The Jebalije, or Arab serfs, 
have a strong attraction to the locality; and when they arc rack 
they go to the old nuned chapel lo sleep there, Uuuking that 
it will have some efficacy in healing thetn. 

Kobirtson discovered n smalt poplar grove, which a(Tord«i) 
the tiniber which the monks needed for building purposes. Tho 
climate of tiie place in so channiiig and Iicalthy, that lioth lie 
and Burrkhardt thought that it would be a most suitable place 
for people in Cairo la witlidraw to during the unhealthy moatlu; 
yet the insecurity of tho spot Ims prevented its us« for this 
purpose. At the time of Ruppelt's visit only one Jcbnlije was 
(here; his work was to water tho garden, and to replenish the 
burning lamp of the chapel. Tliu building encloses a 8(|uare 
court, Burrouoded by u high wall, and contains, besidoa the 
cborcb, some vaulted cells and etoi-ehouscs. All the windows 
look inwards, towards the court : thero is but one entrance, and 
that is protected by strong bars eased with sheet iron. On the 
holy days of the Greek Church, mass is read within tho cliapel, 
to empty benches. Forty years ago, arconling to Ruppcll, a 
number of monks lived there ; but more recently the sources 
of income have diminished, and the mi.<5ion hei'e, as well as at 
many other places in tlie Peninsula, has been abandoned. 

Von Schubert has added yet other data regarding these 
localities, explored by him early in March 1837. At the 
northern extremity of the I^ja, the superior of the Convent 
of St Catlierine showed tho stone near which Moses stood when 
ha came down from tho mountain, and, filled with anger at tlio 
conduct of the people (Kx. xxxv.), broke the t.'ibles of the law. 
It is thu Uadj Musa of tiie Arabs ; and Lord Lindsay saw one 
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tiling t>y the rock and praying, mcnnwUile slroliiDg It with 
his han<l. Farlhcr on llic stnnu wua shunn to too Scliiilwrl, 
in a hollow of which tlic golden calf was mchcd ; kikI the 
site of the place, nccording to the legend, wirere " tli« people 
tst down to ent nnd to drink, nnd rose up to piny;" the 
scene, moreover, of the fearful pnnishment which fell upon 
them (Ex. xxxii. 15—34), It scents to be possible that tins was 
ft place set apart, cvi-n before the exodus, io the worship of 
Moloch or Tj]ihon ; and that wo have bd allusion to it iu £x. 
V. 1, 9, 10, in the Toqiie<>t which Moses nnd Aaron preferred 
to Pharnoh, that they mijiht have jiermission to go into the 
wildcmoss on n three days' journey, to offer itacrifice. In the 
same neighhonrhood Aaron's ^fou^tain was shoirn, on which 
the high priest and the aeventy elders tarried while Closes and 
Joshua ascended tho mount of God. Schubert then reached 
thd Garden Bostan (lie speaks of no convent tlicre), whose 
blossoming trees formed a wall, under the shelter of whirh 
lived a Jeballjc Arab, whose duty was to take cure uf tlie 
trees, and whose reward was one-half of the fruit. Near tliis 
place, and at the opening of Iho Ledja, rtm Schubert break- 
fasted ; and from the stone on which he sat the view westward 
fell upon a lovely valley, lending towards ^[ount St Catherine, 
and which, passing through very steep nnd inacces~Mblc eliffft 
(perhaps over the Jcbel el Ghuhsheh), leads to the Wadi 
llebran. At the angle which this valley or moantaia gorge 
makes with the Ledja, there is, according to Schubert, a second 
garden, in which stand both fruit and cypress trees. Ko other 
traveller alludes to it expressly. Scolzcn alludes to sttU another 
garden called el-Tella, whoso wtuation is, however, quite un- 
known. From this point the path winds up the I*e(lja by the 
side of the channel formed by the wintiy floods. 

"Wc now turn to tlio great Convent of St Catherine in the 
Slioeib valley, and enter its hospice, whieli for so many cen- 
laries has received as guests tho pilgrims of all Christendom ; 
situated at the very Iwart of the wilderness, surrounded by 
hordes of hostile Mohammedan Arabs, and protected by the 
strong walls built by JiiBtinian fifteen hundred years ago. 

It ia perfectly intelligible that, after many triaU, after much 
fatigue, anxiety, and want, and perhaps suffering, the pilgrim 
to tliesQ tiallowed places welcomes with peculiar satisfaction 
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Uie aheltereil place, sad looks apon it ae tbe ^lode of perpetoal 
contentment and peace; that his unagiDStioD transfigUFes the 
scene, nml, as lie remembers the great evcot vblch this locality 
once witncMod, tiiftt be gives hiuuclf up to that deep and 
quickened ^low of fcelinj; which is almost inevitabto under 
these new conditions uf bis life. The countless records uliicli 
travellers give us have folly detailed these expeiienccs ; but 
they will be of bat hltle sei^-ice to us. My object is rather to 
elicit those facts which show the general tejingrapliy of tlie 
place, and the rclAtioo of the convent to it ; aud my autliorttic-9 
must be ther«.'foro the reports of the most eminently trusts 
w'onhy and acute obscn'ors, citlier given independently or in 
confirmation of each other's results. 

Niebuhr was refused admis&ion within the walls of the 
coDveoti because he brought no letter from the bishop, who 
resided it that time in Cairo ; yet tlio monks sent food u> hini 
in his teut. It was necessary at that time to take such pr«^ 
cautious, in consequence of the re}>eated efforts of the Beduins 
tu potuess thenuelres of the inner convent ; aud no one could 
be admitted unless he brought with hiu) testimony that he noa 
a Christian. 

beetzct), too, bad no order from the bishop ; nor had be a 
letter from the Greek bii>hop of Jerusalem, whence he came ; 
btit the two passes from tlie dreaded pashas of Damascus and 
Acre i^tood liini in good f>tead, and procured hia admissifMi, 
while his guide was excluded and obliged to find a shelter 
among the Ijeduias. This was in 1S07. 

The garden, at whose soutiiern end rises the convent, mtdo 
doubly picturesque by tlie beautiful foivground, gradually 
o|>eiis between the dark cypress pyramids, the bright green 
\\n\A uf poplars, ibe umbrageous walnut trees, and a wide 
orclmrd of apple and pear trees, all overgrown with \itics, and 
offering Uie most delightful welcome to one who longs for a 
hit of green, after enduring the frightful desolation of tlie 
desert. Tlio garden fills the eiiliru breadth of tlie ravine, and 
is also conducted by nieaiis of terraces pnilly up tlie side of 
the mountain. It, aa wi-ll as the wmvcnt, is surrounded by 
a high wall, with hem aud therv ctill loftier towers. There is 
no opening at tho ground ; aixl the only door is an aperture in 
U]e wall, at tlie height of about thirty feet, to which, by means 
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of ropes, men, CAttle, pro^Hsions, the luggage of tra7ell«rs» 
cvorjtliing wbich U allowed to enter the conveot, are lifted. 
The doors which oncu entered the buildiog directly are now 

•idosedf in order to guunl agaiiiint BcJuin attacks ; but rs the 
•ncient et^uettc was that every Duwly appointed bisliop altoald 

I ent«r at the great gate, the Arah», who had the right of escort- 
Ogo to tiic convent, ombraccd the opportunity to press in and 
do much niiflchief. To avoid this, and yet not break lliroagh 
an old eiutoin, the Bishop of Sinn! never comes to die convent, 
bill always resides at Cairo. The gates of tlie towers have 

l.boen closed since the seventeenth ceotur>- ; but quite recently^ 
and sinco the monks havu been on tlic present peaceable terms 
with the Be<lains, permission has been granted to the chiefs to 
enter the garden, and o%'en tho convent iuctf. 

So narrow ut the ravino in which the convent lies, that, 
according to Burckhanit, ita rear wall rests directly on the 
luvrer terrace of lloreb, and is not more than twenty paces 
from thd aide of tlie mountain. Jn case of an attack with 
better guns th&n the Arab* use, th« position would be eouly 
ccnniauded from both sides. 

TIio length of each side was estimated by Kobinaon to bo 
from two buiidred (u two hundred and fotly-flve feet; and the 
walla are built of ]Hccca of rough granite, each about a foot 
and a lialf in thicknesii. Une side had formerly fallen in, but 
it was restored by Gener^il Kteber at the time of the French 
oceupallan uf Egypt. The side faeing the east is in a rather 
dllupiduted condition now. The wall towards Uoreb in higher 
than that next to tlie wad! ; and the little cauiuin ivbieh are 
mounted on the walla give the place & certain air of security. 

The interior of the building \a divided among a numbeft 
about eight or ten, of small courts connected by stairs and 
arched ways, which communieate also with the adjacent garden 
by means of subterranean posaagiw, tlie wbole forming a 
Ubyrinth so intricate as to be hopelessly perplexing to the 
fitranger. Most irregular is the witole, being a patchwork 
many centuries in making i the places which have fuUen into 
ruin having been restored not according to the original design, 
but according trt the fancy of tho artisan in charge. Yet the 
appearance of the whole in pre[)0ssessing, the neatness notice- 
able, and the inner courts arc adorned with little garden beds, 
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and whh cypresses and grape vinea, Tlicsc spidous courta, 
wboee pavcincnt is trod only by swarthy, bearded* »nd aollUiy 
figorcs, arc flurrofinded by unsyminctrica] buildings, to wliidi 
imporUuit Additions linve been made even witliin onr own times 
for the better arcommodation of stninpei-s. There in a cliurch 
with twenty-seven chapcU, according to Durckbardl; there Is 
even a small ^f ohamtnedan mosque ; there arc nearly a buadrcd 
apjirtmcnti for ^^iiesta, small but nent ; there ■» cells for the 
monks, galleries, C'Uarf!, »nd giiliterranean jtaasagca. There 
are workshops fornll kinds of anisatis; there is a Inrge bakery, 
a flour-mill turned by doakoyii; in a word, there are all the 
appliances of n tirgc establishment, and the vartoos occupations 
growing ont of tliis arc dtacbarged either by the monki or by 
the Arab Eorfs. 

Two deep and oxeellont wells supply the coiivont with 
irat^r; the so-callod Well of Moses, near the chtircb, and 
another which nn English Dobloman is said to have dug in 
ITGO, and which is said to be veiy deep, and to yield the best 
water. Wooden galleries run around the inner court along the 
several storeys of the building, nnd into these the little cells of 
tho monks open. On ali tho walls and pillnra there are verses 
of holy writ, but mostly in an illi>giblo and ubbrtn-iated Orcek 
character. The strangers* apartment<4 are fumiahed with 
divaiiB, carpets, pictures, and other adornments and conveni- 
ences. There is no towor, and tlie only belt lu the buildiog ts 
rung merely on Sundays ; tho call to morning prayers is mode 
by liaminei'ing a granite block, nnd to vespcra by tapping a 
piece of wood. Tho massif church is worth observing for its 
beauty and its antiquity, as well as for the raluahle mosaics 
which it contains. The clioir alone dates hack to the time of 
Jasliiiian ; oil the rest is of more recent construction. It is 
built in the old Basilica form, with three oaves, and with six 
pillars and seven ai-ches on a ^de. The (!holr is circular at the 
end, where once Ktood the representation of the burning bush, 
and in the court dJi-ectly in the rear another bush is rujtresented 
as springing from the same roots. This has aUvuys been 
regarded as a place of great sanctity. The two roNvs of graaiic 
pillars, with their diversified capitals, sustain, says Biirckhordt, 
an arch, tho ground colour of which ts bine, and which is sown 
with stars. Tlic floor is badly inlaid with black and white 
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pieces of marble, but tho intwior of Oio ehurcli is oo tlio wliole 
imposing, frcnn its display of ornament. Inhere are iiiiuiy 
splciuUct lumps and cnndlustivks of j^ld atid silver, rrucifiices, 
etc., iRostIr ttie gifts of Ransinns; there are Damcrons ptclurM 
of madonnas, snints, liiklical scenes, among «liicli some M'liich 
were wronght iti tlie middle ages may have value. Count A0 
Ijaborde lias called particular attention to a mosnic in the altar 
nirlie, wliich represents the tmnsfi^urnlioii of Christ, with 
ilnsca, Elijuh, and llie llircc di&ciplcs, and at the side medal- 
lions of Jiistinitui, the founder of the con%'ent, and Tli«odora. 
As this pieoo seems to be eotemporaneous with the ervetioH of 
tlic bnilding, the reason becomes obvious why the foundation 
vaa formerly called the C/onrcnt of the Traosliguration, tlio 
name only yicMing rrlicu the hallowwl relics vf St Catherine 
M-ero received into custody. I am unable to understand on 
vhat grounds some recent authors have as&igaed tlie natno 
•* Chureh of Mary's Ascension" to the place. 

The most sncred spot is tlie chajiel Alyka, i.c. of the burning 
tiiisb, on entering which the fthoea inuat be takc-n from tlic fuet. 
The sjiring near by is said to b* the very one to which Moaet 
k-d J<-tliro'f sheep to drink. Outside of the church, and iv«ara 
vaulted posMge, Lie|Mins discovered several ancient weapons 

Land inscnptinns, which he thinks hare come down fii>m tiie 

'time of the Cru«»de8. He took copies of them. There are 
flcveral chapels for the various sects which used in former daj-s 

, In cfitAhtiah pitnrimni^ to Rinal, the Armenian, Syrian, Coptlct 
Greek, and Latin branches of the church (the Protestants havo 
noDc); but since the falling into desuetude of the old manner of 
pilgrimages thilher, thww chapels have lost their original urn, 
and are now seldom opened. IV'siilcs these there is tliL> singular 
spectacle of a Mohammedan moequc within the walls of this 
Christi.in convent, rcmaininf; to oar day as a proof and token 
of the former diminution of the Turkish power over the whole of 
this region, and built, according to the monks, in onler to pro- 
pitiate the rago of Sultan Selim, and to prevent his threateoctl 
destruction of the conwnt. Yet Uurckhanit fouml, in the 
course of hia examination of the manuscript chroiiiclos of 

;tlie fuundnlion, that the mosque must have been older than ttte 
lonkJsh tradition allowc<l, for it was in 1499 that Suiun Selim 
overran Kgypt; while b full hundred years before, as early as 
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\ 381, he found trace* tbat Mohamtncdan worsiiip was candactiMl 
in n mosque within the convent walls. Kvcn now Moslem 
[vilgriniages sooaetimes come to litis place ; and wlicn any one of 
eminenct* is a guest, tJie call to prajrcr is givcu from the minaret- 
Wc Icam' thkt tlio same lliiug took place as carljr as tlie time 
of the Crusades, and that it was regarded by the monks as & 
cruiiliing but inc%'itablc cfltamit}^. In the year 1116, Baldwin, 
king of Jerusalem, purposed making n pilgrimage to Sinai, but 
was dissuaded hy the rpprcseocntiont of llie monks that his 
coming would ooly awaken the sospicioD of the Moslems, and 
bring the cooveut under suspicion and into great danger. 

The old story, that Mohammed once visited this coDvent to 
show his veneration for Moses, would seem to be an idlo monkish 
le^;end. It is satd that he gave a 6rman to it, granting it 
noconditboal protection and security fur ever, but lliul this 
document was seized by Sultan Seltm and carried to Cou- 
staiitiiioplc as a rare \iivic, and a mere copy st^nt back. But 
Burckhardt thiuks tlie whole story idle Bud improlxtble. A 
copy which has been recently in cixciUstion in Uermany, and 
which alladcs spcciBcnllT to Christian priests and bishops, could 
never have come from Ttlohammed's head. Tiiwheudorf, who 
made a thorough examinatiou of tlie contents of the library at 
Sinai, and who conversed freely with Father Cyrillus, the best 
informed of the monks, treats the tale as found Atioulcs& Yet 
there is tliis to be said of it, that even noiv every Turkish 
Sultan, on ascending the tliroue, issues a firman through tlie 
hands of the Puslia of Hgj'pt, gmiitiug protection to the Convent 
of Sinai. This has generally been of little account with tlie> 
wild Beduins; but on the accession of Mohammi-d Al! it again 
assumed its old importance. 

Besides tlio security which is thus gained, there are other 
considerations arising from this close connection with Kgypt 
which are worth regarding, and which exhibit souie of the 
earlier obligations which lay between the ^foslems and the 
Christiana, and of which we now know so little. Touching 
this, is what Lcpsius writes' in 1845 : " The white and brown 
coats which the monks wear arc peculiar to Sinai: they are the 

» Vt. WUken, GtschielUdtr Kreu^jf, Trf-ipsig; 1831, Ft. ii, p. 408. 
■ Lvpnus, maauseript aocoiaiit. [Kug. Itmb*. in Doha's Autiq. lib. i 
tUenjrcm Ej/t/pt, tic.; tko, nuollier LruiaUtioD by M«c)u:nxk>.^Ep.} 
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gift of the Pasha of Egypt Tlie ptrepii«t Is said to bare worn 
n similar coat, and hcnco the TeDeratkm m «ltidl IUb Uendoig 
of coloara is held among the Anb<. MofallBnri Afi ImMelf 
rises from hig divan in the ppw c ne o of «njr ooe «1ki won 
savh a cont, and trcfltR him with mora respect Uwa if cfad in 
any oth«r garment In earlier tUD«a the UMoks received Ae 
revenues of the Cairo cnstotD-buoK', and rren Dov afl dMir 
goods paw frf«." 

The library of the convent h generally e l aaei, and onfidlf 
gnaided from the approodi or ow of -nskan. Hie nonfa 
thems«1vei speak oaly Grael^ Sbnc, md • Sttfe Anlile^ 
and have veiy tittle rr^rd for litefatoi* or Bbenry puiwiili. 
They often plead a pntended ofid«r feriaddfliglbeepeBipgof 
the libnry, the more rendily to escape the aigenieM tt m m t to 
inspect tho treasures vbicb Be bcried then. Biircftadt, vn, 
however, granted aeceas, and made good nae of \m offotttakf. 
Two years hviorc his visit, Mr Bsakei^ ^ Eo^Ahbh, had 
been admitted, and has esthnsted the nsaiUr «f ws As to W 
abont two tbooaand, iKarly i hr ec-q na rtgra of vlticli are ammb- 
acripts; nine-ti'ntbs Iw thfto^ l» be **'*"'*c— 'j sad Is W 
written in Greek. Sevcnl of the Orecfc mmtmeOftt W «s» 
permitted to carry with biai to Eo^fsodi 
Greek Metre, an oestmi «f heersisi^ hatsat ai '. 
finrt three boolia of the Ilt^ Ttmge&s of .£aclEyli^ At IfiAm 
of Euripides the begianfag of Hipfiljlw, etc^ «^e Itfer 
fate is not known ta eae. 

Burckbardt estimsted ^ awabcr af |wistiilOmk ka^i 
to be fifteen hiudred. T rpaini art H aiinaindlii^r Bstfdfls 
dieae are nsay lacnaabnls mi ArMe mmme^ifm, mm^ 
piayer^^oe fc a, extcscts beaa die giriytiHy **— g^, -. 
of the saint«. Tlw onty one wladb aecMd to 
eapedally vslnsbk wm a tbkk MK &e wad* ef 
edited by Henses "'rimifcblB^ In iifcisilka ii^ i 
aatfaonliip of ao masy feaetok TUieiaNaMAci 
not part with, bat lie paaatod Im ffMM wjlfc a. Iiw JIMta^ 
Odtjuv/f and one ja« as flaa «f da AadiA^ Jm the ■f**' 
meot which was fofSMrfy rai iiptiid by flaareUftikf' AsKff 
«sJd to bsve been teen by aaaty tnsdka a iHsmrf fti^ 
naanKripl, wnoaa ta Istten U ^U, aad fl^rf^M^ lac 
TiMbcDdoff w« aBabte»kfafc«tUtto«l*M«rtt»*V 
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it, notwithstanding the favour sliowo htm hy the librarian of the 
conreot, vbo permitted bim to take manjr other mannacripts to 
bis oirn room and copjr them there 

Of the original document, given to the superior of the 
convent at the time of ita erection by Justinian, we have now 
00 certain knowledge!. TisrhDndorf thinks that it taay be yet 
in existence^ bat he coalj get do trace of it. Ke founil, hon-- 
ever, w!iat mnv be a copy of it — a Orcek manuscript,' witli the 
heading *' Golden Hull given by the cclcbrnled Emperor .lu*- 
tinian to the abbot of the eucrcd Convent of Sinai," hat which 
certainty is not the original document. The same learned, 
traveller has given us additional information' regarding other 
mnnngcripts »ean by himf and vrhicb hud been overlooked 
before. 

The great confnaon which exista in the library, and the 
jeaJoua exclusion of strangers who would gladly investigate it 
closely, prcveou our reaching many valuable data regarding the 
varliur history of tlio foundation. But it is palpably ovidout 
and worthy of conuderation, that the convent has for many 
centuries had to carry on a bitter sorica of hostilities with 
opponents of a different faith; and yet despite the assaults 
whidi have been made upon it, despite tlie need to which its 
inmates have liccn at times subjected, and tlio violence which 
they have hnd to repel, their pRtienco, their mildness of de- 
meanour, and the wealth at their command, have always 
.iheltercd them from violence, and the convent has never passed 
oat of the control of its Christian possessors. In former times, 
it appears that it was made incumbent on tlie monks oE Sinai, 
by command of tlic Kgj'ptian rulers, to provide for the security 
of caravans of pilgrims passing ilirough their territory, t,*. 
between Suez and Akaba. To accomplish this it became 
nece&^ary for them to summon to their aid some of the Beduin 
tribes^ e>pei:ially the Szowabha and the Aleygat, and to givo 
them in consequence free access to the most fruitful spots in 

' Priiitwi in lUecdot. tacr. et pr>if. 185S (1861). 

3 For *n iatensling account of Pruf. TiettlioudarTi dlHeorory of the 
«clol.nite«I Siiwilio m. of ihc N^w Toit. and lb« last li»lf of tlw OJd, ko 
bUiDcmuir, read before the Hoy. Soc. of Lit,. Lombn, I'el>. lo. ]$05. Tt 
VIS ofataistd with thii gnuttttt dilficultf , and on the ocirauoQ of hk ifaiid 
Tint t« tho couTcmt. — Ed, 
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tho netgliboorhoocl of the convent; for the manks insisted] that 
.1 ustiDiiin's gift tu them ombraoed the poseesstoii of the (!iitir(! 
PeninsuU. As the iiuiuljer of tlie Beduins lucreased, the 
number of tlic uuiiiks iliiiiiDiaiicd ; fur there wcro once as muay 
as &i?c or serun thuusaiitt ftUitioned iit Lhe various cunvuiits lu 
the vicinity, Kud at last tho list was reduced to the few who 
inhabit tlie Convent of St Catherine. 

lu a document purporting to bo n contract or covenant, 
^drann up a.d. 1397 between the monlct and ttia Arabs, it is 
stated that at that time there were ax convents on the L'cnin- 
, aula in addition to that of St Cntheriiic, besides numerous 
' chap^ and lienaitagcs. Those wliieh have como dotvn to tbo 
present day, though oxiiting now only us roins, aro, besides St 
Catherine (the only one in a Btato of preservation) ami e!- 
Arbain, the Convent of KHjah on IForeb, the convent in Waili 
Fciran, which was standing as early as the twelfth century, the 
Convent of Tor in t!-^VaJi, the Deir Antus at the foot of (^m 
Shomnr, Tinted by Burckhordt, and that in Wadi BarAbra, 
vitiited by Lubunle. Pococko tells ns of tlie following additional 
ones which were to bo traced in the enrly part of tbo eighteenth 
century : that of St Cosmos and Damiaii in tho Wadi Tula, 
and tliat of tlie Apostles in tlie Mclga valley. A nunnery 
Btood upon ttio summit of Epistumi or od-Dcir. To tliis list 
can be added the names of two others, of which ItoUuson 
beanl in tho neighbourhood of Boetan, — that of St Peter and 
Paul, and that of St Mary; nnd tlie list, comprising a. full 
dozen, may be closed with the Bostan Convent, of which Burck- 
hardt speakti. Tlieru uru also other? — tliu Dcir Sigillye, on tho 
south-east side of Scrbul, fur example— which might be added, 
but of which wo have almost no knowledge. Tiie fourth and 
fifth centuries after Clirist were nrnjaeslionably the patmy days 
of the Peninsula : then were established all ur nearly all of 
llioso chapels, convents, hcrniitogefl, groltos, walls, fltairoasoa of 
rock, and paved roads, which are even now to bo everywhere 
traced in almost every part of the country. Even as late as 
the middle of the fourteenth ccntut^', De Suchem found more 
than four hundred monks living at Sinai under an archbishop 
and a number of prclulea. The monks claim even now to have 
a right to oil the palm and fruit trees along tho Gulf uf Akaba, 
and pretend that their right haa bcun confirmed by the Egyptian 
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aothnritics. Tfae original document which puts them hi {km- 
tcMion Utej do not exhibit. 

Borckhardt telli tu that the monks of Sinai, dca|>tt« tlieir 
ignonaoe, ara stwiys jjlfttl to welcome vigitors. This may well 
hnre been the cmo in the troablous tltiiM, sacli sa the [>eriod 
of the Fn*Dch powenlon of Eg^t^ of Wahablle reforms, and 
Mehmed All's wars in Arabia, S^'ria, and ICgvpl, ivben Seetxcn 
and Barckhtnit, rar« goeau, came to them, and brought them 
intelligence of wliat was treDSpirinft in that great world from 
which they are so complcivly sundered, and yet whoee fortonu 
iind fato may hare so {nim«<]tat« and so great effect upon the 
dcitiuies of the convent at 8inai. At the period of St-ctzen's 
visit, the cliief object of interest was the orertlirow uf the 
Osmaos, for that event would gire such a vast im|»ctus to pit- 
grinages by members of the Greek and Russian Church. At 
the time of Burchhardt's visit the convent v-iis rarely visiter) 
except by occasional Greek pil^mi from Suez and Cairo, but 
there were regular caravans which came from Jerusalem and 
Cairo which took their course that way and visited ihc place. 
More recently the number of educated and sct^utific travcUcra 
haa incroflied- The short stay which they usually make has 
prevented tlietn from adding mnttfrially to our knowledge; but 
of those to whom ww are indebted for their personal researches 
are Volney, who was here in 1793, Roziercs and Coutelle in 
1800, Seeucn' in 1807, W. Turner' in 1815, Bur«khanll in 
18113, J,, de Laborde in 1828, K. Buppell in 1$31, Wellstcd in 
1833, W. Schimper* in 1835, Lord Lindsay and Schubert in 
1837, Robinson in 183.t, Knssogger in 1839, Tischendorf in 
1644, and Lepsius^ in 1&16.* 

The only regular guests at the convent are the Beduina, 
oTciy ono of whom, in accorduuce with un uncicnt custom, has 
tbe right of demanding bread for breakfast and supper. This 
is pissed out to tliom, aa no Arab ixavo tho«« who are held as 
wrfa— 4be Jcbalijc — are ever jiertnitted to set foot witliio the 



< SMtaenX Scbimper's, and Lepnns' aeoouota a» aU in raaniuorjpt. 
[Shoo Bilter vratc, Lcpaius baa puUialwd has jooraal, mm] it has been 
Uantlst«d into Cn^^lufa.— Ed.] 

■ Jtutmal a/a Tour in the Lttanl, I.on<Ion IS30. 

' Hw moat nwcnt trnvclhn hnvo added notbiag' of itufortasoe to vkat 
was gireii \ij Uicae tneatioDed \a tbe text.— £u. 
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sacred enclosure, Forttmntcly ihcre is little or no good paa- 
tnrage in the ncigtiliourlioixl, and the camping gronndi of 
the B^dutus are for the most part at a coMsidcrahlo distance. 
Tlicir visits are therefore not 8o frequent us they n-ould other- 
wise be. Still there is rarely a day when the monks do not 
have to fill thirty or foi-ty Arab mouths. They ujod to be 
obliged to pvc other food than bread ; hot within recent times 
thnt obligation has been transferred to tlie convent at Cairo, 
whicli cannot pWitd poYorly, and wliich is obliged to furnish 
Kftry Bfduin who claims it with a bowl of cooked meat. 

Tiiia brings us to speak of the peculiar doubiu ralation in 
which tltc convent stands to the Bcdnins, who arc in pari its 
gbftfirs or protectors, and in part iu sermntg or serfs. Yet I 
cannot Altogether avoid alluding to immc observations of an 
English misslonarj- named Wolff,' which do not in every re- 
spect accord with the accounts which others have given, but 
which he made after repeated opi>ortanitic8 of conversing with 
tiK people living in the convent, his last ^Hsit occurring in ltj36. 
He was there in 182 1 ; and after supplying the stmngarB* roams 
with Eoglisb and Frvnch Bibles and prayer-hoohs, he wdled 
upon a monk named Gideon whose age was a hundred and Are 
yearsj sixty of which he had spent within the convent. This 
uld man showed him a History of the Foundation, in which 
it was ctfltcd that the foandcr, the Emperor Justinian, sent 
a thousand Christians from Servia (whom the Anibs called 
Subhinn), and besides theiie, mnxoni from the village Mattarea 
near IlellopolU, and that these men built the convent in the 
year 527 (this was the first year of tlie Emperor JuHliniao's 
reign). WoIIf t'jlls us further, that many of these Subbian, 
after fulling away from Chriptianily and becoming Mu**ulaien, 
and to continuing for many generations, in 1831 were baptixed 
by Father KalUlon. lie also savn, tli:it ^nme time since these 
Subbian (a word used rcry much in the same way and nnth 
the same signification with Jubalije) fell out with (lie monks; 
bwt seeing their camels and their wires dying in numbers, 
they regarded it as a sign of the wraUi of Heaven, and turned 
back to obedtcnce. These pcopio seem to have tlirowo off all 
Enropenn usages, and to hare completely a«iimitatvd t1iem««lves 

> J. Wolff, Jmtmal Aceovtit 6f kit JfbaTnnuy Labourt, Lttltr It,, 
LoodoQ 1839, p. 3tUs^. 
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to the Arab mode of liru. Tlio bareneie of tlio desert compels 
tliem to be iu a tnanuer dcpcmlcni on the convent, nnd to pro- 
long tlie existence of o tie wliieli niiglit Le more e»*i!jr hrobcn, 
wens U not for ilie distributiao of bread which the monks make 
to all tttc SLTviturs whu cluim it. The Subbian, or rathi^r the 
Jobttlijc, of which thoy form a pxrt, are now the garilcners of 
the place, and the gnards of the olive orchards, and a certain 
numbor of thetn are alvrays to he fouud within ihu convent nails. 
If what Schubert telU lu be a fact, that !ii the last contuiy 
there were ainorig the Jeballje some families which remained 
true to the Christian faith, and that in 1750 an old woman, the 
last CUrijliaQ of her race, was buried in the convent garden, 
the charge is laid with good reason on the monks, that they 
hare been recreant to their truHt, in allowing Christianity ta 
die out among tltow over whose spiritual estate they arc set. 

Schimper has had perhaps the best opportunity to study tlio 
habits of tliis mixed population which hcan the general name of 
Jebalije, and whose duty it is to diichai'gc the menial scn'ices 
laid upon them by the monks. Schimper was not allowed to 
cater tlie convent, but was compelled to encamp on the outside, 
where he was in contintial commnnicatioti with tlicse poor 
niiserahlo people in the coarse of his botanical cxcuraioos 
throughout the neighbourhood. lie saj-s that, hai-ing become 
apostab! to their old faith (allading to the Subbian rffcrrcd to 
above), and not being reeogniiied by the Beduins ns indigenous 
to the land, free-boni Arab.1, they hold the despised posiiion of 
a hate^l tliird class. Tlieir condition, accortling to Schimper, is 
pitiable: they are a hungry, thirsty, naked lior\Je of about a 
thousand Eouls; and in the bleak, inclement winters of Sinai, 
with only a few rugs to cover them, he was perfectly ablo to 
understand that their lot must be wretched enough. Their 
expression, that " they did not mind the heat of summer, it was 
the cold of winter that they feared," was perfectly intelligible 
to him. De9j>ite the abnse, the foul language, the cui'ses and 
the arbitrary rule to which they arc exposed and constantly 
subjected, de-spile the entire' neglect of their spiritual condition 
by the monks, he says that there are some noble fellows amoQg 
them. The must of litem herd in their poor tents around the 
convent walls, but a few areullowed to live witliin the building. 
This is confirmed by Gnsaegger and Scot^ea. Kiippcll, who 
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found the convont itwif imnk in |>overty at the time of his 
risit (1823), conceived so low an opinion of tlie JeUalijc, as to 
concluUo tliflt, oven if they were to hi? entiR'ty neglected by the 
monks, and perish, the world would lose vci^' IJirle in tlienj. 
He describes tlicir main occupation to be tlie distillation of date 
brandy for their nwn nae. But it is possible that the nnhappy 
reception wliicli this distingui&hed traveller had at the convent 
mar have coloured his views of the whole place and \%s ialiabit- 
ants; for, corning with his largo Arab rctiuuo, ho was taken 
for un enemy come to attack tho convent, and was greeted wiUi 
a volley of stones. It was some time befora he could prevail 
u|ton the monks to believe that his mission iros n pnrely peace- 
ful one. Ilenniker* olioivs a more hostile spirit yet, and declares 
that the convent is a kind of asylom for tho rascally priesta of 
the Groek Church, who ara «?Dt there for diseipline. Father 
Cyrillus himsulf \s said to have hecn a kind of priestly oullniv. 
Very different from the condition of (he Jobahje is that 
of the Towara Arabti, whom usage and ancient atipulationa have 
eonstituted the ghafirs or pmtcctora of the convent. 1 have 
already alluded to the manner in wliieli the gradual weak<?iiing 
of the monks* power has led to tho increased strength of this 
tribe. At the time of Burckhardt*s visit, their sheikhs numbered 
twooty-four, and their possessions were scattered along from 
Syria to the Red Sea. Those who live at a distance, however, 
do not shore in the advantages which the true ghafirs enjoy : 
they only receiiu a slight yearly subfudy of money or woolkm 
Bluffs. Tho Towara propijr, however, live not far from the 
conventf and sconr the whole cnnntry to get as much out 
of travellers as possible. Only the Sxowablia and AVygat 
tribes are looked upon as the real protectors of tho convent : 
the Mczeny, who have come into the country within a com- 
paratlx'ely recent period, have no claim to the title; and even 
of tho great tribe of the Szowabha, only the subdivisions Ulad 
Said and Oworeme have the actual duty of serving the convent 
laid upon tlicm : the Koreysh and the Rahamy have not even 
the right of escorting travellers and tranaportiog their higgage. 
Every one of tlie iribo Ulad Said receives yearly a Spanish 
idollar, and their sheikh holds in a business point of view the 
place of any of the Arabs who Ijavo dealings witli the coo- 
■ F. ilenmkcr, KoU*, p. 223. 
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tenL WIieDerer a Totrarn sheikh reporta himself &t the walla, 
he is entitled to receive at the hands of t!.o monks a portion of 
bread, coffee, sugaTi Map, and occasiooully a batidkorcbicf and 
physic. 

Of cnnrse imny diHieulttes niiil much btltcr feeling arise at 
limes out of this relsuon ; for if the shvikh-prolector ia not 
ntisfiet] with the gifts which lie receives, be iminedialely dis- 
plays his hiMtiltty to the inunka, Inys waate thvir garden, and 
Bi jtea prisoners of them when they are on their walks outside 
the walls. £vcn nuirdcr has bocit committed on tltem, aud htige 
stones burlvd down upon the convent from tlit; hipb cliffs above. 
Nothing remains to be done under such circumstaucea but to 
conciliate (lie sheikb. It was for this reason that Volnej, who 
visited most of tbe convents of Uie Iluly Land, all of which 
are surrounded bj hostile Beduin;, called tbetn cages, where 
the monks live like prisoners, and depend even for their daily 
bread upon the good-will of the wild hordes that encompass 
them. He gives the number of the monks at Mount Sioiu u 
fifty. In 1816 tbeso came under the protection of tlic power- 
ful Posba of Egyptf Mohamnit'd Ali; but intclllgetit trnvellers 
have- etippo«cd that it would be hotter after all to buy up the 
favour of tiic Bedains with ten or twenty Spanish dollarn, than 
tlial of a Turkish protector with a thou-innd. The monks try 
to keep up a grout rcsi^ect for their warlike preparations, in the 
eyes of the Bvduins, by firing off from time to time the inaigni- 
£cant cannon which garnish the walla of the convent; bnttbey 
are very careful never to slay a Hoduin, out of a wholesome 
feur of the revenge which would be sure to follow; for the 
offence could only ho atoned for with blood. Yet, in spite of 
all these didiculties, the monks avail tliemjclves largely of the 
good traits in the Bednin character — trustworthiness, and a 
willinpiess to be propitiated by pref-cnts ; and they rightly re- 
gard it as a merciful providence that they are brought into 
contact with wild Arabs rather thnn with the utterly false and 
insatiable Turks of Syria and Egj-pt, by whom llie couvent 
would long ago hai-e been wrested out i>f Christian possession. 
Serious dilliculties ariae but seldom, and llieru i.^ sometimes a 
real feeling of amity between tlic monks and the IJ*:duins { nod 
the slioikhs ha\'e sometimes bi*en ndmiltcd within the garden 
walU to make business arrongementa nith Kurujicans. The 
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common Arabs arc, Iiowcver, never permitted to enjoy this pri- 
vikge, and tliev must bo coiuiouniciitcti with by slioiilinj; from 
An Aperture in the naU about thiny fcot from tlie ground. 

The number of the monks was twenty-tlirw nt the time 
of Burclthiirtlt's visit, twenty at thot of Robinson'ii. Schubert 
gives the number as fwenty-six, but says that some wore ulwnys 
■Ttrnj saliciling alma. Among them there arc a cook, a dis- 
tiller, a baker, a thoemakcr, n tailor, a carpenter, a emith, a 
RUSDO, and a gardener. The most of thorn ore old men of 
from wventy to eighty, according to von Schubert, but in tho 
full possession of xll tlieir faculties — a Tact which is arcounted 
for by tlie sahibrity of the climate, M well M by the strict 
regimoD of the place. They bnke excellent bread, and distil 
very ^ood date brandy called rack! ; their fare consists of totip, 
vegetables, fruit, levies, olives, and dried fish ; moat is disullowod 
the whole year. Strangers have set before them Hcv, a stew 
of goats' flesh, dried fruit, and racki. Twice in the day-time 
mass is read, and twice in the night: the discipline of the 
monks is strict as to food, fasting, and prayer. The most of 
them are from the Greek islands : they stay osually but hftlf 
a dozen years each, and then return and glorify tlienisclves for 
theu* niariyrdooi in the wilderness among the Beduitts; yet 
there are some in the convent who have lived there for more 
than forty years. The sister convent is in CniiT>, where 
Burckhardt found eWut fifty monks and a superior ; that at 
et-Tor has fallen to ruin. 

The monks are under the general control of a prior, whom 
the Arabs call the Wakyl ; but the Ikonomos (OiVdi«/iov), whom 
the Arabs call the Kulob, is the real resident head of the whole 
estuhli^hment, nnd conducts nil its nfFnirSi The onlrr of monks 
of Mount Sinai, widely Ksltercd through the E^st, whoso con- 
vent at Sinai is as sacred to the Greek Church as Jcnisalcm is 
to the Eomish, is under an arehbishop, choeon from the monks 
of Sinai and Cairo, and confirmed as a matter of form by the 
Greek Patriarch at Jerusalem. Fonncrly Iho archbishop n?- 
sided at the Convent of Si Catherine ; but since its income ban 
become much reduced he lives elsewhere, as his entrimce into 
the convent would give occasion to the Beduins to make mon- 
strous exactions. Lord Valentia' was assured by the arch- 
» O. \k. Vilenlis, JVortb, toL ui. p. 877. 
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bUbop himself, then rcsitlinr* in Cairo, that it would be oece*- 
sory to grant tlio Amtjs 100,000 piastres, or nearly £S50, avctc 
he to be escorted to the conveul ; and Burcklianil heard tlie 
warn set much liigher — £1500. BcudttSj \\.\a\ havu ibo right 
of entering Ihe great gate of the convent with tlic archlisUop. 
On tliis account, since Father C^tiIIus, who died in 1760, no 
archbishop has resided at 8iiiat ; and the great gate has not 
been opened since llie early part of the last century. 

With the greatly reduced income of tlie convent, and with 
the falling off of the nuniber of pilgrims (the formerly nume- 
rous Anneoians and CopU» have now entirely discontinued their 
visits, and there are hardly sixty visitors in tlio year where 
there were thoosanda once), it follows that the outlays must be 
pro|>ortionateIy small. Kt^cry monk received two coarse 'n-oo11«D 
gamiants in a year; and nowhere except in the church and in 
the archbi^op's apartment Is there any display of luxury. The 
prime necessities of life, wheat and pulse, are brouglit from 
Egiypt; yet there is not absolute regularity in the cotiveyance 
of them, and the monks have been known to be with only uno 
month'i: provisions on hand. Dates, fniit, and vegetables they 
get from their own gardens. The supplying the hungry Beduins 
with bread is ihe greatest draft upon the resources of the monks: 
four thousand dollars a year, BuiL-khardt auys, will banlly defray 
the expoue of this one item. Yet it must be said iu conclusion, 
that the poverty of the convent is its greatest protection. 

A few \vord« must be added relative to the garden, and tm 
the climate of Sinai. 

The Iictght of the moontain, as well as its latitude and 
longitude, used to be among the riddles of geography. The 
latter lias been determined by Ruppcll to be 28° 32' 55" N. lat. 
and 31° ST* 54" E. long, fi-om Paris. The early scientific travel- 
lers, Kiebuhr and Seelzen, were not suflicieutly provided with 
instruments to settle such matters; and it was only when Kuppell 
came on his second visit in 1820, that the lirst accurate niea* 
surements were taken. The service which this distinguished 
travcUor has done is very great. More recently, Kussegger, 
Krd), and Stoinheil have repeated similar invastigations, but 
with slightly different results. 

The absolute height of el-Arbain Ruppell ascertained to be 
536G feet (in all the following mc' -^enta the Paris foot is 
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meant), but Husscgger set it a little higlier — 5464 feet. Tbo 
former made the elevalion of Sinai to be 7035 feet, tlic lalttT 
7007, a difference of onlj sixty-t«'o foot. Steinlicil and Erdl's 
b«comotrical niGnsm-ement of the Iieight of tlie Convent of St 
Catbenne is 4725 ft-ct nbovo tlic sen : ibcy found the peak of 
Sinai to be 1071 feet higher, that is, C79G fwt. Russoggcr 
gives the elevation of the convent 5115 feet, that of Sinai 1982 
feet higher, tliat ie, 7097 feet. According to his tncasurcnicnti, 
the convent lies 349 feet lower than the ruins of cl-Arbain, 
and must onjuy a rather vnrmer climate than that in the 
LeJja; but this is an unsettled questiou. It is possible that 
there is not so much difference as 349 feet between the height 
of the one and that of the other : at all e>-ent«, it cannot be far 
out of the way to afsign an elevation of about 5000 feet to the 
height of the convent garden above the sea : but we aro not 
able at present to ejieak exactly on tho subject Tho cslablish- 
ment of a meteorological station on Mount Sinai would be of 
gi'cat service, not oi\\y for the determination of points of local 
interest, but also of general geographical importance. 

The garden, and the kinds of fruit which it produces, will 
perhaps give ns some insight into the cttmate of Sinai. The 
whole winter long, beginning with November, tho mountain is 
covered with snow ; all the jMUses are closed, and the summit 
nnapproachable. Browne found, snow as lato as the 23d of 
March. In the garden, however, it does not remain long, 
being speedily uK-lted by the sun ; and stoves are not used in 
the convent. The tnie simoom is not directly felt in these 
high mountain posses, although its inflaeoce is doubtless per- 
ceptible. So different is the climate from that of Kgypt, that 
although it is a degree farther south than Cairo, fruit ripens 
two months later. Apricots, which come to maturity on the 
]^ile in April, at Sinai ripen only in Juno, The trees of tho 
convent garden yield orangea, lemons, almonds, mulberries, 
apricots, peaches, ^>eani, apples, and olives, — the last named of 
snperior flavour. There arc also, according to Schimper, 
cgranatcs, jigs, damsons, and grapes. These all thrive, 
and yield well. Though ice is found in the gorge as late as 
February, yet tho cold is not of a harsh and biting natnre, nor 
is it of long continnnnco at a time. Some tmvellers have laid 
much stress on the excellent care which Is taken of the garden ; 
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biit I am invliacd to attribute mncb of tbc tbrirt to ibc admir* 
able protrcliuu aiTonled bj tb« stocp and btgb mouDlain vralls 
wbicb hedge U in, giving it ft cUmiitft wbicb '» not uuliku tlmt 
of a gre«n bouse. It is possibI<^ howcvor, tbat the mea«ir(»- 
ni«nt<i of Kaiiiptz* mny yet U> pro\'eil to be correct, wbtch 
assign A much bnver ab^jluie bviglit to Ovo base of Sinai tban 
Rup[)ell and Russeggcr bure ajuigncd. Ilis comictiona of 
KbrcnbcTg grant but 3400 fcut as tlic hdgUt of tlic conroiit 
above tlia sco. 

lk>«i>.lcs tbc fruits mentioned above, the gardi.>n prodaoca 
soubo vegetables, and would mora, were it watered as well as 
the garden of eUA.rbaiii. There ore benns, lettuce, oniooS| 
cucumbers, melons, and a fcvr ornamental shrubs, among 
which the cypress is tbo most conspicuona. Not many of the 
moults visit Uie garden excepting tboso wboM duty it ia Co till 
it. The droDghC ia often very trying to it; and some yean, 
nben there is tlie promise of a plentiful harvest, the Beduina 
ravage it, carrying off uU tlte produce, oad compel the monks 
to buy it back from them. 

Von Scliubert, in his Travels, bos given a more minute 
account of the flora of the Convent Yalley and ita vicinity, to 
which the reader is referred.' 

As to the temperature, Browne foand almonds in Uoom 
on tlio 24(h of March, liobinson, who was there also at the 
close of March, found tlie country suffuring severely with 
drought, but was delighred at tlie rich green of tbc garden^ 
and ttie softness and purity of tlie climate. It was already 
warm, and in the valleys hot at mid-day, but in the morning 
and evening it was delightful. Scltunper was there in the 
summer, in July and August ; in tlia convent garden, where 
lie pitched his tent, tbc heat was sirMom 31° U., and never 
reached 33^, though in tbu most rvtin-d clefts it was extremely 
hot. Yet be felt at once, and recognised, the induonco of that 
high plateau, 5000 feet above the sea. The simoom, as has 
b«fin remarked, is not fcU there, although it has doubtless aa 
tudireet inSiience. On the great plain el-ICaa it is powerful t 
and in the vicluily of Suez it is so scorching, and carries with 

' L. P. Kimpti. iu Hal!. AB^irm. IM, Zeit. 1830, Aug. No. 146. p. 6M- 

* V.Schubut, lUitt, ii. pp. 307, 3&1 [puuss quotcJ in lUtter'a Enttm^k, 

uv. p. 63 1], 
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it sometimes sacli a ircP^bt of da&t, that travellers liave in 
some rnses' keen unable to use astronomical instruments. 

Tills nntptl wind, whose influence is so ilcadly, is preceded 
by a perfect calm, and by an intense beat, only to be compared, 
according to Scliim[>er, to tbat of a furnace. At tlio distance 
of one foot to one and a half from tlio gi'ound^ it is impossiblo 
to breutlio; for it u liolter there llian higher up. It almost 
seems as if the earth itself were exhaling tii%. Gradually this 
lower stratum of hot air rises as high as tlireo or four feet from 
the ground. Suddenly tliere rises n gentle wind, but not from 
any special quarter: it sonu strongtliens, and bears a kind of 
impalpable greybli yellow dust, tvhieli, sifting down, covers tlie 
valleys as if ivith a thin gauze-like vdl. Speedily tlie sum* 
in(t5 of the moanlains, so lately bathed in pure aunaliinc, are 
hid from view. Tlie wind increases la a hiirricouc; sharply 
Cut irrcy clouds nre tbcQ seen covering the mountain-tops. 
By this time the temperature is the eame at all points, and the 
radiation from tlie earth ceases; tlie duat-clouds which 611 tlie 
valleys or mountain gorges, uod the highly electrical »tateof the 
atmosphere, show that tli« Mmoom is blowing. This was the 
aji|K'aranco of this pliciiomenon as it was observed on Uie lOtli 
of June 1835 in the Wadi Ucbran. Aa early as half-past seven 
in the moniirig the first sense of discomfort wn-t cxpen'cnced ; 
at nine the heat was intense ; at eleven, tlie groyish yellow veil 
spoken of above covered all the mountain gorges ; at twelve a 
high east wind rone, which lasted till suiiicl, and then died 
away. The wholo honzon wus strewn with detached grey 
cLowls; and on the next morning th«r» was blue sky again, and 
a fresh invigorating atmosphere. When tliis wind springs up nt 
some di-itaiici^, and approaches, instead of being generated by 
the intense heat of the place whera the observer stands, there 
is seen nn the wcateiTi horizon a grey strip of cloud, which it>- 
crcoscs in sisv, oiid whose increase is followed by the strengtlien- 
ing of the wind. When the horizon is completely covered, the 
wind is high, hot, and relaxing to the syatem. This is the 
simoom, agninU which the traveller finds it some protection to 
lie down witli his face to the ground. It is only this form 
vrhich is ever felt at Sinai, thotigli in tlie lowest wadis in lite 
neighbourhood both kinds urc c.\pericuceJ. More fearful lliau 
1 K. Kny^W, iMlye in Cemif. ^Utr. 1822, vol. I. p. 679. 
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the simoom is the chnmsin, frequent in the dp-fiert of I^gypt, 
which Tischendorf encountered, and which makes a journey 
perilous during the months of May and Jnne, when it prevail*. 
Schtmpcr, wbo was at Sinai from June to September, says that 
June was very hot there, hut aprrcablo ; July and Auj;ast 
wero much hotter. Towards lh« last of August the Jehalije 
are much suhjcct to Intermittent fevers, which are ascribed to 
exhalations from the waters standing a long time in their basins; 
for it ia mainly those who work in the gardens who suffer most. 
In November the basins ar« supph«d with fresh water, and the 
fevers cease. In addition to intermittent fox-crs, sun'Stroke and 
cholera are experienced, and severe cases of diarrhoia and colic 
are very common ; they seldom prove fatal, however. The 
plague is unlfnown at Sinai. In the low-lying district of et- 
Tor, intermittent fevers begin as early as April, and last ODtil 
October and November: they return eveiyyear to those who 
have once been attacked ; but those who live in the region 
seldom die, while they are often fatal to strangers, 

I have already alluded to the sounds, like caitnonades or 
peals of thunder, which the monks have often spoken of to 
visitors ; they were the cause of Durcldiardt's ascent of the 
mountain. Ue ascribed them before he went to volcanic 
action, but liu found nothing at tho mountain to justify his 
hypothesis. Von Schubert, at a later day, heard allusions 
made to great falls of rocks, which perhaps might have been 
observed from the summits of the niouiitaina, but which were 
invisible at tlie convent. Tuniir's' aix-ouut of a great fall of 
locks in the Lcdjn is tho only one which ve possess from tho 
hand of an eye-witness. Nor have wc any account (that of 
Morison' excepted) from any traveller of tiioso fearful thunder- 
ntorms n.t Slna! which sweep down upon the mountains during 
the autumn months, and which do not disphiy their power 
and tlicir fury in tho spring-titnc, the season whc^n most visits 
to tho region tiro made. But if the noise caused by the 
echoing through those gorges of a more pistol-shot is as grand 
us Iiord Liiid^ny ha.i represented it, how solt^mnly siihlimo woold 
hare been the peals and tlie crash of thunder to a people lilte 
Israel, who on tlie plains of Eg\'pt had never known such a 

* W. Turner, Journal ((fa T'ntir in tht Lnanl, Lend. 1820. 

* Moriion, Itel. Mm. U. p. i(H. 
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fearful spcctsde! Tlit-j were nover mndo to know, in the time 
of tlie visitation by plagues, how powerful a ivuapoa in the 
liiind of Clod is the llghtning-tiolt. Hail and r:iiii hud been 
experienced daring those plagues, bat tlic rour of thunder had 

' not been licard. Bui thunder and lightning acconi[>uni<>d thv 
awfal giving of llie law upon Sinai; and Jehovah impressed 
that wliotc trembling people with n Dense of Ilia majesty, by 
approaching tliem wrapped in tlie fearfully Bplendi<l garment* 
of the ligliLning's llanic. The glory of God the Creator Jtas 
manifested itself in many and very diiterent wnys. At one 
time Ho had bidden tlie wnlors mount to ju«t that height, nnd 
cover the face of the world to just that dcplli, whicli Hcemed 
fitting in Tits sight; and ttien Hit word has gone forth, and there 
has twen an end. At another time lie had whispered to Elijah 
in the still small voice; and anon the same word which on 
Horeb Bank into that thrilling vrhispcr, rose into the sublime 
peal and crash, in wliich God gave to His people His Will as 
their Law. ^Vhcnever the sunlight streams down upon the 
earth and glorifies it with splendour, every sensitive and feeling 
soul declares that it feels in this the nearnexs, tliu very presence, 
of God. Nor is it deceived in it ; for thu world i^ nut a mcro 
watch, which the Creator onco wound up and then dropped 

Lfran Hij hand, !!iati<(fied that it would go on of itwif withont ihc 
Teoognition of a sii<)ta)ning power. There are miracles tranHpir- 
ing aronnd us everj* day and everywhere ; and the most refined 
speculation and the most exart analysis cannot penetrate so far 
into the organization of anything, into the p1iy!«ical forces of 
Tiature, into thing* imponderable, as to understand more about 
the origin of nil things than simply this, that God doe$ as Tie 
will. And in the liiNtury of that strange Hebrew people, He 
put forth His power just as He may and does e%'eri now, and 
as men who aru learned in many things might see Him do^ 
}iad tliey the gift of spintual discernment. The lightning may 
kill, or under the direction of God it may oven make alive 
agUD, and plant its own fiery nature in the breast of man. It 

I'lDiy do more. Made to be the niantle in which the glory of 
God abides, it may hccomu the memorial of His dealings with 
man, whose lustre shall be imperisluiblo. And so it was on 
Sinai. The mighty God, who made heaven and earth, and 
who sustains as well as creates — He wax present in the thunders 
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nf tliat mount, not to defeat lad eontrndict the coarse of 
lUttir^ but to exalt and glorify \l ; to placo wocilor hy t!i<> 3ld« 
of vondcr, and to BU men with that sense of His uliuigbty 
power, whicli we should all feel if we oouM view llic present 
as we y'wvf tlit- pa^t, if we could erea now see the hand of 
God ia all His rrorkj. And that there was a fearful storm 
at the time of GoiFs appearance to Ifirael, !s manifest most 
clearly, nior.t coiiviiifinpty, in evwiy verso of the nineteenth 
chapter of KxoJiu. Tlia writer of tliat account did not think 
that he was enfcchling it by coupling with tlie appearance of 
God the terrors of tlimidcr aii<l Ii<;litniiig. He full that it only 
Qoited so great an event with the hi^^hest elements of sublimity 
which t3ie earth contains. That scene was to he so grand in 
all its setting, as not to bo understood by a single speciator as 
msrely subservient to a temporary purpose; it was intended 
to be so sublime as to be risible to all men age after age, 
century after centary, and for thousands uikpu thousands of 
years. In all the ekmenls wlticli make a scene impottng^ that 
was the grandest which ever transpired upon the earth; and well 
was it said that no man should touch tJie mountain and live: 
well might it be, that for those days the mountain over which 
Jehorab was to hover, and where He was lo commnnicate His 
will to man, should he a hallowed place. We nil are familiar 
with the account. We all remember that when the morning 
of tlie third day had come, a thick cloud fell upon the mount, 
the lightnings flashed, and the thunder pealed ; tlie sound of a 
trumpet rung clear and yet clearer, loud and yet louder, along 
those winding gorges, and over those broad plains. The great 
leader brouglit the people forth from their camp, and placed 
them where they might behold the majestic scene; and well 
might tlio rudo Israelites shrink back from the quaking and 
smoking mountain. Still louder rose the voice of the triimpel, 
and the Lord c»lle<l out of the mountain, and Ptoses went np 
and received the commands of tlic Must High, 

Kor less amazing, \cta miraculous, was the result of this 
stupendous re^xlation — a covenant of God with His pcuple — 
which gave them liberty in place of slavery, and took tliom 
from the low estate in which they had so lung been placed, 
and set them in » place of tlic highest favour ; breaking 
the yoke with tlic one hand, and 1 *hem with favours 
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with the otbur. Now they knew tliat thej had to do nith not 
mei'cly Uiat frnrful God wliom other nations believed in and 
worsliippedj but a tender, gracious, and compassionate God. 
A liorJc of people waa transformed In a day into n nation ; 
and to them was givcu not only the snhlimc conception of Uiq 
lenity of God, but even tlicn, and in tlie wondew of Sinai, 
there was displayed the rudiments of the great revehntion of 
God as a. Snviour. And thus nil that came afterwards, oven 
ttiat whicli came in the fulness of lime, may be n-ferred back 
to thi-- day when QoJ appeared amid clouds, and lightning, and 
thondt-T, and the trumpet's tone. Even what yens must terrible 
vcilvd what was moat prceium, and the aspect of thu day gave 
no warning of the gentleness of which it was the precursor. 

A distinguished writer of our times has said that, before 
the law was given on Sinai, the children of Israel were not a 
people ; nor did they have a God, in any such sense as they 
did aftur that day was past. It was tht-n tliat they iirat cnmc 
to a real kuowledgo of God — that tlie names Elohiin and 
Shaddni first gained their signiSeance; and Jthorah itself dates 
hack to Sinai, and its thunders, for that new impress which was 
thenceforward to give it its unspeakable sanctity. 
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SBSBAL— THE WAD) FXIRAlt (fARAN OR PriAUAN)— TBG WADt UOKATIEB. ASD 

nie otbTiEicis AiMACurr. 

fllERE are ttirve direct ways of passlug from (lie 
Sinai to the SerWI group. One is tlirougli the 
Tery moderately elevated coantry west of tlie "Wadi 
llcbran and through the plain el-Kaa-, another » 
by the Wadi Moliiha, leading directly across from the uppor 
part of the Wadi Hebran ; and still anolli^ is by the broad 
carve of tlio Wadi el Slieikli, wljicli circles round from the 
northern base of Sinai, till it comes to cI-Bucb (itic gale), a 
narrow pa»3 which connects with ihe eastern 6tde of ihc Wadi 
Feirnn. Tho direct point of connection between tlic two 
mountain groups or nj-steni* may be said to be that Xakb 
Haui, or Pass of the Winds, alluded to in another place, where 
the ascent is difficult indeed, compared with the niorw cir- 
cuitous routes on the east and on tiic west, but which trarellers 
geticrally select in consequence of its directness. The Wodt 
Hcbran as well as the plain eUKaa, and the Wadi Fviran, lie 
wholly external to the high central mountain group, and the 
passes which have been spotten of penetrate and break up its 
extreme north- western prolongation ; but the mighty volcanic 
forces which onoo worked oo so grand a scale through all this 
region, did not confine themselves to the region which wc dis- 
cassed in tlio last chapter, but exerted so powerful an effect 
towards tho norOi-west, as to upheave anotlier troct to the 
height of GOOO f«-et, tliat is, to the base of the central Sinai 
district, and to give to Serbal, in comiH-'nsation for tlic lack of 
the attitude which the mountains of the otlicr groups enjoy, a 
surpassing wildncss of aspect, and a richly pinnacled summit, 
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wliich ire scctc for lo Tuiti among tlie other mountains of Uie 
Pcninsuln. Yet, despite the majesty of ila form, and the para- 
disaiciil bcautj of Wadi Feiran at ila base, despite its grand 
isalatioR, with do lieiglits coinparnble to it on the coAt, north, 
and west, till within a very rucuiit time it has remained un- 
noticed and uuiiaincd, visited by no Europe»n traveller, and 
invested with uo charm of interest. No religious traditions have 
pointed it out as the scene of grt'at evenly and consecrated it 
in the eves of men. It was first studied by naturalists, not l>y 
thcolngianft ; but arcliicological science has found in it a liclier 
prize than was anticipated; and we now know, thai in pre- 
Mosaic times, as well as later, Serbal has been invested with a 
reverence whicit bod not been suspected. The mountain and 
the liL-autiful vale at its base have thus won new interest, and it 
is much to bo regretted that we nrc not as yet in the posscsfion 
flf knowledge sufficient to elucidate all dark poiutj which may 
arise. 

Before Cai-stcn Nicbuhr's visit in ViCi, I um not aware 
that uny Avntcr has given us tho name Serbal. Pococke, who 
passed in L738, has indicated the existence of some very high 
mountains near the Wadi ** Pbaron," but ba.1 given no detailed 
deRcriptian of them, nor connected any names with them, 
further than to designate a pait of bis map devoted apparently 
to them by the word Sei'ban. The observant Morison, who waa 
hero in 1()97, b tbc only one of tlio older travcllera who has 
described the AVadi Feiran with any detuiled uiiuutvness ; and 
ho speaks merely of the desert and the mountain of "Pharan," 
without distinguishing them by any other name. 

Niebuhr t«lb lu that on tbe 13tb of September, and on 
the seventh day of his juurnry from Suez, and a hundred and 
twelve miles from that place, hu turned aside from the direct 
route to Sinai, and entered the vale of Feiran (at the base of 
Serba!), where his Arab companions lived when not on their 
wanderings. He gives no detailed nrcount of the mountain, 
only of the vale running eastward from it, which, in coiiie- 
quence of its abundanre of date palms, he prefers to any other 
part of the Peuinaula which he visited. Ho heard that in the 
neighbourhood tliere were the ruins of nn ancient city : thi* h« 
wished to visit ; hut as his attendants had all disfierscd, ho wu 
■ A- UorisOD, Hciat. hit&iTi^ue, It. Toul. 1701, pp. 114, 115. 




nnaUe to find it, and on tlie following dsy it was oecessarjr 
to procee<l oq his wny. Nieliuhr conjectured that the name 
FarAn, as he spellt^l it, was the foiTticrl y renovrned I'hAniD, and 
tliat it has hutxlly changed its form in tlie sligltteat since the 
days when the Mosaic account v>-m indited. The mountains 
whicit liern it in on buth sides are, lie aays, of sandstone, 
roingk-d here and there with patches of rvA and hinck granite. 
It was dry at the time of his visit; but he was told that after 
heavy and protracted rains the vate is sometimes so filled wikli 
water, thut it is uninitabitable, and the Ai'abs have to flee Co 
the mmint»in3. Nii-buhr says that he saw only a portion of 
the whole vale, probably only nn outlying arm, and that he was 
sarpnsed at the small amount of fruit which he met there, tlie 
Wadi Farin being so notable for its fruitfulncss. But tho 
Arabs told him that the portion to which tliey went wilbont 
him, was so abundantly supplied with date orchards, that it 
would amply meet tho wnnts of many thousands of people ; 
and it WJ19 a well-known fact, ihnt from this place, as well 
as from the gardens west of Jcbel Iifusn, large qnantittca of 
grapes, apples, and dates were carried every year to Cairo, 
to bo exchanged for com and clothing ; whereas the Arabs 
from other and less fruitful districts only took wild goats, 
charcoal, gum, and tmiall stones for liand>mills. In the middle 
of SeptembtT, the time of hLs visit, the dates wore not yet ripe. 
After turning back from the Wad! Feiran, a four hours' march 
brought him to the main route towards the south-east, which 
be had hitherto pursued ; and at nightfall of the same day he 
reached the outlying border of the Jcbol ilusa district, one 
hundred and twcnt}'-thrc« miles from Suez. 

ftforison, who made lib pilgntiisj^c to $inai about the end 
of the seventeenth century', tells us that he encamped near a 
large ^ring in the Wadi Fcirnn, the only oue of the whole 
neighbourhood where he found human habiliitions made of 
stone, and not portable. The village of "Pharau" consiaCs, 
he Bays, of u dozen stone hut* or hovels, offering at best bnt 
a pitiable protection ; but on tiie summit of a ver)' high moun- 
tain (?) there are the massive ruins of a castle (t), apparently 
built by tho Saracens as a defence oguiust llio Caliphs oi 
Egj-pt, but destroyed by tlie latter. 

There is oo doubt that the seat of a. culture nut Christian 
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in its c1itira<rt«r, aUadcd to by Antoninus I^Itirlyr ns esisting iu 
tlic middle of tlie sixth cciituiy, as vrell as l1ie Christian city of 
Faran s}H>keri of by Kilus about tlio close of cho fourlli cen<- 
tury as sitniitcd ou tbc "great bigliwuy of travel," and in tlie 
most diMisoly i>ojmIat«l part of tbc Peninftula, were licrc^ in 
tlie Wadi Fciraii, little as bas becu the account made of it 
by modern travellers. If the observations nmdi? by I.iaant, 
the engineer of K;*v|)t, wbo fur sevt^ral years lived during tlie 
summer montlis in Fi-inin, were commuaicated to thti world, 
they would doubttcas tlirovr much Itglil on the ardiu-ulogical 
cbaructvrof tliv place and its vicinity. It is only ainco 1815 
that wc liavo begun to receive full acconnta of ibc Wadi 
Fcirnn. Turner, who explored the place in 1815, Burckhordt 
in 1S1'), and Ruppclt in 1S17, and again in 182f), have cod* 
tribnted much to our knonledgo : but it is to Lejtsius, whose 
researches arc more recent, tliut we arc indebted for explora- 
tions of the bigliest value. 

Turner,' an Kn^tish traveller, rrho passed through tho 
PoninMilA in 1815, reached Wndi Feinm on bis return from 
Stnni, U'hieh he U'ft on tbc 7(h of Augost. He speftks of 
fniding a tamarisk grove on the second day, at a place which 
he HUp{)ased to he tlie Wodi Fciran, notabte for the supplica of 
raanua which were hruuglit tlicncc. Tliough the tamarisk 
trees were generally only about ten feet in height, yet so 
luxuriant is tbc whole vegetation of lite vale, n» to form tho 
most marked contrast to tlie bare rocks which hem it in on 
OTcry side. Tlie entire district, which partakes of great fruit- 
fulness, is about five miles lon^ and is full of olive, almond, 
date, tamurisk, and palm trees. Vet in comparisoo with iti 
former abundance, when it used to supply Sinai as well as 
Cairo with fruit, it seems to be but a tangled jungle. It 
extends from noith-west to the south-oast; and its stony path- 
way runs along between gardens, whoso eastern aides often 
exhibited the remains of walla, here and thero m contionona 
tines ; and here and there could bo seen either nutm-al or 
artifici''' cavefl, extending into the red, white, and grey walls of 
roch which vine at the sides of the wndi. These motley coloured, 
sltattered walls rise steeply, indeed in noma places almost pcF> 
pend'cularly, hundreds of feet, and are overgrown with brush, 
> W. TaniiT, JimrH. ^a Tour in tht LevaHt, Load. 1830. 
vol.. 1. B 
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and arc animated here aod there by wild goftts springing from 
cliff » cliff. From them a loud and clear echo rings down into 
tlio v.illi<y. In th«> shadow of the palm trees ]a.y the scattered 
tents of the Beduins who ]!v« here, gradually diniinlshiiig in 
number towards the extremity of the wadi. Around them, and 
forming a kind of giixHe* Turner eaw a niiml>€r of sliattcrcd 
fragments of stone walls ; these lie supposed to b« the remains 
of a fallen Arab town. This was at the north-west end of Uio 
arable litnd: the nubactras (seder of the Arabs, lotu* napgea) 
which grew around the ntins were the last tracer of the great 
ferulity of tlic Wadi Feiran. Soon tlie walls closed in againj 
leaving only that long and narrow passage, beaatiBed only with 
occasionnl acacia trees, to which the Beduins give various 
names, but which is niost commonly known as the Wadi Mo- 
katteb. Still, despite Turner's conjecture about the '* fallen 
Arab town," he concluded that the Feiran vale mast have been 
the seat of the ancient church and episcopate of Pharaii. 

Tlie French c.\)>cdition, which passed only too hastily through 
a few years before Tinner, in 1800, made some valunbic obser- 
vations on the ruins just alluded to, which tlioy found to bo on 
a plalcutL uinety feet above tlic level of the valluy, and sur- 
rounded by a brick and red sandstone wall. Tliey ascertained 
them to be tlic remains of an ancit;nt city, whicli, according to 
the traditioas both of monks and Bcduius, was once inhabited 
by Christians. On one of the neighbouring heights (the pv 
du Afoulin) they diKXivercd the relics of an ancient church, 
built in tlie same 8>tyle with the ruins at the base of the moun- 
ta'm; but in all thc»e architectural remains, together with soma 
grottoii hewn in the rock, tticy did not discover a trace of any 
remarkable beauty or grandeur. 

but far more valuable than tlieao observations were tlioso 
made by that keen-sighted traveller, Burrkliardt, on tlio occa- 
sion of Ilia vi^t to the Wadi Feinm, and his ascent in tSlij of 
Mount Serbal. lie it was who first inadu us acquainted with 
the topographical relations of those short and dilhcuk passages 
through which the wind sweeps bo fiercely that they bhar the 
name of " wind passes," ajid also of ihat lunger and more 
accessible way kuonu as tlie Wudi ol Sheikh, wUicli has a 
very high degree of interest to us, as tlie great physical link 
wluvU couiiucls Sinai and Serbal, and which forms a broad 
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cnrved clefr, the most mnssiTc in character of nn}- in the 
Peninsula. In hia return from SinnI to S«rbnl, Burckliorrlt did 
not traverse the wliole extent of tlio Wadi el Sheikh, but after 
one day's joiinie\' from the t-oiivuiit he turned down from the 
Hnhn into ttic Wndi Selflf, a de«p gorge winch plunges down 
a dcwccnt of almost 2700 feet before it entvi's the western end 
of 1 lie Wad i Slieikli, nnd thus entered the Feirar vale; but 
upon his first going over the route in tlie spring of the same 
year, ho had eomo from the norlh-west over the regular road 
to Hebron (which is for a pan of iu course the ino«t norlhcm 
Suez ronte, »nd the one tntcen \>y liobtnson, Husseg^r, nnd 
othprA), and had pused by the western moulh of the Wadi 
Seldf, and had traveracd the whole of the Wadi Sheikh. Of 
it h« has given us a carofully prepared and accurate acconnt, 
which sabscqucut travcllor« — nmong th*ni Scciz«n, Robinson, 
Russegger, I>epsius, and Koller — have confirmed; bo that wo are 
now in the posjiession of so full an array of fact.t, as to allow 
a monograph to be prepared, nliich shall contain Cfmclusiona 
applicable to the physical stnicturc of the whole adjacent region, 
and particularly %'alimhlc for the ehiridation of the pliysical 
diaracter of the Sorbal group and the Wadi Feiran. 

OI6CURS10N [. 

TUK VJU>t EL SBEIxa— TOE BnOAn C7CRVED (HXTt LtXKINO TUE StKAl AKD 
TU BUBAL MOUMTAIN ^WJVt% 



Tlio Wadi el Slicikh, from its commencement at the Raha 
plain, where Jta height al>ovo the sea is ahuut 5000 feel, falls, 
ID its descent to its confluence with the Wadi Sclilf, about 2700 
feeU Tet its downward coarse does not terminate there. Still 
1, to tlie narrow pasa railed eI-Ru«?b, its dcEcending way 
lues without any intcmiption ; for aIllioiij;h no rigid 
measarcmenta have been taken of the height of tlic latter 
portion above the sea, yet it has been noticed that the waters 
which tumble down from the Rnha plnin do not cease their flow 
andctagnatetbere, but continue onward till they reach the Wadi 
Feiran, and then through this and the Wadi Hcbraii make 
tlieir way to the sea. During the violent rain-storuiA wlitcli 
tonictimcs sweep over the i'eninsalSj the Wadi cl i^heikh cod- 
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liacts such a bo<1y of w.\t«r to the Feiran vale, tlinl it resembles 
a lako. Vet this is of most tinfn:v]netit occurn-nce ; fur the 
nuns which fall in this region Jirc alwavs t«m]>i)rai7, never 
continuous, and are often witliliuld su long, tlmt all trar«3 dis> 
l^pear from the siirfacc of tlie ground, and even the vjirin^ 
AeiDKlvee hccomc dry. Thvrc are Eoniotituvd utitircly rainleM 
years ; bat when thU U not the case, and tlic whole countiy U 
flooded, iho Waili el Sheikh becomes tlic recipient "f conntlcsa 
vatorcourses, and conducts the streams whidi thi-y pour Into 
it doiTD to the low 1-nIc of Fciran at its end. Bat vbethor in 
time of rain or in time of drought, the grent cleft always 
remuDs; and from tliu conflucucv with Wadis Ueh, Selaf, au4 
Akhdor, tlie Sheikh rise* towards Sinni and sinks towardi 
SerbnI. Burckhardt's account is tlie most fall, and must be 
oar main guide. 

As the traveller emerges from the Wadi Osli, and ila 
ndghbonrs the Berah and the Akhdar, and enters the AVadi el 
Sheikh, Iiis feet pass from tlio saodatone and limestone of the 
noEthero and western portions of th« Peninsula, and touch for 
iho first time the soil of the centi-al granite region. One of the 
first signs of the change is the taste of the water, n-hicli becomes 
sncct, pure, and cnjovable. In all the sandstone and limestone 
regions it is brackinh or bitter, wlicre there is water at all. To 
this rale Burckhnnlt adduces only two exceptions. Even m 
tho Wadi Oxh the traveller begins to perceive that ho bas 
reached a diCferentljr lasting water. 

" Fi-om tlic Wadi Osh," saj-s Burrkhanit, " we continued 
in n S.E. direction, ascending slightly : the raUey then becomes 
aarrower. In two hours wc came to a thick wood of tamarisk 
or tarfa, and found many enmcU footling nn their tliomy shoots. 
It is from this evergreen tamarisk, which grows abundantly in 
no other part of the Peninsula, that the manna is collected. We 
now approached the central simtmltA of Mnnnl 8inai, which we 
had h\ view fur several days. Abrupt cliffs of granite, from 
six to eight hundred foet in bright, surround tlic avenues leading 
to tlie ehsvatcd platform to which the name of Sinai is specifi- 
cally applied. Tliesu cliffs enclose the holy mountain on lhr«e 
aides, leaving the b. and s.R. sides only, towaiils tJio Gulf of 
Akaba, more open to the view. On both sides of the wood of 
torfa trees extends a range of low hills, of a siibstaoco called 
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1i}- tlio Arabs tafalj nliicTi I Leli&ve to W principally a tletritut 
of the feldspar »f grnnite, but vliich nt first »glit huti u]| the 
apIH-urance of pipe-clay : it is britllp, crumbles easiljr iKtuTfu 
the fingers f>B*l leaves upon them iU colour, which is a pale 
fellow. The Awhs sell it at Cairo, where it is id request for 
'taking stuiiLS out of cloth, and wbonj it eervfs the poor instead 
of soap, for wuslu'ng their hands ; but it is chiefly used to rub 
the skills of a.^H's during snnimer, )>eing supposed to rcfrt-sli 
ihcm, »nd to defend them against the heal of tho son. 

*' At itio end of three hours we eutered the ahore-mcotioncd 
rdiffs bjr a narrow defile, about forty feet in breadth, with per- 
pendicular grauite rucks on both sides. The ground is covered 
vrilh saud and pebbles, brought down by tlie torrent, whicli 
ruahfs from the upper region iu lh« winter tinifc. 

** lu a broader part of the pass an iiisulatt.-d rocic, about 
fivQ feet high, 13 shown as a place upon which Mo«<;3 ooca 
1, whence it has the nauie of Moknd Seidna Musa {Moses' 
iting-place) : tho Beduins keep it covered with grewii or dry 
srbe, and some of them ktss it, or touch it uitb their hands, 
{n passing by." From the nccoaiits of earlier trnvellt-Ts — for 
example, of Davison and E. Wortley Montagu in ITGl — wc 
Icara Ihat then this stone was called Alohamiued's Rcstlug- 
lace, — a cin^umstance which, like so many others, indicates 
confusion which exists in the Arab niiud about these two 
personages, and the consequent interchange of tlieir names. 

A little beyond the vnlk-y widens, the niouutaiiis on both 

'tides mceding, between wbith the Wadi el Shdkh udviuicca 

southward with a continual slight ascent. On the east side the 

traveller passes a narrow gorge bearing the name of Wadi 

Mohsou ; and in the background formed by this divergent wadi 

a vrell la seen, bearing the same nnme with the wadi in which 

it is found. At the outlet of this gorge tliero arc knolls, 

some cases a hundred feet high, mado up of fallen debris 

alone. At this point tho character of tho granite changes, the 

^fine-grained stone, in which masses of pure quartx are found, 

[giving place to the coarser stone of the Sinai mountains. The 

uipo of the peaks changes also ; the sofhieas of outline which 

lianicterizcs those on the northern district disappears, and the 

wild, and grotesque forms which made the central 

mountains conspicuous begin to appear. Au hour's march 
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beyond the Bir Moliscn tlm« is a second defile, in vlilch u 
found ihe spnng known an the Abu Seueir or Abu Suwctrah, 
Ijring about four thousand feet above tlic Red Sea. 

The Wndi cl Sheikh again widens, and eight or ten houn 
fartlicroa the traveller cotucs to the tomb of Sheikh Sal«b, 
from whom, in all probabiUtv, tlie n-adi has derived its name. 
To the west, an hoar aad a half away, Burckhaiilt saw, u[ion a 
high hni, a spot of fine pasturage, <:!dled t-l-Fureiu : there are 
now cultivated Bdds, bouic trct.-s, und thu rentuius of a convent. 
The place is in the possession of Ulad Said Arabs. Sev«n 
hours and a hulf farther on is tlie Raha plain and tho Convent 
of St Catherine. 

The vegetation found in tlie neighbonrhood of this place 
makes it very uttractirc, in cotnparison with the savage wilduc.<« 
which pRvalU almost cvervwiien: else in the Peninsula. A 
little rough stono bouse, containing the coQin of the sainted 
sheikh, surn>undcd hy a wooden partition and green twigs, is 
tlie ccntml object of interest to all Bcduin pilgrimit. Around 
the walls their poor ofTcriiigs are tuspeoded, consisting mainly 
of osliich featlicrs, ostrich eggs, camet halters sod bridles, bits 
of fiilk, strijfs of ribbon, and tlic tike. 

Hoarding this Arab saint the accounts arc at variance. Bjr 
Bome he is said to be tlie founder of the tribe of Szowabha; by 
others lie is reputed to be the eminent Moslem prophet Szolcli, 
of the tribe Thamoud, and uiciilioufd in the Koran ; by others 
again, uid Burckhardt numbers himself among ttiese, lie is 
thought to have been a local saint. Scetzcn, who was hero in 
1807, on hia way from Bccrsheba to Sinni, calls tlic place the 
Chapel Kebbi Szaleh, i.e. of the pro]ihet of that name ; near 
by he saw a little stone hut, and a. burjHng-ground of the 
Beduins. He says tlixt the Szowabha, Mezeny, and the 
Aleygat tribes, alt make pilgrimages to this shrine. 

" Once in every year,'* eays Burckliardt, *' all tlie tribes of 
the Towara repair hither in pilgriinnge, and remain encamped 
in the valley round the tomb for thincc days. Iklany stu'cp are 
then killed, camel-races are run, anil tlie whole night U poiued 
in dancing and ainging. Tlic men and the womeu arc dressed 
in their best atUro. Tlie festival, which is the grealejt among 
these people, usually takes place in the latter part of Jane, 
wlien the Nile begins to rise In £gj'pt and the plague subsides. 
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and ■ csravan leaves SlnKi iuimedintely nflerwarda for Cairo. 

It is just at this period, too, that the dates ripen in the valleva 

of the lower cliain of Sinai, nnd the pilgrimage to Sheikh 

t&Ielt thus becomes tlie most reoiarkaLIc period io the Beduin 

year." Yet notwithsIandiDg the solemnity of the feast at tha 

grave of Sheikh Sznldi, whose oaino is hardly eecond to lliat 

of MosM anwDg ttie Aralis, tlie true " date harvest" feast 

cAnnot take place there, in consequence of tlie fact that ttie 

palm cannot fiourisli at eo great a height aa that poi'tion of the 

^Wadi Sheikh where the tonab is found. That great "date 

hharvest" feast which is held in the Wadi Feiran is, moreover, 

tBtJier a secular Uiao a rcligioiu affair, while that at Sheikh 

Srakh's grave b purely religioui. Schimper, who was prcseot 

on one of these occasiuni, has given in manuscript au accoant 

of such an observance, tliough }ie apprehended it to be given 

ID honour of Moses (1), and not of an Arab sheikh. He says 

tliat a camel was killed with aomo ceremony, prayers were 

repeated, the fle^li of tlie ciimcl distributed and eaten with 

relish by nil, himself included, and the blood offered as a gift 

.to the lyord and to Muses. Coffee was then taken, and then 

' ]>ipc3 ; and with smoking tlie mmaiuder of tlie day was spent. 

Two houra after sunset the dancing commenoed. This, although 

accompanied with singing and the dapping of hands, was not 

at all hilarious iti lis cliaracter, hut was exCL>ediogly modest, 

^Bedate, and withal graceful. It did not seem like revelry, hut 

like u trut.' religious commeinomlioiu On the following day 

tliey all went to Sinai, and there offered a slieep in sacrifice. 

W. Montagu' gives tu also an account of religious ohser- 

at the tonih of Sheikh Sanloh. His Arab guides a|»- 

ched the place with great reverence of demeanour, repeated 

D prayer before it, and strewed t[»e heads of their camels with 

dust, in order that those poor creatures might share in the 

bene6ts which their prayer was expected to bring. Immedi- 

^fttely uftenvards n wcthcr was slaughtered and consumed. 

Tischendorf has also given a glowing account' of one of 
these great feasts at the tomb of Sheikh Szaleh, or Salech, as 
he spclia the name. It very happily rounded out lus pilgrimage 
to Sinai, and formed the last step of his journey. "1 now 

■ J. Puakerlej. Joun. I.e. in It Wiilfiolc's Trav. p. 3^G, Note. 
> TbcbcudorCi 7>awlr in At East, Eng. edition, p. 93 et aeq. 
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rvMlved,** he i»rs, ** npon stopping iluring the festirnl of 
Saledi : my gnides were rejoiced at tbis, allliougti lliey bnd 
not dared to express one well for it. Iti company witli ib« 
troop that hod advanced to meet tnCj I cntav<l the large 
coiDmon tent. Tliis tent, in which from forty to fifly sat in a 
circle, wiu completely closed only ou two sides. On the aorib 
it offered a view of the h«rd«, dromedaries, and eiunels, and 
tha baggage; townnti the- tooth n firo was haming, at which 
coffee was mnde niih all dc^pntch, and forty steps beyond it 
stood the grave of the prophet fr^slily ctJoarod, recalling to tny 
mind and giving new moaning to the Savtoar 6 wordv, ' Woo 
unto yon, scrihcs and Pharisees, hypocrites ! for yn are like 
onto whited sepulchres, which indeed appear beautiful outward, 
but ara within full of dead men's bones, and all unoloiuiuess.' 
The prince, or superior of the chieftains, sat by the tirv with 
his coffee, aa the general host. His appearance was dignified 
and pleasing. lie was one of the largest of the nannber^ with 
manly, energetic features, brown e;>-e9| and a dark heard. On 
hij head was a while turban, from the centre of which was 
perceived the red fex. He had no covering upon his feetf 
but his chief gurmcnt was an unmually long white gown of 
light woollen stuFF. Several smaller tents were connected m a 
line with one large one, and these were closed on all aides<^ 
even the entranco was huug with carpels. 

^ In the course of a brief hour the festal procession around 
the tomb of the prophet commenced. The women were pre- 
sent, most decorously clad, nnd wholly concealed. To tha 
sound of that oft-mentione<l music which orlenlnl women 
produce with their moiithn, the procession ascended the hill, 
passed around the tomb, and then entered it, where the women 
nppearc<l to pray for a short time. In tlio procession young 
fellows led tlw sacrifjcial iambs, from which, upon the smnjiiit 
of the hill, a couple uf locks were sh<trn from ihc brow, and nn 
incision made upon it. This was followed by the general 
slaughter of these fifly or sixty lambs. They were then hung 
up at the tents, skinned, and cut into pieces by meiuis of the 
Inrgt; knives, which served also as weapons or short swords. 
Wlitlst ttio meal wag preparing at the fire, the interval was 
occupied by dromedaiy-races. Tliis was aa attractive spec- 
tacloi From four to six cavaliers gotlupcd pn»t the tents upon 
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these Dobic animsldj wli'icb were caparisoned with costly enrpets 
linil ornnnK'tils of laothor-of-pcnrl. Then followed thu foasC of 
meat anil oatmeal brend ; u jug of excellent water was ilio 
only drink. The* dance which was to Tollow was broken up 
hy a violent rain-storm. Tlic bead sboikb took it very good- 
nalnredly, however, and said, 'God sent it, and therefore it 
must bo good."* 

IZuBH'^^ur, who took the road from the convent at Sinai 
through ibc Wadi el Sheikh n.s far ai to the place where the 
caravan ronte to Suez diverges to the north-west, iJint to the 
Tih mountains to tJie north, and that to Akaba to the north- 
east, and who tlien climbed up to the high rolling plains which 
border the Slieikh wadi on the nortli, tells us iliiii up to tite 
place where ihu main routes diverge, the granite of the Sinai 
group is found — a cotii'se red. rock intersected frrqueiitly with 
great veins of greenstone and porpli3rrjr. The face is usually 
bare, and great fissures, soinetimee extending vertically entirely 
to the base, are of frequent occnrrence. But on emerging 
from the Wadi el Sheikh, nnd tteppng on the broad onilying 
plateaus of tlie Tih mnge, an immediate change is perceivetl in 
the geology of the country, tJio granite being exchanged for 
sandstone. But withoat going farther in that direction now, 
I may allude a little tnor« in detail to the varieties of stone 
found in the immediate neighbourhood of iho Wadi Sheikh. 
In that notable passage, called usually the Pass of the ^Vinda, 
which forms the most direct link between the Scrbal and the 
Sinai group, there is a large amount of porphyry present in tlie 
granite, and here and there are detached musses of it existing 
ill great f|unntities. On the other hand, the granite which is 
found in the southern portion of the Sinai mouiilains is the 
same in character with that found among the central peaks of 
the group. 

This granite is, witli somo alight modifications, thu same in 
its gcologicol character from the bts* of the mountains to iho 
summit; moreover, it is tlie same with the celebrated gnuiite 
of Assuan on the Kile, and of Mount Sa'gett in Sunnaar. It 
very reudily cleaveit, and with great precision, and sumeticnes 
the face is left as :<inootli m a gluM, when) masses have been 
^dctaclicd by natural ngciici<:», and have fallco. It is not to be 
understood by the reader that tlils granite is entirely homo- 
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gencons io its character : it is not, and veins of greenstone are 
found, extending ereu to tlie very sommit*, yet not forming an 
important clement. The Schab plateau is the geological con- 
necting link hetween Serbnl and Siiiais it is not level, but 
rises towards Sinat, which stands at its extremity like a high 
wall ; vhile Scrhal, with its no less jagged front And pinnacled 
brow, terminates the lower end. Still, al>i>vc tliis Sehab pla- 
teau may be seen iJie long, but only moderately lofty, Jebcl 
Kurcia ; and from this extends, in a south-eastward dLrection, 
die real grajiite heart of the group. Upon the walls of the 
great granitic mountains there may be teen the fairest play of 
colours — the red of the rose, the red of blood, tlie white and 
the blue of quartz, the yellow, green, and black of the scanty 
micti. 

Tliere is a quality in the granite of Mount Sinai which 
is wortliy of an allusion licit;. Tlie first five hundred feet of 
the . ascent from the convent reveal only a coarse-grained red 
granite; but at the height of about half a tliousand feet, the 
character of the rock cliunges, the grain becomes Bner, and 
there is an accession of (juartz. Tliia rt*aclie» to tlic very 
summit, and the stone of the itppor part cleaves into small and 
shar|>.An!tlcd pinnacles, at once distinguishable from the coarse 
and nidely severed walls which form the base. Tliis fine- 
gi-aint'd granite is very like that of the granite mountains of 
Bouthcni Germany, but very unlike the c(mu:sc ground stone^ 
rich in feldspar, of Norway and Sweden, as well lu of the 
boulders of Pomerania and of northern Germnny. 

Mount St Catherine deviates tlic most widely from the 
granite typo of the Sinai groui), and parlalces so largely of a 
porphyritic character, that Kiissegger, wlig hns rarefully sluilied 
the geology of this whole region, and whnsc third volume oon- 
taios the most elaborate account of it, has called a mass of 
granite porphyry*. This careful geologist ^^■as the first to call 
attention to the fact, that the line of porplayritic rock strikes 
directly across the Sinui group nf mountains from norlli-uast 
to south-west. In tlic gorge of the Ledja, the por|>liyritic 
rdbk is found extending mach lower than on the castcni side 
of Sinai. And this law eeems to run through the entire pOT- 
phjTitic rocks, that outside of the Sinai group of mountains 
tliose rocks run in a general direction of cast and west, but 
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that within that group, wb«tkcr thej Arc found sm^W in 
exoeodiiigly niimorous vuina, or in iiiuiioii«e maiises of o pure 
r[iialil^', ihey run in a gL-uGral direction of north-east and 
«rath-wesl. For enorraons masses of pure porphyry arc some- 
times found ; and they have this peculiarity, that whereas tho 
granite ia often interpenetrated with porphyritic voius, Uic jjop- 
phyry is never interpcnetraled with granite veins. 

Having gone through tho Wndi el Sheikh iu the direction 
leading upwards and towards Sinai, and having examined witli 
some care ita physical characteristics, it now remains to reverse 
our course, and trace it downward from the Itahs plain to the 
"Wodi Feiran. This siDgle wadi deserves the most careful 
study, and will richly repay it; not only bccaosc it is tha 
largest feature of its kind in tho whole PeiiinHulu, but becauso 
it is lliB only available route open to the children of Israel on 
tb«Jr way from Egj-pt to Mount Sinai: for the narrow paas, 
now often takvn hy iravullers, called the Niikb el tiawy, or 
Passage of the Winda, was entirely useless to them ; no number 
of people could have marched through, still leas could herds of 
cattle, or laden beasts of burden. It is tliereforo almost certain 
that the Hebrews journeyed by way of the broad Wadi el 
Sheikh. 

These t«o circumstances, the magnitude of the wadi, and 
its aluioat certain use by the cliildrcn of Israel, conjoined with 
tlie additional sanctity imparted by the grave of the Arab saint 
interred there, have made the Wadi el Sheikh (pronounced 
"Wadi e Shech) the most eck-brated of all the Sinsitic passes. 
It is, too, the most inhabited of all ; for allliough there aecms to 
be no population in the wadi itself, which seems to the truvcller 
deserted and silent, yet tho neighbouring gorges, so many of 
which open into this great central duct, aro full of life. As 
we get nearer tho mountains the supply of water increases; 
and the traveller, on penetrating these gorges to tlieir extreme 
limila, finds this to be the case here. A supply of water leads 
to pasturage : this fctxls the Arab's goats and camels, and 
yields him tlic few simple elements which he needs to make np 
his Some. This explains, too, why not the lofty mountains 
alone, bnt every littlo cliff, knoll, gorge, spring, every pliysienl 
feature, however minute and insiguiQcant, has its name, — n fact 
which seta almost all travellers ia wnazouient. 'l*he Arabs 
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know Uic nftmc-it of only the most marked objects vrhen ihey 
are some dJatanco from their home, but tliey have a most 
reSnod nomenclature for the region where they live, 

The Wadi el Sheikh is conspicuoui for still another reason. 
Ila ttrfa or tamarisk trees yield tliu Wst supplies of maiuia, of 
which I shnll e'penlc more at length in nnother place. But noir 
I will briefly recapitulate the facts brought to oar knowlcd^ 
by two careful esplorers : LepsiuB, who passed thmiigh the 
wttdi on the 2.'ith and 2*>th uf Mai-ch I8:iri ; nnd Barou Koller, 
who was there in tbe Bantu month 1840, but who, alihoiigh not 
going farther down in the wadi, after leaving the couvcnt, 
thaa to tlie place where the routes to Hebmn and to Akaba 
diverge, yet saw the country under drcumstancus ho peculiar 
as to merit a special allusion to them. 

Barou Koller tells' asj on hU first day'i march from ^fonnt 
Sinai, he entered the Wadi «1 Sheikh at Kfount Aaron: at the 
opening tho wadi was about four hundred paces broad. He had 
hardly cnlOR-d it, Iiowcvlt, when there burst upon him a furious 
riua>!)toru), which compelled him to desist from bis joumoy, 
dismount, and pitch hii tents. Itiit to his amazement the rata 
showed no signs of ceasing, and continued to full in toiTents 
through the whole day and the next till three o'clock in the 
Efternoon. During its fall, tlio rocks wlilch bcm in tlic wadi 
were converted into llllte picluresc]uc cascadt-s, and the whole 
appearance of nature was as utterly unlike its ordinary aspect 
tliore BS can bo conceived. Tlie result of this singular experi- 
ence solred a problem which had till then been an open one, 
and showed us that there do at times \\w. most nolent rain-storms 
sweep over the PcninBula, wearing deep furrows in the soil, and 
plunging dowu vast masses of debris from the rocks. Tbc 
truth of this account has been donbtod by Faankericy,* simply 
on the ground that it does not chime with the results of his 
observations; a weak argument, and one which is easily ovcr- 
ibrowD by facts, notwithstanding the successive years which 
sometimes transpire without the fall of any rain. Whoi 
Fazakcrley was there, tlic Arabs insisted that tlicro bad been 
nona for five years. 

' Extmot front Bnron fColler's itinerary of hia tenrtoPetra from Mount 
Slafti u> Akaixt, i& Joi'm. of the lioif. Gtcg. Soc. o/ LonJan, 1$I3, vol. si. 
* J. FuokurlcT, jouni. is B. Wulpole't TrvixU, p. 367. N'oUi 
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On tlie second cla^'a niarcli, Baron Koilor fotmd tlie Wadi el 
Slieikh expand from a nidlli of four hundri'd to cigbt hundred 
paces. Pursuing Iirs wiiy, lie traveraed the narrow pass d- 
Wuttatjuli, which conducted him to a broad plain whusc naino 
he caIU Jercmiych. Soon after he loft tbe Wadi e) Shcikli, 
and took a cro&s wudi called Zalakiia or $(!>lt?gn, which brought 
.him to eUAin, the place where the regular Hebron and Akabu 
routes diverge. He then coHtiiiucd Lis journey to the latkr 
place. 

Irt'psiits has given tn admirable account of his jourocy in 
Ikfnrch 1815 through the Wadi el Sheikh; but it exists, much to 
my regret, in matiuscrlpt. From it, however, I can draw some 
facta which will throw li^ht on iha topograiihy of the region. 

Lcpsins passed into the wadi in a north-easterly direction, 
skirting the eastern baac of the Jehcl Furcia, and by the even- 
ing of the s«cond day lie had traversed the entire great curve 
whioli the Sheikh makes, and had reached the Wadi Rimm at 
ttie foot of Serlial. Along the sides of the wadi, through which 
the camel path glides tortuously, there sre abmidaut looie and 
brokeu rocks: but upon tiiem there are no itisciiptioiis; the 
hard nature of the stone huriiig protected them from the haud 
of luao even in the very neighbourhood of Sinaij where pil- 
gruns might especially wUii to leave tlieir records. All along 

' the way he found that all llio minor <ibje(!ls had their name; 
every little bend in the road even had its special designation. 
He also saw the mounds or hillocks of debris in the wiidi which 
RuBSCgger mentioned ; bub ai these wm the n»ult of the action 
of the elements, and are moro or less mutable in their charac- 
ter, he found with mucli reason that he could not adjust their 
position to Russegger's description. A little more than an 
hour's inarcli beyond tlioso rubbish piles, the wadi narrowed, 
ond he parsed thn>ugh a deStc which he calls el-Bui:b» the gate, 
but which is evid>;utly nut the one mentioned by Lord Lindsay 
and otiiei' travellers, which tcrnunates the Wadi Sheikh, and 
forms the entrance to the Wadi Feimn. The name is probably 

■not an uncommon one, and Is applied to buth the narrow passas 
of the Wadi Sheikh; the one mentioned by Lindsay, and tho 
one mentioned by Lcpaius, where the wadi begins ti> run west, 
leaving the Jebel Oef at the coat 

Soon after tho Sheikh turns to the south-west, and at that 
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pitco the abuDfUnce of tarfa ti'eea bef^na, which gives to tb« 
wadi lh« namo by which Koll^r, Rappcll, &n<l others, har« 
called it — tlio AVadi Tarfn. The tarfn. or t-tmamk troo in the 
tree which yields tJiat sweet, nutritioos, and mysterious manna 
which wme have Kupposrd to be the food of the children of 
Israel ; a tree which, althoa<;h found ia other parts of tlic 
wjtdemess, ia not met at aoy other place in any abandanco. 
Nor is thore in the Wadi Sheikh n long-continued grove of 
them; after nn hour's nuiivli they become sparse, and soou 
diiappear. There are, besides, a great number of slimhs grow- 
ing in the wndi. 

Lepsiua continued on his way, meeting no inscriptiona as yet, 
but finding every object which he passed, however unimportant, 
bearing a name. At one little wadi which opened into the 
Sheikh he halted, allowing hi;t guide to go up it, and jirocure 
ak his home, which was there, a new camel saddle. A Ini^ 
number of gnats and donkeys issued from it, and crossed the 
Wadi el Sheikh, disappearing in another wadi whicli diverged 
OD the other side. He soon found an increafled growth of the 
retem or rattani; and as he drew nc^ar to Surbal he passed a 
rock covered with inscriptions. This w:is near the comer 
formed by the branching of the Wadi Sehab to the loft. The 
inscriptions were sharply and carefully cut, and easily copicd4 
Soon after ho came to a second rock with inscriptions, afto: 
passing which the Wndi el Sheilth boro to the nurth-nnrth-wcst. 
Leaving it here, Lepsins turned to tlie left Into the Wsdi 
Rimm, which leads to the rery foot of Scrhal; und on a hill 
close by, on the summit of which he found a ruinLxl stone hut 
and a spring of water, he encamped for tlie niglit. In this 
Wadi Kimm, rocky as it is, and well adapted for inscriptions, 
but not especially interesting^ LepMUs fouiid not tlio trace of 
an inscription. 

Before taking leave of the Wadi el Sheikh to pass to the 
ooDsidemtion of Wadi Feiran and Scrbnl, it will be well to 
take up a subject idtudod to but a moment or two since — the 
tarfa '^am or mannn, which is found so abundantly at one spot 
in the Wadi el Sheikh. It is a question of great interest, 
whether the exudiitiun of that tree was identical, as has been 
claimed by some, with the maima which was used as food by 
the cliildreu of Israel. 
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NoTF. — Tie J/aiwa of tht Sinai Ptninsula. 

The Tamantt aai iu Difmoa—The Manaa-nmnc/OM Itntilttt—The 
Manua/ound in oiierpartt ft/At Earth, ujteeially that q/ A/rica and 
Hitktr Alia. 

The tamarisk or tarfa tree of the Arabs {Tamarix tallica 
tnanmftra^ Klii'b.), wliich h generally associated with tli« pro- 
ductian of mnnnn, is by no moans universally found njino tbo 
Peninsula; indeed, it is wlioUy wauling in the eastern part of it. 
Nor is it found at all licigbta, for the mnnnu-producing variety 
cannot grow at an lilevatton of 3000 feet above tliu sea. It ia 
tlicrcforc not found throughout tlie whole central niountaia 
region, and in the Wadi el Sheikh it is not seen excepting in 
the part below the height just mentioned. Nor does this tree 
lloiirljl] and jHeld its gum iu the extremely dry regions of the 
Peninsula. These liinilatious exclude il of course from a large 
part of iho whole land, and lietn it in witlun a very rcntrtctcd 
domain. The places when; it is to be found are well knowa to 
tha lleduins and the monks, and their accounts entirely coincide 
respecting these localities. It will bo necessary for us first to 
sue what tliu facts arc, as ihcy exist now, regarding the pro* 
duction of manna, to compara the various sweet ciudutions 
which arc found at different parts of the earth, before wc arrivo 
at the data which wc need to inteqiret the Mosaic account of 
the manner in which the children of Israel were supplied with 
bread. 

Carsteji Kiebuhr, wlio carried so keen and observant an 
eye, was anxious to inquire into the nature uf that tarfa gum 
which is found in the Btnai Peninsula, but his visit was mado 
too late in the year to accomplish this object, the supply having 
all ceased for the year at the lime when he passed through tho 
country-; but in Persia and the Euphrates district he aftrrwards 
had an opportunity to examine^ the mauua which is found in 
tliat region.' Maoy of the earlier travellers — Rauwolf, Fahri, 
Delia Vallc, Tlievenot, and others — were doubtlew familiar with 
tlio ancient story of the full of nianna, but they seem to liaro 

■ See Nicbialir's TVntvlt, Eng. c<lition. Abo Sain. BocharU cb tatiia 
Stoitnx iptcitboB el <k geitrt tinmiini iltnatm Dtttrt. in OjijiiJ. eA. IttK^ 
fo). fitn. iii.; GeegrajAia Sacra, Ckatiaan, foL 871-679. Compare also 
IIoKuaiuUGr, Ila-diffKh dtr UU. AHcrihuiahtMde, rol. !r. 1830, pp. 310-327. 
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ukon nn pnins to dUcover whether any nniilogoos pliencimonon 
appears at pretcnt. Tlie acute German tnivelk-r, Btfrnanl von 
Brejdcnbach,' wlio wrote in 148li, and the French Pierre Bclon 
du ^Uns, vtio visited tlic East ia 1550, arc honourable excep- 
tions. Th« first of th«« two remarks tccuratclj', that in the 
month of August Ihorc is found in die Talleys near to Sinai a 
certain manna, or " bread from heaven," which the munks aad 
Arabs collect and sell to the pilgrims wlio come that nay. It 
Fulls, he says, at daybreak, or just before, in dro]>s like dew, or 
hoar-frost, cliiiipng in drops to the rock^ the twigs, oiut the 
grass, and is as tweet m honey. Pierre Rclon romarks that the 
monks collect a liquid kind of manna, which they call Urenga- 
bin, and which is difTcrcnt from the solid kind : the Arabs take 
it down to Cairo in little poti and sell it: it iit the same which 
Hippocrates called the honey of cedars. He discriminates' 
between this manna and other kinds, hut ho dues not specify 
any special locality in the Peninsula as pfirticularly rcmark- 
abla for iu Tli« name teren^itiin {U'ninJ»/mf>in is the original 
Persian uainc, according to BUacliing and ItoscnmUlIer, for two 
words ttr and enijul>in, signifying niniiit honey) is also used in 
Aviceniia's* account, yet in a different nsa^e from that of 
llelon and tbe Sinaitic monks of that timi-. But Morison,* a 
French canon, who passed in It>y7 throng)) the Wadi Feiran 
(he thinks it in the ancient wilderness of Sin), n-mnrks that 
"the God of Israel has determined to perpetuate that ancient 
miracle to the end of time; He still lets manna fall regularly 
in tlie months of July and August. The Arabs collect it in 
the morning, because at noon it melts and runs. It is wliite 
like snow, and occurs in little globules of ibo eiKO of peas, and 
can be spread on bn^ad like honey. At nightfall, whon the air 
grows chill ngain, it hardens like wax. If I may venture to 
say it," says the good canon, ** 1 confess without reserve, that 

' B. r. Brejdcnbacli, Bac^ni^mg der litin dtr Wall/aArt u. ». tc, m 
ArurfiwAf fir* i/r>7'ji<» UnAn, Th. f. Frankf. a. M. 1609, fol. 193. 

1 Pkrre Bplon ilu Maiui, ObMermfintu de tiotn mimartAlts Iromiu m 
Griixt A»i<, Jttdut tU., P&ria XbiA, lib. ii. cli. Ur. foL ]S9. 

* Gnteuins, note to BurekliaiidtS /fnVn (Gcr. »1.), ii. p. 1079 ; Mtow* 
t&g Fkbri, Hitoria Jfunns, in Kci«kii et I'klirtcii t^iuc. mid, ex motiu^ 
auiitu Aralntm^ ]»- 115. 

* A. Moriauu, Hclai. 2irjonf m if nn roy. om Uqhi Sinai, tte., Touk 17U4, 
p. 91. 
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I coDsidiT lliis to be the same mRnna nlitch wag e«t«n in Mott»* 
time; for it tnstos just as tfant t«$tcd, wbicli, ai we read, wts 
needed in a time of want Knil bungur, s.a<l more sorely wanted, 
too, than it is now in the siime coitnti^'." An early as Mori- 
soii'fl day the Arabs had begun to collect it, and to sell Jt to die 
monks at the convent. Morison's satisfactory account has been 
coni]iti't»'ly coiifimied by stibxoqucnt travellCTfi. 

>V!tbin really recent limes, Seetzpn, who has been quoted 
by Burckharilt, hns done more than any other to make ua 
acqaainted with the fact, that even now thoy collect i-rciy 
year a really excellent kind of manna (which they call m^nu) 
from the tnrfa (et-tarpht, tamai-tj^), a slirub-ltko tree which grows 
plentifully in come of the wuills. Tlie gathering of it occun 
afler Easter, and mainly in June and July. In his joarnal, 
Seetzcn tells us tlint the tamarir tiallica is mainly found in the 
Wadis Sheikh, Kviran, and G hnrundvl. In the Wad! el Sbcikli 
the Jcbattje gather it in the early morning for the monks of the 
convent, as it will melt at a Inter period of ihe day. The drops 
oxade from tlie bark of Oie tree during the hottest season of 
the year, which is generally in July, and collect on the twig» 
in small globules, which may be compared to pcarU. Bomv- 
fimaa the nunna seamn is icduced to a aingle moatb, and even 
to half B month. 

Mlton Seetzen was at the convent on his first Tisit, tho 
monks had no supply on hand ; and as it was not tlie time 
of year when i: exndes from tho trees, he failed to see it 
From what he could Icrirn, liuncvcr, hv wss able to confinn 
Ibforisob's account in mmiy partieulars, and to see that it is 
for many reasons highly probtible that the manna of the 
children of Israel was identical nilli the gum of the taman&k 
tree; yet he was troubled by that allusion in Num. xi. 8 to 
its being beaten in mort-irn. and wiu inclined to think that it 
very sc-ldoin aci^uircd sulHcieiit burducxt For that, but that it 
might ha\'e been rubbed in mill*, and thns shaped into a form 
suitable for baking. Yet, on l)ic whole, Seelzen did not coin- 
cide with the theory which makes the present manna identical 
with that which supplied the Israelites with food, but leaned 
rather to tlie supposition that it was the gelatinous and nutritive 
gum of tlte acacia, still ogiveuble for chewing. In Sectzen's 
opinion Imth may have been alluded to by tlic great Hebrew 

vol.. I. B 
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lawgiver, anil the Inngattge of tlio pftuagc ia Kumliam Iwi 

,beeQ iutendcd to cover both. In Uiis I cannot agree; for 

'urilh this interpretation how are we to un(lentnn<l tlio passage 

in Ex. ari. 21, " ADd ihey gathered it crreiy monitn^ overy 

.nan aocording to his eating; and n)icn tho sun waxed hot, it 

inelted"1 On S«t«en'8 second visit — Jan. 10, 1809 — he saw 

the tamarix gaUka growing at Uie Wndi Taib, and had tho 

utisraction of finding much manna on the branches. It was 

of the ooiiustency of honey, and in some casav had niu to the 

cad of twigs, and dropped npon the ground, and upon the 

UiDoriak leaves which tti-ewed tho ground. In the moruiu^ he 

found it, but later in tho day it molted and disnjipcared. Tho 

globules resembled wax, and each was about the size of a 

maalich grain. 

BuTckbardt, whose attention to tlie tarfa tree was awakened 
by SeetzcD, sought to enlarge tho knowlcdgo which had been 
gained by his predecessor, and to ascertain ull the faets whlcli 
might bear upon the subject. lie studied particularly the 
tarfa tree* of tho Wndi el Shoikli, for there they are found 
(]ait« isolnted, whereas in other paits of tho Peninsula they are 
found mingled with othvr trees, and attaining a far less growili. 
He dbcovenxl tho name muntt in nse among tttc Gedainii, and 
recognised the same qualities attributed to it in the Mosaic 
record. 

Burckhnrdt informs ns further, that it exudes from tho 
thorns or spines of the tamarisk in tlio month of June, ami 
falls upon tlie leaves, twign, and branches which always strew 
the ground bcneatli it, wlicix! it hanlens, or else nivlts nud 
entirely disajipears if the Bun fall upon it. The Arabs gather 
it, clarify it, boil it, press tho mass throngh a coarse cloth, put 
it in leather bngs, and keep it sometimes as long as till tho nest 
year, using it as honey, spreading it over their bread or dipping 
tlieir bread in it, to make it palatable. Iturckhardt did not 
learn that they ever make cakea out of it. Kven in tho con- 
vent a supply of it is kept in the cool cellars l>y tlio monka; 
and tlicirs, when placetl on tho warm hand, begins almost 
immediately to soften, and if held for fivo minutes exposed 
directly to tlic sun's rays, it liquefi(^ to such an extent as to 
run. Bnrckhardt never saw it so hard that it could be beaten 
in a mortar. Tlie colour is a dirty yellow (the Swedisli scholar 
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Earman, qootcd hy von Oedman, says that when it falls in the 
night upon clean rock it is white bb snow, and retHins that 
pnrity of colour), tlie tAste sweet, slightly aromatic, hikI soniv- 
llung like that of houvy; when takvo in considerable quaitU- 
lies, it 18 a purgative 

^lanoa mit ontr b« oollcctct), according to Bnrckhirdt, in 
years when there i« much rain ; but tbo entire sum produced in 
the whole country does not exceed five or six hundred pounds, 
and this is mainly consumed by tlie Bednins themst^lYcs, who 
consider it one of the greatest delicacies ivhtch their land fur* 
nislics. The gathering season is usually in June, tUoufj;1t some- 
limes in May ; it lasts for nearly six ^veeks, and occasionally 
extends as late even as August, but in rainless or very dry 
years there is none nt any time. 

BurcVhardt first sup|WMtcd that mnnna is only to be found 
is the Wadi cl Sheikh, ]iossibly in the Wadi Nazch, sautb-cuat 
of Sinai; but ho aftcrwanls discovered tluit the taniarlak trees 
in tli« Wadi Fcirnn' yield it aUo. lie adds tlic im]>orUint 
observation, tlint the same species of tamarisk is found in all 
parts of Arabia which he had visited, — in Nubia, on tbtj 
Kn]ihrales, on the Aslsboras (Tncazzc), in all parts of tho 
Ilcdja, as well as in the Iledjiis, — as one of the most conimoD 
productions, but that he never hcanl of tlio tree yickling 
miDQa except in the immediate. nciglibonrhood of ^founl Siuni. 
Me ac)(oow)edj;««, howover, that in other places he bad not 
insliiutcd any very careful inquiry into tlio matter. He re- 
marks that the tamarisk is more rich in sap than ibc other 
trees of the desert, and that when all other gr«)wing things are 
parched and withered, it remaini green and flourishing. The 
remarks which Gcsenius' has appended in his German edition 
of Burckhordt'a TraveU relating (o the subject do not give us 
any special confirmation of these; fncts, but are merely ijuota- 
tions letatjng to the appearance of mauna in other jurta of thu 
world. 

What Burckhardt did for Scetzpn, in difTuiing a knnwlpclfps 
of his observations on ibis subject Uiroughout Kui-oiu?, Uiip|>cll' 

■ BiirakliMt)!, Tnvfb in Sfr'in, p. 819. 
* GrseiiiuB' OunrtJtnn/r, rot. ii. ]r|>: 1070, 1060. 

) v.. Ilnpfwll, l^ttre il. in v. Znch, Corrttpohd. Atlnmam. Giott ISSC, 
robzT. Nd.1, pikSO, so. 
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has done for Ehrenbcrg, whoie ourioas inquiries outstripped nl] 
llis prc<loc«*ors. "Mnnnn," he writes in a letter to von Zaclt, 
dnloil at Tor, April 23, 182*5, " is a honey-like excretion from 
a little insect, rlropped at tts psiring time upoQ (he leaves of thu 
tarfa biLili in the Araliian valleys. The shrub is fonnd ptenti- 
fuily throughout Nubia cmil Arabia, but thu iiuect is laddng." 
At a later date bo wys;' "The tarfa bush, from which tlic 
c«lebntted nuuina dro|ut, is found in some of the wadis of 
Arabia Petrosaf and in considerable abundance, partinilarly in 
Wadi Feirnn. Dr ElircnbeT;g -Kta the first to dtscorer, in 
1824, that this luiuiiiu rt^lly procci-ds frotn iascct«, which lio 
carefully ubacrvcdf and of wliicb lie hits since given an acconm. 
I receired my intelligence from a Greek at Tor, and commu- 
nicated it to von Zucb in \9,i^, not knowing that the discovcrv 
was due to Ehrenbcrg. Hununr to whom lionour is due." 
Vcm Zflch's note to this commanicalioa \s merely a quotation . 
from Kicbultr, that the Arabs culled Uiis production rnantt 
taaemoy ue. bread from hoavou, and an adducing, as Gcscuius 
had done, of two other kinds of mnnnn. He alio states that 
Michaelis liad erred in supposing it to be analt^us to tbe 
Calabrian manna (the manna omi of the ipotliecariei^ an 
cjcudatiou of the ash, fraxinvt omue), or in tliiukiiig that it 
issued from a puncture made by an iusect ; tltat it really is a 
kind of wild honey, like that wlucb ban been called Jonntliau's 
and John the Ilaptist's : and that tlie food of the Arabs, when 
tbe^ are hard pressed by hunger — which, according to Dio- 
donis' account, is a kind of wild honey (Dldor. Sicul. xix. 94, 
KoX fiiXt TToXy TO ifaXovfiO'OV aypiav, with which oompoie 
■Wesseling's note, torn. ii. ad. p. 301) — wholly agrees with this 
account, and coufirms it. 

Ehrenborg, in his own account, sets the time when he dis- 
covered the origin of the Sinaitic manna as the year 1823, 
and names the Waiii Eslc, near Mount Sinai (Ain el Man of 
the Arabs, i.e. /cm mantta), as the place where he made thu 
disoovery.* Many opinions had been diffused regarding the 
Kwcct exudations found in a great many countries, and wliicli, 

' E. Ruppdl, B/iM« iR .VbWw, rtf., Frankfort W29, p. 190. 
■ EUronbftrg, St/mlmlie pftynW, 9«i Ici>n*» el Dt*cript. Intertcmm, fwia 
CC ilimrt, flc, ; ¥r. 0. IIi-ni|irich ct Oliriat. Godufr. I^lironberKT Slitdio 
a ilbutratte nilueruMi, Bcroltni, fulia 1839, Decu. i. witb Tnbul. 
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nndcr the ({cnentl namo of orm maiuio, lijid bocome nsed io 
medicine, and whicfi Michuelis in his Biblical Qtusiiont bad in 
miud, aud ntxiut which he sought to gniu nifonnalJoQ from 
trsirellers in Arabia. But, ns has been already* remarked, 
Hiebahr did not see the substance, nor tlie shrub, nor the 
InHCt to which manna nss ascribed; and Forskal, his com- 
panion, sayti in his Deaeriptio Amtnaiium^ zxiii. : Cicndam 
manniGcam aliquaro, qunlls omi Mannam cfficit, od montcm 
Sinai se miniine vidisae. 

There have not been lacking others who have thoaght that 
the manna of the laraelites has never been seen aiuctt their day, 
that it is a thing wholly after its own kind. With this opinion 
the monks da uoi aj^ree, for thoy ofttMi boast that it still falls; 
only within the limits of their own convent^ however, — an idle 
tsic which has deluded tiiany a pilgrim. 

The acconnts given by Settzen and by Burckhardt were of 
value in giviuj; an account of the pUccs where the tamarijs 
tfatlica is found; yot the incorrect description of the tamnriKk 
giren by the latter, who ascribes it to thorns or spines, makes 
it doublful whether tt were not the acacia tree, whoso gam ii 
knovi-n to commerce, which produces the manna. But no fur- 
ther at any rate could they go, and the question was left by 
them entirely open why the tamarisk, if that were the manna- 
pcoduciiig tree, doas not, wherever found, yield manna. That 
it could rain down manna, so to speak, was substantiated by 
Khrenberg, who says that a pnrailel to the Scripture longuagv, 
"And wlictt the dew fell upon the ciuup in the night, the 
nianoft fell u|>on it" (Num. xl. U), "When the dew that lay 
npnn it was gone np, behohl, upon the face of the mldcrness 
there lay a small round thing, ua small as tlie hoar-frost on the 
ground" (Ex. zvi. 14), may now often bo witnessed. He saw 
it drop liko rain from the ends of tlic twigs, the trees having 
* hvigiit of about twenty f«et, collected it, and brought it 
homo with liim. The qnestion may be asked, whetJier this 
tamariitk is much different from the tamarit ffaUtca, or very 
near akin to it. Ebreubvrg has given the name iamarix mti/mi- 
j'era to the rartely which yields llic raanua; but Wellsted telb 

npraBSDtailoa of Ibo tamariz, ooeenii. juuI of ibu mwtna («nK-m dmiim- 
lianu, Ebrb.). Comprd SoklcolitaulUaJ, Jouru. /lir Botaitik. 
1827, Ft. ii. p. 141 ; Id Poggrailorni AnmiUn, il. 2, p. '^41, «lc 
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u>' that that ivLich ts found neartlie sea-coast of tlie PenlnRila.' 
bears s vrrf close resemblance to the tamarir ^allica, wbile that 
fonnd more in tlie interior is somewliat higlier, more bmiiy, 
and bears a denser foUape. Sorao of its trees Wcllstod foimd 
in the Wadi Hcbran, at a hw^jht of 2000 feet aboi-c the sea. 
Tlie smail lender twigs Khrcnberg found covered soniotinies 
vith the liule insect which is instnunental in [>rodiiciag t3M 
manna (coccus manmpanu, Ebrb.), an elliptical, wax>colucrv(l 
cocliineal kerme», about three lines in length. Tlie iaciaiona 
were in some places so numerous as to give the twigs a wartr 
aspect. Out of tUew little puncture* (never from the leaves), 
so small as to be invisible to the eye, there exudes in rainj 
vears a clear sap, nliich gradually tbiclcens and acquires tlie 
mn^iatency of syrup. Before and shortly after snnrise it ts 
hani, and drops to the ground like hail, in which stalo it is 
easily gathered tn considerable quantities. Tlie productiott of 
the Afanna Sinaitiea, exactly corresponding to the .IfoHita 
laratliiontm, by menns of this eoecusy is quite analogoas lo 
the production by the cicada of the manna omt upon tlie ash 
(/rtzxiata omta) in Calabria. Up to the prmcnt time tlie 
€ocaia maimiparaa has been found only in the Sinai Peninsnla^ 
not in £g>'pt or claewbore ; whence £hrcnborg concludes that 
the manna must be ascribed to tlie coccus mthcr than to th« 
tamaritk. 

Tlictw have not been wanting, however, opponents to the 
view of this very distingiushrd natiimlist, and deniers of Kliren- 
bcrg'a solution of a problem which has perplext-d the minds of 
men for more than three thousand years. Tbe fact baa not 
boon denied, indeed, that the appearance of the coccus is con- 
temporaneous with the proiluction of the niniiua ; but it has 
been asserteil that there is no necessary connection lietween 
them — that one is not the cansc of the other. And as the 
whole phenomenon has not been subjected to an examination 
extending through a whole season, it must bo admitted that it 
i* lis yet impossible to speak with absolute certainty. Wellste<i, 
who examined the tarfa trees in the month of September, did 
not di.«over tlie coccus, although the tender twigs were sweet 
to the taste, and retained the odour of manna ; and he has denied 
that Ibcru is a uccessary connection between the insect and the 
• L. WeWited, Trot, iii Araiiti, Load. 1838, vol. ii. p. 47, etc 
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tree in tli« praJuction of the exudation. Yet lie did not notico 
the fact th.tt, nllliougli tlicre mif^ht be a sireetish tASt» od 
rlif wing Uie tivtgs and tlie «tn«ll of tnxiina, the ficasoit oF its 
produclion bad passed at tlio time of his vi^it. IIo coniirined 
every other particular, however, mentioned by Ehrcnbcrg, and 
adds that the Uuduina, after boiliug it and sti-uiiiing it Ihrongli 
a coarse cluth^ put a part of it away in gourd basket-^, ficll a 
part at Cairo, comutne a part tlieutaelves, and dispone of the 
rctt to the monks nt the convcat, vrho in their turn nre not 
loath to exchange it for the money of travellers and pil>^ini3i 
eometimes Receiving as much as four shillings English for the 
pound. The nmount produced in tlu! wliolc P«nin»ula was, bo 
far as he could learn, about Mn'un hundred pounds. 'Wellstcd 
vonfirma what wo have already recorded, that in rainless years 
no manna falls, and states tliat seven such years have been 
known to follow each other. Taken iu larf^ quantities, the 
manna i« slightly pnrgi\tive, and in this respect is »iniil.ir to the 
manna onti, (ram the Calubriau ash, which U used in uicdicine. 
Von Schubert, white accepting nearly all of Welhited's state* 
ments, does not agree ivitli htui in dcte<'t)ng a resemblance 
Inrtwceu the ajipcaraucc of the manna sold by apothocarics, 
and the manna of the desert of StnaL 

Kobinson was the recipient, too, of a little pot "f manna from 
the superior of the convent, necompanied with the remark that 
ftometimes for four or five years none at all could he collected, 
and that the niiantity of it lias of late much diminl^ird, owing,' I 
au«pcct, to the cutting down of the tamarisk trees by tin; Ueduina 
10 make tho charcoal which the Viceroy of Egj'pt exacla of 
■ hem as a fine to atooo for an act of robbery one>.' eoinmilti-d 
on one of his caravana. Robinson docs not add any ncw 
inffirmation respecting lh« quaUttea of the manna, but ho is 
strongly of the some niiud witli tliosc who do not believe tluit 



' Kotinaon a|>pMra to doubt tli« honealj' of Ibg eapcfior, and to think 
tlial may ihinga vfaidi vem done in liononr of hia riait were really ilcxw 
in a ciMrit of extortion. Vor many tlungi Iw vai oblif^ ta pa; oxcrtn- 
Uutl^, nod tke maoDcr in wliich he wai treated in other thtDSi is calouUitd 
to ibrow siJouU over the aupCTior'arepreMDUtions«tUi«5n>wlDgMard^ 
of nmnns. KocpwCing tiw Anbs' general earo of tbofr (rw*, Indoding llw 
Urniriak, k« Boaar'^ gtajilitc Datrt a/Si'iuu, p. SCO, oa wall aa daowhero. 
— EO. 
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tiie manna of tbo present ilay is Identical witii that wLicIi fed 
(1)0 cliildrc-n of Ismvl ; and even wore thoy identical, lie tliinks 
tliat the making what little grows on the Peninsula uicvt the 
wants of two millions of men, not a less miracle tban the 
creation Je novo of food for them. Of this, howeverj I shall 
speak in anotlicr place. 

Lt-psias docs not doubt' about the identity of the Uraeliti^h 
mnoaa and tb«t now found, but he does not accept Elircii berg's 
view of tlie methud of x\s production. During liis long staj 
in the valley of th« Nile, he, like Burckhardt, Rnppell, and 
fUircnbcrg, met no niauna there ; and hcncu he is not at a lass 
for an explanation of the reason why its appearance in A]'abia 
should have appeared to the Israelites to be a miracle. As 
Lcpsius' account is not pnblislied, I will muko a brief abstract .^^B 
of those |>art£ which relate to the manna of tlie desert, eren i£ ^H 
it bivolve a repetition, and thus a conBnnation of some points , 
which have been already adduced. The fmgrance nhicli i 

]>urradud tlte tarfa groves during the months of Maix-h and ' 

April, and which was ascribed by lite Arabs at once to tlie 
presence of niatnia, iillliough preceding its actual appearance by 
two montlis, was vury peculiar, and coiTes[x»ndi.'d exactly to the 
sweet la«le of the manna drops. At the time when the exudation 
takes place tliia fragrance i» much heightened. It docs not 
proceed from the leaver, nor yet from the blossoms, fur these 
are inodorous when detached from the tree ; but it is only the 
lillle manna-prochicing twigs tliat are fragrant, and these emit 
their perfume even wlien stripped of iht-ir leaves. The old 
boughs which have already yielded the gum arc not so fruitful 
as the young and tender ones which are only coming forth. 
This scorned to Lepsius to militalo against the view that the 
mnnnn issues from the apurtures made by insects, and docs not 
flow from the tree itself. In the manna season he sometimes 
found twelve to fifteen drops on a twig i\x inches long, and he 
thinks a single tree must sometimes hare upon it at once from 
fifty to a hundred thousand dropt>, and such a grove as that 
in the Wadi el Slicikh several millions. Tliis immense number 
of drops, he thinks;, mltitalc« against the theory that ull the 
ajicrturcs are the work of Insects, as does also tlie regularity 
with which they follow rain and heavy dews, and the fact that 
' It. LvjiMUii, maaaKTij-t uccoitnt, 181$. 
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lliojr do noi 9C«m t« serve the insect as food} or to be of any 
use to iL In tniiny ilcofts the coccus is found, but ia mnoy it 
[a absent. Ho suggests the expediency of solving the question 
hy trau-iffrring a brancti containing tho ins«ct to sonio otlier 
ditilriut of similar natural conditions, where tiie experiment 
might b« ti-ied vrlictlier the tninsfcr led to t)io production of 
manoa. 

Tiichcmlorf was in the couuiry about tho last of May, and 
while pasMng tlirimgh tlje noted tarfa grove in tlic Wadi A 
Sheikh he ^w the manna exuding from the houghs iu thick 
9yra|>y drop, and -nai surprised to tind that the brunches of the 
trees exhaled so strong a fragrance. lie saw certain round 
t-'lirysalcs, but could find not a single coccus enclosed in any one 
of them. Swarms of bees had alighted on tlie trees, attracted 
by the sweetness. 

Lfcpsius found the fragrance the greatest at the tarfa grove 
of the AVadi" Fciran, which ho entered the last of Murch. The 
Arabs there ascribed it to the presence of manna. The greatest 
, supply of tliQ gum was, bowcvcr^ obtained at the Wadi el 
Sheikh; the Bedtiins there knew nothing about insecU being 
engaged in its pmduction. The abnndaucc of tarfa trees, and 
con5C(]nently of the manna yielded, left no doubt iu Lvpsiua* 
mind why that part of tho wndi has Wn called by somo 
travellers tho Tarfn Kitrin, and the AVndi Tarfa. The size of 
iho dro[)S be describes to be sometimes as large as pens, somo- 
tiines to bo no larger than pin-heads. The exudation proodeds 
from the delicate brown twigs, not from the atout white ones. 
Ill CDinjmnsun with tlic supply gained in the Wadi cl Shvikh 
and in the Wadi Nasb, s])okon of by Durckhardt, lying a half- 
day's journey sontii of the convent in Wadi Rahelia, the nmoant 
fnund in the Wadi Fetran, and in tlio Wadi Ciierba, which leada 
Into tlie Wadi Selaf, is very meagre. The gathering season is 
just before the dale har\'cst. Wet years give u good yield, dry 
0DC8 a scanty ouc« probnbly for tliu rcaaoii that the tamsrblc 
refinires a great doal of moisture to flourish. The Wadi Taiba 
lKMi<les, as hnd iitready bcoii olisorx'cd by Scctzen, gives a con- 
siderable supply of manna. In 184it there had uu manna fallen 
for two yearn ; the ihn-c before thcs« two had, on tho ronlranr, 
been remarkable for the Hbutidani'e : the slnry was cun'cnt thnt 
there had once been five year^ without any yield of manna. 
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Tho gntliering season is usiully bat one inoDth in continnaacc. 
In tlic morning it is hanl, in tlic hot part of llio day it ntelts. 
Wben dry, it can be dissolved in wtiter, mixed with butter, and 
Rpreod on bivad: it ctinnot bo beaten to a jiowdcr, but tnav be 
mixed witb meni or Hawt, and baked ; and th«te mny bavo beon 
tho baked nmnna rakes spdcen of in Ex. xTi. 23. Thus far 
Lcpstiu. 

Tbcro liavo always boon strong efforts to dijconntcnnnce 
any attempt to otnblisb an idi-ntity bctw««n tbc manna whicti 
was provided for tbc childroa of Israel, and tliat which tbe trees 
of Arabia yield at the presonl day- There are ibow, on tho one 
ude, vho cxiDsider the admi-s^inn nf nucli identity as at war witli 
tbo aeceptanoD of any miraculous interference of tleliorah In 
bohftlf of His fwoplc; and, on th* other side, there arc those who 
bold the ncicwimt given in tlio Mosuic records to t>o entirely 
irreconcilable with tbe resolls of modern obsenration. Bnt 
after a conscientioas and thorough e:caTnlnation into all tlie 
sources of evidence, after loolting into all tliu details anij 
brining tbem together, I am constrained to say that I do not 
think these two views utterly aud intriiuically contradictory 
ftud mutiinlly destructive, but believe tlint they support and 
enn6nn each other. So far as concerns tlie imperilling of a 
belief in God's power to vrork miracles, I may he permitted 
to speak out my full and iiiiiturcd couviclion, or mtiier mv 
living faith, that the whole creation, in all its parts — in its he- 
inning and in its ending, in the things even which transpire 
itofr and imdcr onr eyes : in the sniallciit and the largest 
tokens of divine skill, from the tinie.it spire of gniss up to tlie 
hnraan eye, which speaks the thoughts of the Boiit; up even to 
(he atnaziiig constitution of man, tbe most perfect of creatures — 
is, and is to be, a ceaseless, fathomless series of miracles from 
tho hand of an evcr-livitig and ever-working God. What tlie 
wit aud reason of man imagine that they conjure up from 
themselves, and wliich tboy invest with a certain grandeur 
reflected from thenisolvcs, is nothing else ilinit one of tlie 
{^at truths of God detached from the side of tho countless 
ones of which wo yet know nothing, and brought out of the 
mysterious darkness into the light ubere the eye of man sees it. 
Despite the easy way with which men dismiss miracles by 
ascribing tliem to a law of nalurv, docs not, I nsk, the law of 
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nalnro remain, iit tlie last analysis, all tincxplainod and darl; u 
evert To tey to ImrmoiiKO tlie wo»d«ful acts of God with 
tho laws and urrangements of nature, to *i»eml ones energie* 
us if in a hard task to bring tliem into accont, jii^t oa if tliey 
irere not in perpetual aocord ulready, is a pitiaUlo txuk ; oiid he 
ia a poor coinmun spirit, vrho, dealing with only tlio la«t rvstitts 
of God'i dealingn, tlie little things nien-ly under his eye, talks 
aWut a c»ntraversv belwaun ntiluro and God, and brings down 
the majesty of the InGnito One to the level of his own narrow 
understanding. Such n tiian lias ncrer learned what tJie words 
omnipotence and omniscience locan. The niiraclv^ wrought 
l>y Qod remain miracles still, even though wo think that we 
esphtin them by aecribing them to tho powers of nature; for 
these are tlieinselves, in all correct use of the word, at the 
foundation mir:icu1ou8. And Ihut which calls for the explaining 
nwuy and the clearing up of a mystery, every man of true 
icicnce knows, is merely the tracing wKat ia obscure back a 
single stage to another pass, where the mystery is only 
dt-epened. And if our knowledge of the powere of nature 
should sufHce to explain tbc metliod in which the ruin of manna 
wan produced, yet tlie real mtnicle ix only aia<k- more wonderful 
still ; for tlic more doKly wc study the real diaractor of the 
desert, criticiee itt bnrr^'nni's-i, and exmninc tlie slight prodocts 
of its wastes, the more our Rmnzement grows that provision 
could have been made, and tliat provision actually was made, 
for the wanlH of miliiuns. And a wisb to rvlinc or explain 
away the sublime maiiifvatattons of God's power in past times, 
only displays the blind folly of thoae who undertake so iq- 
Jorious an achievement, und sbuws that they can disceni the 
wonderful deeds of God in tbc present day just us little as in 
days gone byi Such men sport witti the naTiic of wisdom and 
Imowlcdgc, and claim Ibat they nharc in ttioae gifts wlieti the 
«y«s are closed to even the 8U*]>ician of the greatest fact in the 
uuirenie — the eternal working of God around ua. Knowing 
liow limited i» the range of our comprehension, and ocoing lliat 
we live in a world of supernatural activities, where God's band 
may lie beheld by Inin who gazes upward earnestly, devoutly, 
and with humble and entire faitli, — a hand not paliiied into 
inaction, but m'^ving ccaiieleisly with great and benevolent 
intent,— to irj to close tlie way of God, and explain uU His 
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Tariicl saw it, tlicy said one to anotlicr, Ir is mannn: for the/ 
wist not what it wai"). Thiscxplanntion lias been followed br 
later writers, and has lieconie incorporated with tlio legends of 
the tnonks of Binai-' Tliin nnme "tnsn" U still p^ncral among 
the Bcduins ; a word wbich, however, Len^rke has nmdored 
"gift." 

TImt in the middle ages Berahard tod Bre^rdcnbach, and 
Otlicr observers down to the jirvM'iit lime, including Monson 
(4Iiiot«d on a former p3g«), have had no doubt ahout tbo 
identity of the manna now found and that which was supplied 
to Israel, may be explained hy supposing that God ni'thed to 
perjKtuntc !□ the eyes of nton the knowledge of Uis wonder> 
fill dealing of old, and to preserve an unfailing reminder of 
that mercy which "gare them bread from heaven to eaU" 
But I cannot coincide at all with the comment which has be«a 
passed by Robinson and otliers, that Uiero is no* rescmhlance 
between the eliaractvrislles ascribed to the manna of the 
Israelites in Ex. xvi. 31 and Num. xi. 8, 0, and those of the 
manna now gathered; for the words, Ex. xvi. 14, "And when 
the dew that lay was gone up, behold, upon the face of the 
wilderness there lay a small roand thing, as small as tlie hoar- 
frost, on the gi'ound,'" aro exactly applicable to the manna of 
to.4lay. And so, too^ the wonla in Num. xi. 9, *' And when 
the dew full uix)n tho cam|i in the ni^ht, tlic manna fell upon 
it," ate justified by the daily experience of tho dc*ert: for 
the Hebrew camp was not in llie moixt savage parts of tho 
wilderness, but in those places where water and pasturage and 
tamarisk trees were fonnd. 

And so far as concerns £x. xvi. 31, "And it was like 
coriander-seed, white; and the lusle of it was liko wafers mado 
with honey," llicm is no bnoad dtjcpepancy from experience; 
for though when on the gmnnd it seems to be yellowish, or, 
according to Ehreiiberg, reddish, yet Nforison speaks of it as 
being as white ak snow. And as to the honey-like taste, it is 
A perfectly well-known fact that it is eaten like honey on 
bread by the Arabs, ami coiuid<;i'ed a gK-ut delicacy. 

' Sic Ikntu-*> DtKTt of Sinai toe ■omo slurp critical oonunrnts «n 
ptiva' itccouni, p. IA3. Tbo wliole pntagg ia well worth reading, as 
t]i« whale the tneit «xhauatiro UatWasv which hm apiirarttl on tho 
ntpcTDatum) uilc — Eu. 
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And regarding what rve rend in Ex. xvi. 20, that when it 
liad been kept too lou», wui-ms liml io tliu nmiiiia, Um nrcoitnt 
is bj no means so incredible, wlivit it in tuk«n iiilo account that 
the insect wliicli produces it is often caugbt np with the Btickjr 
mass, and tliat the children of Isn^^l wcra iml familiar with the 
metiiod of clai-ifitrati^n now employed hy the Ai-alxs>, who boil 
the manna and stnun it through a coano cloth, and arc tlius 
floabled to keep it for a lonf; lime. And witli reference to 
Nnni. xi. 8, the beating in a luoiiar and the grinding it in 
milt:!, all depends npon the munner in which mills and mortars 
were used in those Limes, and whether it wna not possihlu in 
them to convert to a powder a substance which, « hen il is cold, 
is not like rock, but merely of a wax-like banlncsa. 

In view of the full account which the Mosaic reconi lias 
given us of the nature and app«Arance of the manna, tho 
objections which I have noticed sink into unimportance, and 
I do not hesitate to say that there is a close slmilai'ity bv- 
twocn the mnnna of the prewnt time nnd that describe! in (he 
Pentateuch: the nnme, the honoy-Iike taste, tho coJouc, the 
flppcamnce simultaneously with tho dew, tho formation in the 
night-Umc, tho size of the drops, tliu falling to the ground, the 
giilieiing it up from the earth, the growing liRid tu tho cool 
morning nnd the melting when tho %na is ris^'n, tho account 
of the insects in it, and tlieir putrefaction when kept a Itttle 
while, the gathering it dny by day, as in Ex. xvi. 21, — all this 
is exactly acconlant with prcscjit experience.' £ven the very 

* Ko rcoeol writer hai ooatiovorUd tbcae poritiona moco klronglj- iJisn 
KoT. Ur BtmMT, in hi* othcrwbu ailniinibla book, 7'A« t>tMrt tt/Si»ai. But 
Vr Booar hu not takeu late sODOunt tlie entire)/ dtScrant animut wlucb 
i« (luiilayvil \rf one cUnof op|ii>iu'iiut tttm iliat dicjilajiil lij anotku- dnw. 
Tlwn an nUioiuUcIa who I17 to plaes tho wliulo msttoron a porvlj Datorsl 
baiM^ aul b«riu|[ ulmUntialisd ilw Uv\ that ihe aocicnt oixl the Hwdon 
ouaiM w«r« tlie mutt, flop iherv, and aaniBiB that it mvn\y itr]i)>1ctiK<Dt<xl 
at Mttaln plMfls and at wrlAin times tlw other food o( tha Iiir&fliui ; and 
tbare am thoM Chiiiliui beliercra, WBong whom Itxitn i« to be dosed, 
who nuralj nuke the hnmao tiuia apfwrent on which God ncAtrd a 
nunumloiM Mponliuctar*, — as, for BsainplD, when J«rm enUrgvcl tba 
Imtu and ftahea U> equal the want* o( fiirc iligiuand tMa. This ticw la «t 
cuano equollj nrereut and oqiully leusbhi ; It k that whidi Ur KoUnion 
K(i|)liea Io the ciaantr in whicti naUnd and tujicruKtursI a|;«udca eoDi- 
faincd to eir«cl tho nptoitig ul the Itod Sea, and to tiifur ita paawge ; 
and it i> to b« ngrettcd that Dr Bonar boa alknrwl himieU to attack Dr 
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place and time wliorc Bn<I nlicn the manna first ajijicaml, so 
foUy liarmonize with tltc Innguagu of 8orlptore as to uloncc?' 
Uie caviU of sceptics. Even Carl vou IluuiDCr, wlio liolds that 
the ancient mnniiK wnx entirely different from tlie modem, if 
ompelled to mlmit tlint tlie substance which miw Wars that 
name is found in precisely tlie localities where it wns fintt dis- 
played to the Israelites. For in the opening venc of Ex. xvi. 
Tre read th.it this food was {irt>ridti<l after tJicy Irnd taken 
"their journey from Ellni" ("where wcro Iwclvo wells of 
water, and threescore and ten palm tree*," Kx. xv. 27), and 
had come " unto the wilderness nf Sin, whieli is between ICIim 
and Sinai, on the fifteenth day of the second month after their 
departing out of the Innd nf Eg;t'pt." Tins seems to corrc^wnd 
to tho AVudi Toibc, the most nortltvm point, aecording to 
Seetien, where manna i» found; and the time after the paasa^ 
of the Kcd Sea coincides accurately with the season when it U 

Rolniaoa oa that groand, to caril at Slonkj, when the mcaaiag of tKe 
latter li |ierfoctly |)biia nrnl open, aud (a ooaVoverl Ihe itatenwuts inailo 
rcgftrdinj* the proi>ert*c8 of mnnna. Ami I tKX tlii« with th« ntore Irr^doni, 
slucu bU -work. Is imrkud eUnrlicre with lus usiul bcautifol sfiiHt. bis 
csrcfiO retcard), and that fine gtmiiu which crates a gaxdcu for the fiutcy 
«Ten oat of the wiDib of Hut dMcrt. 

The view biliL-n hjr Itiucr of oourac ndmiti Dr BonuV opening olijcdioos 
{T)atn of Soai, pp. 146, 147), thxt "the tarfa exudes ouly imall ijuao. 
titles «l whot K called manna. Th« Arabs couhl nni tuhust on it fvr a 
-week:" "tJictarfaonl; cxadcaatcQt«in aeaaans; when wepaaed [Jan.^ 
ibete ■wTt no exudalions :" " tJie taifa does aot y\tV\ its vxudalioos ngv. 
}ju-1y, even ones (I year ; it somedmce omits four or lire rcnre;" — for the view 
adrocated by Rilter admits nil this, and allows a direct divine iolcrpoia- 
tioa to male good the great dcftcieney. Vilul little np|)ean is only msdo 
tbe basis of tho imiacDso supply that was necdod. Ilie view does not 
detnct one whit from tbc greatneiii otf God^ power and mercy ; it even 
exalts il, hy allowing iu who lira to theso latter (lays oet only to look tipoo 
the kind of food which actuullj fed tbe people of God in their wandcringB, 
hut abo to notice how bare and scanty was the mpply out of which God 
created uich a rich and. huttiaf abundaaee:. Dr flonar'a fourth objection 
ban already been alluded toiu the text: tliat the cxudAtioos of the tarfs f alt 
from the troe. while tlie naiina fell from henv«i. It will l« mtiemlwred 
that the ArabH «tt!l epeak in their piataraqae language, m like tbe 
Hebrew la its rininture, of the "manoa raining from bcavuTi." And toncJi- 
ing iJie Afth obiection, "llie tarfa exudations are quite uiiAt for grinding, 
or {lounding, or baking, or boiling : " that it cnn bO boiled we kndw from 
tbc premit Arab practice; but vc cannot infer, because the clarified an.l 
ctyatallia.-tl nnniia sold xC the convent canuo; be sround, that the gem 
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lirst nbscrvud tu tbc Wndi Fisimn. Hcngstenbcrg calls (special 
attention to tliis fact, lliat not only is innunu still found in tlio 
Peninsula, but tliat it is still collected at just tho time and in 
just tho |iliica4 where it be^an to be the tooA of the childi'en of 
Ixrncl ; in otKer words, that the text of the imposing stumon 
which Jchovali preached lo llio cliiUnm of Israel regarding 
His ponxT and goodness, is still to be seen among tbc tiuuftrisk 
frrores of Sinai. The objections which have riser, not out of 
till! nature of tlic manna, but out of tho nceompanying cir> 
cum stances, hnve been thoroughly disposed of in the suitable 
place, Olid br competent autJiorities,' and I have only to allude 
to tbcm briefly in passing. 

According to tho orditiary acceptation, tho manna (in addi- 
tion to the flock* of quniU wliioli flew over) fonned the entire 
food of the Israelite!) during their foity yearR in tho wililemcss, 
and cnnie without any intermissions, and in uniform amounts. 
Von Kaumcr asserts that it is the language of the Bible tlui 

wWa bilttrn in Ili« moniiiij; fresh front tlu) erotind could not. CoaUng 
ofUiii effects n cluDge lik« Uut. And ngnrdiag tU tnte, va cnnnot tpiA 
too eonfideDtly. An Anb not tamiliar with lugu- ooiild not my tiiat it 
tasbs '*lik« brovBangar mixed wlUt vktcr;" iicithvr ouuld tbs llclmw 
'' laogt^VT, who hnil (xtt a liinit«d list of swreta wltli wlikb to coinpnre It. 
And it is «v)(l«^t that ooly iIk«o who hsT« tAsted It whon ff^ can 
judlgo of it« naX Dnvour. Nor is l>r Bonarli Borentb objectlou derirad 
from tbc clariAvd mnnna boaglit of ilio monks ralid, that it lus do tendewf 
to putn^ff : tli« tlaenM of Aitioiji) tcbuids is <monf;h to explain tlutt. An>) 
is ibo quotation uf Ex. xvi. 31 quite Uir. stiUlitutaDg iJie vonl evaponUcd 
for invited 'f Tlie rcne as it stsuda u rxnctlj' cooflnned to-dajr, as Ritt«r 
atitnidnutly rIiowi. Tlie ninth ohjcetioii biin^ its back to the grournl 
rakon in tlie finU It hu do rclntion to the qucBtion whether ilie prtMul 
inuns k tlio BMse villi Uie ancient. Ontive power oould as easily duubla 
Um suf^y for tli» Sabbath, oa it coald ercata a now and umquo thingr. In 
the tmih (iliJMtian, Dr Bonar ezpnasea hitoaclf nlbcr mon alna{;ly tlian 
lht> facte justify. Tbs msona is atiffhtly pai:gativ(^ but not so much so ss 
lowMTflnt lib esrcsstie T«inark. And rv];anlin(; the el«vcntli ohjvctioB. 
Ritirr hiu Efaowed tliat the ancient manna kiu a thing quite uiiknoirn to 
tho IsrsalltM. Themsauifenwslarfaisnotan Egyptian tree. Bat not to 
dvrdJ longer on the ststter, it n plain that tho {loiiita of vkw bvM by aucb 
writm aa Lepsins, wbo trtata ibe whole story vtitli tU^discaiacd contcuiiit, 
as if an eastern fancy, and ih»t of tho CiirUtisn Ritlvr, who (naats fully 
Ibe iuUrfvrcDce of a miraculoM haod (o enlarge an cxipju'i* and unoeriain 
snpfJy into a grsnd and perennial aVuDdainx, on nHiicsity tUficrcnl, and 
riuold navtf tweoaronnded,— Ed. 

> BnirtMibcrg, /^^i/alcucA, Ft. i. pi». 280-S90. 
VOL. 1. 3 
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the nim of m«nna occurred every Aty nvith tlie eice[>lion of llic 
SalibathSf ntid that every day just nn omer was cullccted for 
each person ; a statcmcDt which he finds iirecoDcilable n-iili 
tlie fact mentioned by traveller!!, that tlie gum of tlio tamarisk 
only falls for two iiHiiit1i« of (ho year m auy ahuiidaticc, and ; 
for eight months is untircly n*aQting. But Hc>ngst«nbcrg has 
calh-d atlention to one or tiro imjjoi-tant philological ]K>iiila in 
whicli von Ruuincr was in error. The words "ciei-y day" do 
not occur in the text. It only says in Ex. xvi. 35, that ** tho 
children of Ismt^l did eat manna forty years, until they came to 
n land inhabited ; " hut it by no mvans excludes iiitcrrupdonx, 
and wu bare a dialinct allusiou to the fact that iionc fell on tlte 
Sahbatb, conflmivd by the going out of eomo doubting ones 
to look, aud itnditig nothing. The stntcuKiit that an umcr was 
provided for each person, is only made with relaticn to wli«t 
fell at first; the amount afterwards is not mentioned, and 
there is n» reason to doubt tliat it was adaj)ted to tlie needs 
and demands of tho Isnu'litcs. And the itarcasm which Ton 
Ratimcr has cast upon Klircnbcrg's diaoovcrics Is unjustified: 
thcro is no reason for bis scornful cemarl«, that " Ehii-nherg 
would have us believe that the children of Israel ivnll:ed nnder 
a grovo of tamati&k, covered with bug>i nod dropping street- 
□ess all the way from Tilount Sin:ii to Edrei." For altliongli 
vc may admit tluit there has bucn a great reduction in tho 
number not only of the torfa trees of ttiu Holy Land^ bat of 
all trees, yet there is not the slightest reason to suppoee that 
the Israelites depended upon them foi* food after they had 
passed the Jurdaiij goiio up to Edrci, and come bncic ngnin to 
Jeticbo. 

The common intei-pretation, says Hengittenberg, makes 
nonsense of the whole manna passage of Scriptarc, for it Tests 
only upon hypothesi:!, and treats tlio whulc manifestation of 
manna now with ridicule, — as if a supply of six or seven 
hundred ponnds couhl possibly meet the wants of millions, 
scattered too over a brond tract, or as if any one supposed ihat 
It could. But Elcngatenb erg's luminousminil has tliiownniuch 
liglit upon the subject, and Iiis acumen opened a way to a 
better prospect. He lias proved that the manna was not found 
in Canuan, and has made it highly probnblo that it was not u»iC 
' Cooip. Leugerke, Kenaav, 1. p. 446. 
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flt ftll beyond the Pcninsuta : the pusago in Es. xri. 35 (Io«s 
not, according to him, imlicstc the crossing of the Jordnn ; nnd 
the last ilistinct allusinn to tlie manna (Num. xxt. 4, 5), *'oar 
soul loathetb this light Lrcsd," rotates to u time when the 
Isriicliles wcru still upon the Peninsula, west of the mountains 
of Edom. And that this " bread from ticavcn " was not the 
only food of llic Ilcbron-s, as some hnrc asserted, with a dosiro 
to magnify tho minicle, is plain front tlic alliLiions to their 
eating tlie fruit of the date palm ; from tho evident sn*tenance 
which their flocks and herds found; from the existence of other 
nations — tiic Amalckitcs, Midtanitcs, Ishmoclitcs, for example — 
wlio most bare Ijccq provided for I>y natural means from tlic 
abundant supplies enjoyed by the cattle around Siuni (Ex. 
xii. 38, rvii. 3), where some herbs mast have boon found 
suitnhle for man ; and from tlie express command reconled in 
DeuU ii. % " Vo sbutt buy meat of tlium for money, that yc 
may caU" 

I agree therefore <:otBt>l«tcIy with the distinguished com- 
mentiilor on the Pentateiicli, who thiw closes his Exeurm* on 
the MhurirUrftanelinfft whiirh have arixtn reyardiiif] tin ifanna : 
" AUhoiigli all the auxiliaries which the desert affords t>e taken 
into account^ yct^ witli its hoII and with its climate, the wholu 
supply of food must, under the most favourable circumstances, 
be very small, and utterly inadequate to the contiuual wants of 
a large body of people, not living in the most fertile region, but 
obliged to cross extensive tracts of land entirely bnrren. There 
they must have been mlracuIuuNly &up]>lied by God, or tlicy 
would Mircly liaro jKrished. And llic fact that tltis miraculous 
help only supplemented tlid supplies of nature, docs not nt all 
dimiiuHli our wonder; it only increases it, making what is 
extraonlinary tlie more apparent, Inasmuch as it rests upon 
such a sleiidc-r base of ordinaiy supply.** And Is not this cal* 
cutated to mtikc iu look dee|)cr than most of our pragmatical 
bislorians have douc, into tlie silent and uuubtruuvc workings 
of God's fvower, <)ver the uholt field of history, and see that 
elsewhere than on the scenes of what we fondly call lacrcd 
story, Ilis providence is preparing stores of good of whieli we 
little think^ and which come to lu in channels of wliicli we littlo 
dream? 

It rcmaius to s^ieok of the dlffuaioa of manna over otlicr 
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parts of the worit] ; for alUiougli it is manifest to tlie reader, 
from the opening remarks on tills subjoct, liiat the mannife- 
rous tamarisk is vxclnsively confined to the central ])art of tlio 
Sinnitlc PcninsDln, i.t. ttiat only there is tlint mnnnn found 
which was eaten Ly tlte children oF Israel, yet elsewhere the 
wonl mannn is used, and words arc current signifying bread 
from heaven, lioncy-dew, honcy-sugor, and the like. These 
ara applied to sweet, nutritive exudations of n kindred oature, 
and which arc found throngliout most of the tropical and sub- 
tropical regions of the Orient and tlie Occident.' 



DISCO nst ON n. 



Tint iioniTAix GROUT OP seiiiiAi^ WITH m rn'B reAKs— tbe ascsstt or 

BUBCKIUHDT IN Iglfi, OF BUPPELL IS 1831, AHD OF LCPSIOS IK 1M5. 

Wo have already followed tlie course of Burckhardl down 
the YTadi el Sheikh, tu the coiiHucnco uf the Wadi Kinun or 
Ryuim and the Wadi Szolaf, where, at the narrow gorge of | 
Bu£b, or the Gate, we }ia%'e the natural link between thoso two 
celebruteil channels, which, thuu^h called by different names, 
yet coDitilute m striking a feature of the region. His method 

' I liftvc Irniialalcil tlio whole of i!iu note np to fbia place; (nitlier U is 
not iiue<lful to go. The romaimler trcaU ixhauntively of tlwf mlijcct indi- 
cated in the cloaiug pnxngraph. As it is oE litlla internet to lie liiblical 
reaJer, I vill conteut uiyiwlf wiUi iiUilin;;, ttiat thi> orif{iual Gennau 
])UBage is fonntl in IUtl«r'B Erdkundt, It. xir. pp. 666-605. It will b» 
wuU, liuvtct'cr, t<> vxtroct the n^tninco) nt tlic foot of thcM ten pngcs; llie 
iQore BO, as sotiio nre itccesihle Ea(,'Iiali worlcB. f itiay wy Lliit RltUr has 
«xaniined thit vholc litcnturc of the ctihJMt, oni begins with the nreci 
exudations koQwn to the aocieDta. — Ei>. 

The following; are Rill«r'a rpfcrrvncea :— 

Atlieiwus, iMipHOi. cd. ScbiToigbuiiwr, iv. p. 358; Fubor, Gtuiicr, Dicr- 
lacti, gjiTCtigel, \V. Aiimlic; Itownmiilla-, UawHucli dtr h'U. Ab\ertlnaK*' 
kmnU, Pt. IT. I. pp. 316-329 : Edv. FVederick, Remarks on iht Sutatantt 
eaJUd Ghn or Afanna, in Tran»aa. of the It&iaha'j See. A, T. i. pp. 2&l-SJ»3; 
J. Rich, Narralice o/ Koonlistan, toL L p. 142 ; C. Niutmhr, HeittAmbttnff 
roll Arabifn, pp. l^ld, 146 [than is &a Ei^ng. tnuuilatioD] ; Kot Porter, 
fuy. Load. 1621, to), ii. p. 471 ; J. Br&iit, Nvia of a Jonru. 1688, in 
Jiinra. of the Geoii. Soc. <>J Lomlva, vol. X. P. iii. p. 352 ; BiircUiudlV 
Travth in Si/rin ; Dr Karl KmIi, Wandrran^f}! in Oriottf, 1843 aiid 1844, 
Wcimw 18iff, Pt. ii. p. 107 ; 11. I-Vaser, Narrative of a Voy. to KUara- 
«<«, Loud. 1836, Ap. B. p. 06 ; S. 0. Gnidia, Rtise in Perwn, 1770-1772, 
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of Beixiog th« main points of a )an<lscape ia bo striking, and 
lie bring* tlic nholo sceno bo vividly before us, tbat from bis 
account I will gatber Ins rosulu, bring tbetn togethorj and lay 
them before my reader. 

i'jissinj; down llie AVadi el Sheikh, he aaw upon the pro- 
jecting rocks of the mountain several small hats, which Ilaud, 
his gui(U>, told him were the nork of intidels io ancient timus ; 
they vteto probably tho cells of the lierriiils of Sinai. Tlio 
■tones, although nncenicnted, were carefully put togethcrj and 
have thus rensted the force of tho torrenii. Upon tlie sum- 
mit of tltree different mountains to the right, ho saw small 
ruinvd towers, originally perhaps cbapcU, dc|>endcDt on the 
efnscopal see of Feiran. In descending the valley, the moun- 
tains on both sides approached >o near, that a delile of only 
fifteen or twenty feet across was left : beyond this lliey diverged 
again. At the end of four hours he entered the plantations of 
tho Wadi I-'tiran. 

Detoi-miiiing to ascend Mount Scrh&I, ho endoavoarcd to 
find a guide, but lie found it v«iy difHcult. Tho Arabs kqs- 
pected him to be searching for lost treasnros ; and when at lii»t 
one Jebalijo promised to go, tlie price which ho demanded waa 
so exorbitant, that Bnrckhardt determined to rely on himself 

St Pet«nK 1774. I't. iii. p- 283 ? OHviop, V»s- " •%"'. ''>;•. 1*W, T. U. 
p. aSfl. Iii. p. 18S; Dr A. Ruaell, Kaiural Bluory «/ Atrppo ; Charain, 
Vo), iii. p. ZT9 ; Maolon. ICinn«ir, Memoir of I^nlu, p. S39 ; llavbinaoa, 
tf»l<* on KKriittiH, in •'our. "/ tkt Roy. Gt^. Soe. «J Loniini, T. ix. P. i. 
|>. 104 ; Wcllitcvrs TrwtU ; Wm. Oiuctc}-. I'oy- ldl9< 'f^'^- >• Ap. p. 4fi3 ; 
W. Ainalie. Malcrin ladiea, ed, LondtiD I82fi. yoI. t. pp. 30O-3U— J/aiinii 
/Vm'ro ; SvlUu Dokbor, ^ffmoin, «d. Enktn«, p. 7. Kote 3 ; FotlwrgUl, ia 
PUiatopk. Trautaetiona, ullil. p. 47 : Hajor^Ocuenil TboiDoa Hwdwlok, 
Dttcrip. of a SttlaSnmcr. rnlteil Ofs vr Maitita, tU., iu Afiatie Rt*. CAlcolUk 
IKU, T. xiv. p. 18» I Loid Stott«* (Commaudw), Pi^^nrw in AwtrtUa, 
etc., Eijilareii mtd SvrreyKi diaiMy dke KojK^ ((f II. M.S. litngU, 1637-i3, 
Londoa 184C, toI. i. p. 295 ; Alienmvm, June 27, 1840. No. 974, p. 659 ; 
/Kftncun, July 81. tHI7, Ko. 1091, p. BIC; Dr S. BcmmmV, Cebtr di4 
JVatKr dtr kUrzUck ut KlttnamtH vom moimrl ge/aUenen Maana, la W. 
H&ltlingn', Htrtsku and ilitiMl. c<m Frtmidtn der Namrtfiuauek. in 
Wkn, ldt7, vol. i. pp>. ]9&-2(>l ; E. EronmMU, Rdtt pn Ortahirg MrA 
Btdutra, Bvlin lesti, pp. 25. 29, rd(1 Ltcbtvottcia, AV. p. 116 ; (lonlu, 
Uther ehie 1&46 tm IVT/mi gff'n»d^ mtttcriKke tlanoa, i* JUrUnfr Satvtf, 
fVrunf/e, SiUung rou 15 Juoi 1817; C. A. Mojcr, litrltht iiltr die 
Moi/riui'inta Manna in>u Sitwtl, in liulUt. jAtpiiv-miilhan. dt tAcad. d» St 
l\tfni>oury, lUJ, torn. vi. No. 1», pp. SA7-S.S9, 
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aIodc, ftud fiaJ Iw owa vnt^ to the top. ThU he regrcttcil 
l«fterwanls, for the climbing wss excoedtogly difBcnlt ; bnt it 
as then too Ut«, unci be bad to go forward. Taking Haiml 
and aoother of hu ovm furtr, he took food for two daja, 
, letracctl his stepa over the Wadi el Shdkh for thrre-qiiart^n of 
an hoar, and then turned to the right, up a narran- volley called 
WaUi Krtama, ia the higher part of nrhich be fonod a felt 
JatM (^wini^. On the other sido of this a-scent he fell in wiih 
the WaiU Rvmm or Himm, nnd found there tlie rnins of a 
small village, the booses built of hewn stcmo, and in a very solid 
maimer. 

Passing the night near there, he started tho nest morning 
I to aacand the monntain, very soon regretting tlie absence of a 
guide. The rocks were aharp : then was no ]tntti tit) lie came 
to the almOBt perpendicular side of the upper Serlia), which be 
ascended in a narrow difficult cleft. It took four hours to 
climb op the knrer summit of the mountain, and lie arriired 
completslj exhauated. Mere was a small plain, with some treea^ 
and the ruins of a small stone reservoir for water. On sereral 
blocks of granite were inscriptions, mostly illef;ible : two of 
them he copied After resting a little he ascendt-d the eastern 
peak, which was at liis left hand, and reached its top in three- 
quarters of an hour, after great exertions ; for the rock is so 
small nnd slipper)-, as well as steep, that, though barefooted, 
he was obliged to crawl along, in order to a%'oid being burled 
below ; and bad he not met a few shmbs to which be could 
cling, he would probably hare liad to abandon the attempt. He 
found the summit of the eastern peak to consist of one enormous 
mass of granite, the smoothness of which is broken only by a 
few partial Besures, presenting an appearance not unlike the 
ice-covered peaks of the Alps. Near the top he found st^ 
regularly formed with large loose stones, which must ba\-e been 
brought from below, and so judiciously arranged along the 
declivity, that they hare resisted the de 1*03111! ions of time, and 
may still serve for ascending, lie was afterwards told, that 
these steps are tho continuation of a regular path from the 
bottom of the mountain, and which in scverni parts is cut 
through the rock witli great labour. Had he had a guide, bo. 
woiUd hare ascended by this rond, which runs along the soutbc 
and eastern side of Svrbal. l£o 'hat the mountain 
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five peaks : tlie two highest nra tlio one to llto cxst, vrliicli lie 
iisccDclt-<I, Rnil uuotlicr iinmcJlaU.'ty u-cst of it: these lise like 
cones, aud arc diitinguialiublo from a great distaacc. 

Allliougli tlie castfrn peak looks front bokiw u (hnrp u. a 
neeclte, yet Burckhardt found on its trammit n platfonn fifty 
paces ia circiiiufeTence. Just IxJuvr tlte tup be found on erery 
p-anitc block that presented n smooth surface, inscnptions, the 
far greater pait of whicli were illugiLle. The fact of so many 
being found upoa the rocks near the summit of this aiountain, 
nnd also in the valley nhich lends from its base to Feiron, 
together with the existence of the rood lending up to the peak, 
seemeil to Iiim to aCfonl strong reasons for [tresuming thnt the 
Scrbal irfl3 an ancnnt placu of devotion ; and Burckhanlt 
expresses his conviction that it was at one period the chief plaoo 
of pilgrimnf^ !□ the PcninsulB : that it Vf-os then considered tha 
monnlain whore Moses received the tables of the law, although 
ho himself does not waver in his belief that Mount Sinai or 
Monnt St Catherine is tlic real Ilorch. 

From the summit of Scrbal Burckliardt took the bcsorings of 
the mo«t prominent objects in \'icw, ^vhicb the chortogrophcr 
will find recorded in his acconnt 

Qo experienced great difficulty in donccnding. If ho had 
hnd a plentifnl supply of water, and hud knovrn the mad, he 
would have gone down by the steps ; but as ho was scantily 
supplied with water, ho was afraid to tnist to tliu clutnoes of 
finding a spring. Uo was obliged, therefore, to creep and 
crawl down, and reached the lower platform of Serbal about 
noon. At n point two hours and a half Inter lie left the path 
which he hnd taken in the morning, tunied more to tho west, 
und by a less rapid descent he reached tlio Wadi Aleyat, which 
leads to thu lon-er parts of tliu Wadi Fcimn. After auoUicr 
hour b« cflitM to a less rocky district. 

Stoppinf; some time to rejit among Rome date trees, and at n 
spring of excellent water at tho foot of Serbnl, in tlie evening 
he took his march wcstniinl thmngh tlio valley Atcyat. On 
his right was a mountiiin, npon the lop of which bo saw tho 
tomb of B sheikh, licid in great vcncmtJon by the Bcduiiui, 
who frequently visit it, ond sacrifice sheep tlicrc. It is called 
el-Monodja [according to Gcscnins, tho " place of prayer*^. 
The custom of the Dedtiins, of burning their sninls upon the 
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liu of tnoDntftins, acconls with a umiliir practioo of the 
Fsracliu*; And Uicre are tci^ few tribes unong \\Mai who hav« 
not OIK or mare tomb* of protecting saints, in whose hoiKntr 
tlie^ ofFer sacrifiGCS. 

In many parts of tlie valley Al«yat Burckbardt found small 
liutldiogs standing, ten or twelve fcot sqaare, and Hro feet lii^b, 
with very narrow eolranees, and though built of looee stone, 
Biill to well pot together, Umt the greater part of tlieon 
yet eutirv, notwitbstuiding the anno^ rsins. They w«r 
quite empty. They were entirely nnlike any that he saw clso 
wliere in the Peninsula, when those are excepted which he 
pasaed in the tipper pnrt of the Wadi Fciran. 

In the connc of his descent through tlie Wadi Aleyat, be 
found nuinerons inscriptions on blocks by the side of tliu road, 
some of which were still clear enough to be copied. The tran- 
script mny be found in his volume. On many stonca wcs« 
drawings of goats and camels. This he concluded to have onco 
been the main mad to the top of Serbal, continuing along its 
base, turning by Dcir-Slgillyc i-otind its uastern side, and passing't 
iho cleft and the road by which he had ascended, which no> 
wliere bore traces of over baring [>een a regular and frequeutcd 
ronle. 

Even prior to Barckhardt's visit in 1816, Seetzen had called 
altention to Mount Serhal, on tho occasion of liia return to 
Suez, at the time of his Brst visit to Sinai in 1810. llo pur- 
posed to make Its ascent, and also to explore Wad! Feiran ; but 
the nnnillingiicss of his guides to allow him to leave the regular 
travelled path bafHcd Itim, as it had already done with i-egarti 
to 1)18 pnrposo of going from Sinai to Akaba. He saw,' bow- 
ever, the inscriptionB in the Wadi Aleyat, and was told tluit 
on the other side of the mountain there is a good path to tlic 
smnmit. Ho was told also, tliat on the top there were ruins, 
and gartlens now run wild; hut later explorers hare failed to' 
sec them. These reports led him natnrally to the conviction 
that Sorbal was once as renowned »nd as much visited on Stnai ; 
yet he was not enabled to learn more particularly regarding 
that and other points of Interest. Lahordu' is also of this 

■ Scotiea, lU. MOount ; alto Com. from Modia in Af«n. Corrap. 1818, 
xxvii. p. £9. 

■ L. do Laborde, Fey. tU PArabU Pil 
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o[>inioii, althoQgh he d><l not take pftiu to in'fonn himself 
reguding its to|]ograjiliical details. ^ 

The ucxt KuropeaD who ascended Serbal was the indefati- 
gatle Ruppell, wlio, after visiting Wadi Ftinin t%ricc before,' 
m 1817 UDil in 1826, made a tliinl visit from Tor, e.ipn:uly 
for tlie porpose of goiag to the eunimit, and who not only 
did so, but took hta barometer with him, and ascertained its 
lieighl.* 

Oo llie morning of the 10th of Kfay 1^31 he left his ramp 
in llu) Wndl Sheikh, ascended the AVatt! Itymm, approacliiog 
Scrhoi on tlic cast &)dc, and falling in vrith a company of 
Alcyat Arabs who wcro stationed there. Ono of them under- 
took to gtitdc him to the summit for half a Spanish dollar, an 
iirrwngement which Roppcll tlionght most fortnnote. The road 
lay fur an hour and a half through rough ma&iivo rocks, and 
was very hard to climb. The mutvriid was n black, cryMalttno 
hornblende,' and acouied to bo the result of fornivr volcanic 
activity. He then passed from the eastern to the northcro alojio 
iif the mountain, and followed a cleft in tlic rocky mais, in 
which a flush-col duhhI jrorphyritic feldspar, mixed with hya- 
cinth-blne, glittering, glass>tikc quartz crystals, prevails. No 
regular strati ticntion was to bo seen, but cveiywherc tlic sharp 
ru^g:ged piuiiaclea lowered up, between whicli there was a 
vigorous growth of wild fig trees and caper plants. 

Looking up, he could now distinguish the Hve great peaks 
of Serhni, and could ttx that the second one, reckoning from 
the west, was the highest. This oue accuixlingly he detcrmineil 
to i8oend. Ou his way he passed a Utile level spot where there 
WM a spring of water. At that point he saw traces of leopards, 
the prints made by (he elaws being five inches broad. Their 
prey in this wild country is the Bteinhocks and gouts, whicli 
they devour to the great low of the poor shepherds. Traces of 
luopBixIs and panthers have been found in other parts of tlie 
Peninsula. Burckhardt received as a present from tlio eujienor 
of tlie convent a Jeopard skin — the pelt, doubtless, of some one 

• E. Ruppell, Srhrritfi nn r. tlammrr, l.ivonto 1817, In Funt/rjrabtn tlt» 
OrietM, Pi, v, |>, 4-12 ; alw Ha|^p4<Il, Ho'jiii in iVni/^ji anJ tkm i'ttrilituAtit 
Anhtm, I6i&, p. 261. 

■ E. Ruppall, J&uc in AbifMriiuev, tie., 1KI8 ; Ktcmmm la PtMlltekat 
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tfllcpn in lliG re^'on ; and Kuncgger tells ns that at tlie time of 
his visit these beasts were shot in the nriglibourhood of Om 
Shomar. 

It took bat half sn bonr to a»cen<l from tins spring to tbe 
ninimit of the highest p<>flk, on which RiippotI discoverod mauv 
inscriptions timilar in their geocral appearance to those seen at 
Sinai. He also ditcmrered a circular arrangement of stones on 
the sammit^ nnil also a niitnlicr of steps to aid the ascenL 
These be attributed to the Bcduins. On tho summit his guide 
drew his sancJaU from his foot, u if the pUco iros hallowed ; 
and be told Ruppell that he had twice visited tlio spot before, 
and had offered two sheep there — once on the occasion 
ihe birlh of a son, and again after his recovery from sicki 
This (wcmc^l to point back to tho time when this place hajj 
a sanctity even in heathen eyes ; and that it vaa considered < 
holy by Christians has some confirmation tn the ruins of the 
great convent which once stood on tho soiith>wost side, and 
in the fragmenta of hermitages which lie scattered around. 
The iTild mggedness of Serbnl, and its isolated position, re- 
marks Kuppell, make it much more im])osing and striking 
than any other mountain of tho Peninsula, and may ]ia%*B 
been the reason why in ancient times it vas marked out as 
the object of :i pilgrimage. Tlie highest point Rup|>ell fuund 
to bo (iM2 Paris feet aboTe the sea. It does not therefore 
by uoy means overtop Sinai, or the most lofty eminences of 
the Sioai group, hut lies from lft(M) to 2000 feet lower. Yet 
its bold front and its isolated grftndcur misled even Burck- 
hnnlt, who thoiii;ht it higher than ){ount St Catherine. From 
tho summit Tiuppcll could dosciy the Kgyptiiui coa^t of the 
Ifcd Sea, and could look down the Peninsula as far as Ras 
^{ohammedi He descended to W'adi Itimui in two hours aud 
a half, and declared that this adventure, with the thirst vhich 
he suffered, and the glare of the sun, was the most formidable 
of his life. 

The high degree of intere-st i\hicli seemed to att.icTi itself to 
Scrbal as the object of early pilgrimages, prompted Lppsiua — 
viha, in opposition to all tradition, held tliat Scrbal and not 
Sinai was the scene of the giving of the law — to make a care- 
ful examination of the whole noighbourhoodj and stu<iy tbe 
anli(piities of the place, and tljLJi' i _!; * - tlie scriptural narra- 
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tire. lie comcncnecd hU ascent' on the 27th of ^rnrcli 1S45. 
He VTM forced to go round the south-eastern extremity of the 
mountnin, and tiscend behind from t1io soath, as the aoeoss up 
tho Rimm nirine would hare been inipo!<sible. A quarter of 
an hoar nbovt^ his encampment ho came lo a npring, »hnded hy 
nebek, hamodu, and palm trees, whose fresli pnro water waa 
wnltc'l round to tho depth of scvernl feet, Ho then climbed 
over n smnll rib of the monntnin, on which there stood fioveml 
nncient stone hoDses, down into ancither bmnch of the Rimm 
\-alleir, und in an hour and a half reached tlic Houtb-eaHleni 
angle of tho monntain. From this point he pursued a paved 
road of rock, which v.-as even Fomi:timcs supported by mason 
work. This led to an artificial terrace and a wall — tho remains, 
ns it appeared, of n house that had bpon destroyed — and to a cool 
spring shaded by tall reeds, a pnlm tree, and •cTOral jassur 
bushes. The whole monntain ia here 0%'eTgrown with linbak 
and other swcct-amulling herbs, Some minutes farther on he 
came to several cnves in tho rock, which once served as hermits' 
eella; and after wandering for almost fonr houm, he reached 
a small plateau spreading out betivecn the HummtiR, whcro 
again lie found a house with two rooms. A road led over 
this level ground to ihc cdgo of the western aide of the 
mountain, which sinks at first steep and ruggcci, then in more 
gently inclined wide ribs to the anndy plain of cl-Qe'afa, and 
disclosed acn»» the sea s glorious prnspeot of the opposite 
coast, and the Egyptian chain of mountains bounding it. From 

' From I.einiTiii' muiiuoript janm&l ; eomptire Erbkun, SpKinll-aru 
rfcr Klntttr unJ Stiull-UtiiiKn. ivn Faran in Palmengrmttk am Fuw ikx Srr- 
bat, in Af3rz aa/ytaoimuen l$i&, vod li. Lepaiiu. [SiDoe RiUfj ni:Lilo tlic 
above refcrenoe, Lepnm* aeeetmt hu iMit an); bocn fiuhlikh^tl in (trmuinir, 
bat tmuUt«d into GngUah. Soft llaokeaiie^ tnnel&tian {London, BeDtlf?, 
pob.) ; alaa BohnV Aiiliq. Lib.— I.«^iu, Lttters from Bsjfjic. £iiiiiipia, 
aiul tkt I'tniiutila af SiaaS, See alao L«)«iiu' Tour from Theb«a U> (Aa 
Pt^nliunia af^nai, tmnoUtcd into English bj C. H. Cottrcll. In tlit Brit. 
Mii». Lib. (coniull nnina LtpiitiB in Col.) uid at tlie Roj-ol Gcograpliical 
Soeietjrls Rooma m I/mdon can \>b wen Erbkam's mkp, nferrMl to by 
Kittofi of Scrfcal and its ncigliboiirliood. coDsttucUd from I.ef)eiua' mate- 
rial* : iliit ia reduced naaitercd in Bolm'a Lopsiiu, and inaito imidi mofo 
diiuii«L Uiah tho or^nkl. It it odminbljr adnptad lo illuitnt« lliia vholn 
roloine, btahlee being anQomaionlj open and clnr ; (reaenllting Iho 
ItatUTM hapiiUy, and at ttie ntnw time rMaininfr mnoh niote detail tiiaa 
Staal^jr l>*> don« in hi* roftpa of Uie Pmiuula.— Eo.] 
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thi* {Mint the rock-path suddenly dt^conded along ttie ruggLHl 
motinlnin declivity into a wild deep basin, round which the fire 
sanimits nf Scrbsl meet in a semicircle, forminf^ a niij>ht]r 
crown. In tlie mtdclle of this basin are the ruins of an old 
convent, to which the momitain path leads, but wliich he had 
nut tiino to nuit. He thcrcrorci returned across the level apace. 
and then began to ascend the most southern of the summits of 
Serbnt, When he had ahnost got to the top of tlio la'i;;)it, he 
thought tlmt he observed that the second summit was suitiewhat 
higher, and therefore hastened down again and sought out n 
way to rcuch it. He at Ictiglli succeeded in clnnibcring up 
fitnn the north-eiiKt side. Here, to his astonishment, betiT«ca 
the two i>oints into which the summit is divided, bo foand a 
small level rnllcy, plentifully supplied with shrubs and ber1»; 
and from thiii he Rrst ascended the one, then the other {xun^ 
and by the assistance of bis guide, who was oooversant with the 
npot, ho took the points of tlie compass with reference to all the ^m 
yUcGS of note which might be hcresurrcycd in the widv horison. "^H 
He clearly saw bow much Sinai rose abo\-o the highest peak of 
Sorlnil, and how pre-eminently Om Shomar towers nimve all 
the oth«r mountains of the Peninsula. He did not take the 
circuitous road down by which ho had ascended, but leaped 
down like a chamois from block to block, taking an olmoet: 
direct course to the Wadi Rimm ; and in two hours and a half 
be reached his tent, conlinning Uuppoll's testimony, that it was 
lite most dilKcuIt and fatiguing tour of his life. 

I have cguoted Lepaius' account with this degree of fulness, 
because it nffonla such a strong confinnation of a fact ivhicli is 
almost universal, that tlic more closely wc look into the most^^J 
deurtcd and eolitary, and one would tiiink uninhabitable paurts-^^l 
of our globe, the primeval forests of Americn, the ^nhara waste, 
and the wild solitudes of Arabia Petnea, we 6nd the footprints 
of man, and sec that tlicre is no region so inhospitable hut 
he finds in it a shelter and a homo. Our sense of the word 
uniuhabitable is purely relative therefore, and falls into disuse 
the more closely we study tho habits of our race.' 

■ U«ro t«c«nt AMouaU of tbc uout of BerW ma; lie (ouad iu Stao- 
lejr's !h*ai ami Palatine, vho viih ■ competent guide uoendod with gnu 
enss ; alao in Dr Stewartii petnresqiio and by no means aaperfidal work, 
TAt Teid oitd At KItatt. Dr Bt«wart leuia to the opinign tlut ^bal wag 
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I ti»ve already traced the coarse of tlie Wadi d Sheikh 
down to tbo di-BIe known lo the Arabs ax cUBuch, or the Gale, 
vthicli forms tho iiorth-cait entnincc into tbc Wudi Fpiran. 
^V© cau now go oa from tliat place, and follow Lcpsins in tiis 

lurse out from the Rjmm Wadi befoi'c wo Uy to become 
familiar with tlie topo^^phy of that ruinarkable valley. The 
most fnll and graphic map of the r«^un is that given by 

laborde.' He gives the entire length of tho wadi from el- 
Buch to the eiitrauco of Wadi Mokkatcb aa twelve hours. 

Leaving his camp in the Wadi Rimm at nn early faonr, he 
camu in the course of an hour to the janctton of the Wadi 
Stduf and llio Wadi el Sheikh, whero again bo saw, on tho 
left, the remains of some stone houses. The valley is hero 
broad, and ill adapted to inscriptions; yet there wcro somo on 
one block of p-anite vhich lies on the right, directly at tho 
opening of the AVadi el Sheikh. Only five minoteii* walk 
farther, and he eamo to « grove of tarfa trees, always indicating 
a mout soil, and which cxtenJii as far as el-Bueb, the point 
where the valley bej;ins to bear the name Feiraii. He reached 
cl-Bueb in an hour and a half after leaving liut encainpmcut. 
'P«in9 noticed there largo roasoes of earlh de)>03its, in somw 
eighty and a hundred feet high, lying to the hollow of 
the valley, and with their yellow colour forming a very striking 
contrast to the blood-red porphyry which in many places spans 
tbs wadi. Ho supposed that once the valley wa3 closed in lierc^ 
and tlint the waters rusbing down from alt sides, and even from 
tTcbel Musn, nnited in forming n lake. To this causo he 



tbo Kwao of ttia giTbig of tbo law, and anwts tbat tho "Vt'tM Almt at its 

bate is aoiply larg« «o<ni|;li to •eeomnno(liit« the entira hart vf Iirael. Fmm 

hat valley vivrj peak of Serbtl h« thiuks to bo vitiUo. He fally conflmii 

ioeoonntaot ltarc]tlianlt,Bapp«U,aodI>«iiuiitrq;udlDg tbu dlOcultyof 

Bi.— Ed^ 
* Vnt ft piim tie* rwinta de Ovadi Ftimn, and lUltvi InpofjnjAi^nn 
dit Ovttdi ftiran, (□ Ijihordo'* Toy. dt r^livhie Petret, pp. 68, $!t. \St» 
I bia Cbimmnlain nr tExodt, p. 8&. — Ed.] 
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tactihos the formatioD of Urn remaikablc dopoeit of earth, and 
supptKtes thiit the prwitioa of Fcinka oi tlio lovrcst point of a 
U^ monntiiinous illstrict uccaakui the unusual supply of 
water that Usacs forth at thU point A quarter of on liour 
weftward from cl-IJuob the gorge called cI-Aiiedar plunpes 
away to the north, and a littlo farther on to-wurds the vtvsi tliu 
TVadi Urn Rattomo (Burckhardt's Ertamn) appears, IraiUDg 
aercaa to tlie Wadi Eimm, and so to tlie north peaks of the 
tmt side of Serhal. 

Tlie fltralifiod deposils which Ruppell ohserved at t!w 
eastern extremity of the valley, one hundred fe«t in tlnekncsa, 
cterywhcro homogeneous, lying horizontally, and coiuin;; into 
juxtaposition witli the upright masses of syenite nnd pori>h>TT, 
cuutinue on through thetrcstera portion of the AVadi Keiran, 
or rather its north-westerly portioD. In the valley Is found a 
doMe growth of tarfa trees ; at the side of this grave, nntl on 
th« north, is the raoantain wall of M^ik, on the south Itardbe. 
A half-liour farther on, at the Wadi ol Nacbcle, or tlio lias d 
Nachole, t>. the filounts of Palms, contiguoas to tlic Jobel 
Hanihe and llenega (both northeru spurs of Scrbal), the W'sdi 
Feiran turns shaqily from tli« north-west to the 80ULb-we«t, 
aud evtra to the south, till it is stoppeil by high banks uf clay. 
Jlcrc tlie richest TOgctation is to be found: the tamarisl 
iliiTnsc the most delightful porfnmo; and where they are 
found, dnte palms iJike their place. Very soon tht* springs 
ccen, wliich in a short time foiTU a dear uiiging hi-oukj tmiift-' 
fortning the wilderness of the desert into a paradise. Hero 
begin the [>alin plantations, tlic gro\Ts of sittere and nebck, 
and tho fruit-trcc-s. The traveller ivuuders through a rieh nnd 
fertile park, and the place bears the name " el-Gcnnaiu," i^, 
she Gardens. ' 

Along the brook there is found a fine thrifty growth of 
sedge ^chaM/o): the block soil is inoist, and is beautified by 
pnscQCC of moss and gniss; blue flowerets, resembling the] 
European forget-rae-not, peep up licrc and tltcrc; swallows are' 
seen flying, and singing birds are heard in the trees ; among 
ilicui there has beeii observed a hinekisit giiiy nigluingnle. 
perlup^i the turdtu meianoetpalut, like the one seen i]i Ailii 
with long tail feathers. Tiecliendorf speaks of having seen 
flocks of beautiful mottled stai-liugs. The soil b largely com- 
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, or alluviom, &nd u so rich u to doqiisI) urfa trees of 
oncomnioii size, sotno oF them two and a half nod three feet in 
dinmetor, and greatly m contrast with those which arc seen 
clsowbcrc. There ia also o very iine growUi of pnlnu, which 
reccivQ nbandaDt moisture from the bruok, wliose bed is never 
dry, and whose waters are sometimes so abundant at to aend 
their (urpliu even to the sea. On the precipitous rocks wbicb 
hem in the Wadi Fciran, as in llie neighbouring smailur wadts, 
may be seen tlic habitations uf mm; goats and sbccp 01*0 to bo 
ob«crvcd under tlie trees, and cliildren playing in the brook. 
An hour's distance from «I-Btieb, west of the sliaq) south- 
we*terly curve of ihe fruitful tamarisk gi-ove, there i« seen on 
the cliffs at the right, at a place called Ilei'erat, an ancient ruin, 
partly built of stone, partly out of tiles, the only one of the 
kind in the country, and apparently tlie remains of an ancient 
convent, surrounded by walls and stone houacs, which endvntly 
date back to a time when a Christian settlement was here; for 
such structures have never been erected by Hcduimi. It is 
these ancient ruins which arc even now asKocIntc<l with fields 
of wheat and tobacco and vineyards. The little village is now 
deserted; the wild Arabs do not choose sueli houses for tl\etr 
dwelling!:, but prefer to lix-o in rude huts made of wowlen [wics 
and eovored with matting and bonghs, and not standing out 
eonsptcuously like these of the early Christian tnliubitants of 
Wadi Keiran, but retreating behind the hillocks near by and in 
l)»c minor wadis. The rocks which stand out in front ait* too 
much scarred mid broken to bo suitable for inscriptions. Below 
these ragged walls of rock, nnd near tbe ruined convent, there 
are die remains of walls built of mingled stone nnd lime, but 
in one place they have fallen tn and made a ^reat pile of 
rubbisli at least fifteen [Hicca in diameter. From this |K)int the 
view fall.* directly into the short cleft called Wadi iJvlbc, on 
tho east side of Jebel Dcbbo: it broadens, however, as one 
goes westward, and is covered with a beautiful carpet of palm 
luftt^ among which somu trees and hedgrrows appear. Tilts 
growth continocs still westward, rcncliiiig its Icrmiimtinn at tlic 
ruins of the ancii-at city of Faran, where the Wadi Feiran and 
the Wndi Aleint have their jtmctton. Tho Kererat \\^ nut been 
carefully describe) by any traveller excepting Leiisius.* 
' Lepviiu, masiucript accoant, LS1&. 
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TIic "Wmli Fciran becomes IirtHtiler at its junction with tlw 
Aleiat, tlupougb wtiicli runs ttio Sell el Alciat, t.^. tho brook "r 
riv«r tud of llm Alciat, indicating the chttnncl of torrcDts nliicli 
fttiti come in the rainy seasons, dasliifig dowu tlio noribcni 
slop« of S«rba]. Id tlie inUdlu of tJiU bed or chnnncl mill 
be seen a billock pliinlj made up of monniain dctriinji, niui 
bcariag upon ita top, wliicb msy be a liimdml fuc-t from the 
tcTcl of tbu valley, tbc ruins of aa ancient convent, Hprerate 
Kcbir, i^. the grealer Iltrerat. At tbe left, at the foot of i 
hillock — that is, ou its eastern side — Lepsios saw the sliatte 
fragments, tlie pillars and ca[»La]8 of an ancient church, h 
ont of a renr tractable sandstone, but not retaining at p 
iiiany traces of their original form. North of the hillock, and 
at the base of the &tcq> walls of the vradi, the distitij^iiabcd 
Kgyptologist discovered the ruins of tlie ancient city of Karan 
or Pbaran, mentioned in the second century by Caudiut 
Flolonsiiu, by Nilus, Cosmos, and AntouiDus Martyr in th^^ 
third and founb centuries, and stated by Macriz! to be a pl'^^'^l 
of ruins in the fifteenth. It was once the residence of ■ 
Christian btshop, and it must have been a complete Christian 
cily beforo tlic convent nt Sinni was built, which took plAce 
carlv in tlie sixth century'. About a hundred uf tho stone 
1lou.■^s) of this ancient cily are still uaed by tlie Arabs, who lire 
iu ]ittlc wooden huts around, as storehouses for their fmits and 
other Taluablea. But Lepsiua says that it took not long to 
diaoovcr that this city was built on the site and with Uic 
materials of anotlier. In most of tlie houses, thuuffh tbc main 
part of the material was granite, there were ^amlstone blockii, ^M 
archltrares, and columns of the ruined rhurcli and convout 
buildings. They arc very distinguisliable from tho far older 
tomb-Uku but carefully constructed stone houses which arc still 
to be found on the neighbouring mountaing and in the Wadi 
Aleiat hard by, and which unquestionably belong to a Christian 
epoch, while this city in lis present state is evidently the work 
of purely Arabian liands. It is iintjufstionahly this place which 
^iacrizi refers to us a city of Amnleh, and near which, in the 
mountains close by, there was a niukilude of caves tilled with 
skeletons, which had come down from tlio time when Christiana 
occupied the place. At present no bones are to be found thoe. 

The main channel of the brook runs nortliward towtmls the 
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plttin Anil the nto of tlie old citv, wlierc stdnd tho huts now 
inbabitod. A tecond brnndi of tho stiX'sm bendc Boutliword, 
and nins townnis the tniildle of the liillock on wliich the 
niinetl convent stands; it there courses anrnntl the hill, and on 
its north side joins the other branch. From tbb point it 
pursuM a meandering Tray, yet in a general norlh-wcstcrij' 
direction, nntcring liera niid there patches of fruitful toil 
covered with pnlm trceji, hiit at Inst disappears in a cleft in the 
rocks, and is seen do more. 

Only to thia place does the fertility of the Wadi Fciran 
extend : west of tho hillock ou which t))c Fciran convent lies 
in ruins, tlio genera] poverty of the soil begins ; no more pnlms 
aro to bo seen, and only here find there a lamariKlc and a low 
growth of brush find siifhcient nourlohtnent. It is p(><ifiible 
that the brook of the Wadi Alciat has at the time of its frcahcts 
washed away all ttio good eurtli through tbo Wadi Fciran to 
tho eea ; yet in oHinnry times the brook rung quietly enough, 
distributing its much needed gifts to the pnlm trees by its side, 
until it comes to its abrupt termination alluded to above. 

The true Wadi Fcinui is of verj- moderate brvadth, but is 
af considerable length from cast to wcstf as two and a half hours 
are rcituirod to pass from v1-Bacb, the costera barrier, to the 
convont-<'rowned hillock of Hererat at the west. Its norllicm 
and southern hmits nro steep mountain walls. Within this 
spgure tliere is everywhere that thick deposit of yellowish clay, 
rich in marl, of which I have already sjiohtn ; a soil jieculiarly 
cliaroctcristic, and whoso liku is only found in the W.idi cl 
Sheikh. Unfjnostionahly it is the soil which is the main source 
of ttte great fertility of the Wadi Feiruu, and not the water 
which flows through it, although the latter is a prominent 
Ruxiliuiy, and ts not to he overlooked in accounting for the 
paradisaical ubundaurc of vegetation. The brook which irrigutca 
the Wadi Fciran is one of tho very few perennial streams of Ute 
Peniiunta, of which Rnppell found btit tlueo others — those in 
Wadis Hehrun, Salaka, and Ain ; and it is just as valuable in 
assisting the growth of vegttation as all brooks are which break 
their way through masses of rock, and wind through narrow 
defiles till they disappear in the sand, or thoAC which filter 
down from pool to pool, dtdlribuling a regnlarly graduated 
amount of moisture to the gardens which depend upon thcin, 
TOI- I. O 
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at in tlio ganlcDs of Sinai. Hut tbn main ptrt of tlie fertilitr 
of Fnmti cannot bo BscrilH-d to this source, but lica in tlw 
\-cry conttitution of thv euil itself, ivluch appc«rB to luive one* 
bvcn the butn of a Ukc, filling tbe whole of what is notr the 
fruitful luid bMDtifnl naJj. Tills is Lepdn^ opinion, and U 
re&t£ afwo a high degree of probability. The great bodjr of 
valer entering tbrongh eUBucb once filled the whole of tlw 
btisui, being shnt in on tlic north and Miuth hy the steep wallt 
of rock) and od the west by the hillock ILcrerat, on which tbe 
rained eonTcnt standa. At Icn^h tho mas!) bcoamo bo deep as 
to burst its way tlirough westnnrd lu the scit, Icavin;^ tvli(?n the 
waters had flowed away the basin which u now called tlio Wadi 
Fciran, and giving it ttuit rich and dcvp soil which nial:es it 
tfao gem of tli« wliolc Pi^iiliisulu. Should future geolosical 
nocordi confirm this opinion, it would at once c:£pl&iii the grait 
difference between ju gengnosticnl rhamctcr and tlmt of all the 
other Sinsitic wftdis^ although still that formation would bo seen 
to be anterior to all human histor)'. The records of niua Itaru 
Qotliiog to ihow regarding this point: tho place where the history 
of our nice first nimofi into contact with the Wadi Feiran is at 
tlie time when its inhnbitunts were the rude Aniatekttes who 
contended for its possession with the rhildren of I»ii«1. 

Although I have huen ablu to follow thus closely thooiinnte 
and exceedingly accurate account' p*'eQ by my hnnoui'ed and 
kind friend, yut I cannot forbear, bcfora accompnnying Iii'm 
to tlio Wadi Alciat and \Xi inscriptions, adding such particiitiirs 
from earlier travellers as shall complete the whole subject, and 
raund out tlic full measure of its details. 

From Niebuhr we learn that, deceived by hie guide, ho law 
but a small part of tlic Wadi Fciran, hut wliiit lie did aev 
coofinns in nil respects tliu accounts already quoted. lie lelts 
U8 that his guide, the Beduin sheikh, lived in this valley, 
where he had two wives, thu one of whom occujiicJ herjcif 
with tl>o tents and tlic household affairs, while tho other tended 
thi) date pltmtationB some way off. Tlic alieikh himself gained 

* Ritter quota inm tlio nuunwmpt nf Lcpaiaii, not tbca publUlinl. I 
find, on oooKilling the two Engliali uao^LioDs (tftcrwards iniiclL% ttint iba 
iuat£rial vhicb Ritt«r had l>croieIiimnnKiiiiin>amplatlian L^paiui' ]iriiit«'l 
GcnoMt copy contwneJ ; and the reader wlio wifh« to hnvc tic fnU nc- 
, «OQnt of the IVadi Fi;trui baa it in t^o abova tmiAUliou from RitUr. — En. 
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his support, tiot by tlie tillage of that beautiful place, but by 
traasporting pei'sons and goods to and from Suez. Tbi; vifo 
wbo remained in cbarga of tbe tenU complained to Niabahr 
that sbo very seldom saw ber Iiuaband; for bo was away in 
Egypt nearly all of tbe time, — an instrnctive passage, wbicb 
throws inucli liglit ou the occupations of the Arabs of the wadi, 
and on tliu habita of most of tbe Deduliis of tho Peninsula. 

Ruppcll in his visit to this region did not pay much attention' 
to the Wadi Feiran ; but in noticing tbe ruins found at tlio 
vtesteru extremity, bo hastily set them down as ancient forts or 
rude strongbolds put up tlicrc tu guard the position, and as 
sucb they seemed to hira little likely to rcpy much examina- 
tion. He ivas struck, botrever, at fimiing some astronomical 
characters, liUcs, and crosses, graven on some of the atoncii, 
and set the time of erecting the stmcEnre as early aa the tiftb 
century. He spesiks pmticularly of Bnding a brick cistern 
which bo tbouglit might once luivc been used as a balb. At 
bis secund vi^t be oscertaioed the latitude of tbe place, which 
be found to be 28" 41' 45" N., and says that tbe Arabs called 
it by tlie name el-Mobezet. At that time bo remarked on 
ibe sonth-west wall of tlio valley Homo tomb-liko excavations 
made in th« Egyptian style, but destituto of hiutoglypbical 
inscriptions. 

Burckhanlt has gtrcn us bis usual clear description of tbe 
Wadi Fcii-an, which he dcclarca without reserve to he the most 
benutiful plnce in the whole Peninsula. One may walk for two 
liours, he says, and pass a continual succession of datu palms 
and gardens, oil of them well watered with springs, which 
bubble up amid tl)cm. It is very ungular that Ittirckhardt 
makes no allusion to a perennial brook in the vale: bo speaks 
only of aprings, although he citca a passage from Macri;!i which 
alludeii to a brook being found tbero ; and ho mu$t bavc been 
familiar with the torrents which in winter somclimes break in 
from the Wndt el Sheikh, and pour tbemsclvcs south of the 
birket Faroun into tbo QulF of Suez. Seetxen, too, speaks 
only of a spring which runs as far as a man will walk in ton 
minutes, and is then lost in tho sand. Under the palm trees, 
Burckbardt tells us that tbe huts of the Jebaliju Arabs wers 

> E. Rnppell, SdtnVitn, Livomo 1817, ia i-*iuK/{rniie>i ^a CMutt, Ml. 
T. pbJSSctaoq. 
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Btnnding, who live there, and whose duty it U to till tho soil fo 
the n^al onners, the Towara tribcss, pirticularly tho Szowabha, 
and whose pay consisla in onislhinl of the gross products. 7el 
their occti|uitioD is iar frotu being profitable ; for nt the time 
of the date harvest the valo is full of Arabs, who come to eojo^ 
it, and who most all be welcome u guests, and enjoj to the 
full all the good tliinijs of tho plioe, even thoogli their poor , ,, 
hosts go witliout. For tlio date is ml the onlv fruit which is H| 
found there. The nebck comes to perfection, and when gronnd ^^ 
to npowdcr and mixed with hntter milk, it is a favourite article 
of food with the .\rabs. Cucumbers, melons, <mioos, and the 
«gg plant, do well there; tobncco grows with great luxuri- 
ance, and is much used for smoking ; hemp succ«>ods also, aod 
is used for the same puqvose ; but apples, pears, and apricots 
are not found in lliis fertile vale, and do better in the cooler 
climnto of Sinai. And yet, deflpite the renowned Fruitfulnem 
of the Wadi Kciran, Burchliardt says further, that the soil is so 
rocky that it would be impossible to gather a jiant-st of com ^^ 
titerc, equal to the wants of the smallest Arab tribe. Barley ^f 
and wheat hardly return the syed which is sown. Sdiimper ^^ 
confirms this sinlcmeut, nnd says that the whole amount of ^^ 
products of the AVadi Fciran is no slight, that the hards of goats ^| 
h&To to Eupply a great portion of the food of the Arab inhabit- 
ants, and that these arc driven p>crforco to the wandering life 
they lead, in conducting caravans and tho like. Yet to do this 
they must have a large number of camels, and tlioy must wander 
over a brand grazing ground, extending many a day's joomey 
from the Wadi Fciran. 

In consequence of the nnnrowrcss of the vale — for Burck- 
hardt <.>stimated it to he hut a hundred paees wide — and by 
reason of the steepness of the walls on the north and the 
south, the he.it is generally v(?ry o]>pressivo diu-ing the warm 
muntlis ; and as the water is not remarkably good, it is not a 
situation favoui-alile to hcattli. Tlie Jebalijc Arabs who lire 
there arc not so robust as the Betluins, and io summer ai« 
much subject to fevers. They do not remain therefore in tlie 
loweet part of the wadi when the weather is hottest, but with- 
draw to the adjacent heights, leaving only as maoy as are 
needed to attend to the tents and tlic gardens. 

At the western extremity of the date plantntioiia Burckliordt 
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tbAt ho saw the roins of tlie ancieot ciiy of Faran, lying 
on both eidoi of the wadi, wbicli there has a breadth of about 
a quarter of an hoar. The houses, he m'H, are built entirely 
out of slono; some are ccinuiilcd, hut tlio grealt-r part are with- 
out it. Jle sets their number as high as two hundred. On 
the north wall of the vale ho san do traces of former boildinga, 
but on the south side ho discovered a brond strDcture, whose 
lower portions were of atone, aud whose biglicr portions wei-e 
of brick : this is probiibly the building which Lepsiiu supposefl 
to have been a church. At tJto busc of the soutlicrn mountain 
wall he noticed the rcniaitis of u small aquL-duct, anJ saw towers 
ui>on ft number of the Dcighbouring hills. 

TliriMSquarters of on hour farther down the valley, Burck- 
hnn]t noticed soveral small grottas in the rock, hewn out very 
roughly, without any regularity, and witliout any syuimetry. 
The greater part of them seemed to owe their commenccnient 
to naturu, auJ their later fonn to the haud of man. Some of 
the largest, found next to the destroyed city, probably served as 
dwelltngB \ others were evidently tombs ; but few of them were 
cspacious enough to receive more than three corjises, and were 
not over three or four feet high. In bo one of them were to 
be found traces of autiquitiea. 

A biilf-hom-'s walk frooi the last palm trees of the Wndi 
Feinn, Burckhardt discovered at the right, on the path by 
the mountain mall, the ruins of a httle city or village; llie 
previous portion of ilie valley was, however, entirely free 
from any traces of man. Tlic Iiouses here were better built 
tlian in the otiier city ; they were maJo of well-Uid stone*, 
were two storeys in height, an<l every one liad five large 
square windows iu frout : tho roof in oil had fallen in. Tlior^ 
too, lie found traces of tomlis, as in the place mentioned just 
above. Durckhnnlt counteil more than a hundred of tlicse 
deflertod, mined houses. Thi:^ place se«ms to be tho same as 
that which l{up|)ell Buppoaed to be the rcmaiiu of ancient 
strongltolds, at well lui tliut which Lcpsius thought lo be a eon- 
venL No other tmvelh>rs have, liowevor, ullude<l so markedly 
to any two4toreyeil building at that place ; others speak only 
in a general way of ruins. It were to he wif^lied that, full as 
arc tlie accounts given both by Hurckliaixlt and liy Leptins, 
a still greater degree of minuteness might yet bo attained re- 
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garding these ruins. But llicsc eminent travellers both agfn 
ut supposing die large two-atoroyed eiiilic« to be the remains xA 
% convent which we know to hare hccn io Fe'iraa, from docs* 
menta which Barrkhardt exataioed in tbo lihrary at Sinai, not 
to <peak of the alluston Ruide to a ChrutiBS oubUabineut b 
tho Wadi Keipan by ClftQcl. Plolemattu, in tho very dawn <rf 
the Christian era. 

I bars in another pUce alluded to the bishopric of Fi 
and to the andent title fonnd still iT> historic records — Ed. 
Theonas, Dei mtxeratione Pmbyler tt Ltyatut rancti Monti* 
Sittai<t eixmi JihattAu ae tanetitsimts tcttetus de Jitaran; but ol 
a eoDvent tliero we havo no distinct account, excepting the one 
ohvndy mentioned, found by nurckliardl among tlio mann- 
script!t of the library nt Mount Sinai. And, at tl)e same time, 
tbc character of the age forbids our entert-iining any doabl 
about the possibility of there having been such an establls]»- 
meet there, but on the contrar>- renders it very probahle; 
and it was tlie opinion of Le Quieu' that an earlier seat of 
tho bishop of Faran had, aftar fallini; into ruin, been tmn»- 
ferred to the Convent of Muunt Sinai, and that the superior 
had afterwards received ordination us bishop, — an honour 
which did not fall naturally to tlie head of a convent For 
jt is certain from that "Theonas" document already referreil 
to, written in the year 536, tliat such a change had taken 
place; and the probable union of two convents makes it 
more intelligible why Photius, who wrote before llie iniddla 
of the sixth centur}', spoke of liimself as Prectut Eceluim 
J'haran vet Montis Sinai, and why ivith the gradually growing 
importaccc and prestige of Sinai the name of Fharan should 
become less hallowed and attractive, and at last should jitiss 
quite into obscurity. And it is very probable thut the contest 
of the bishop with the victorious ByMntinc church was very 
iofluc'iitiul in si-curing the entire overUii-ow of the establishment 
of the licclesia Faran : for in the seventh century wo find 
Theocloma Episcopns Pharan mentioned as the chief repre- 
sentative and leading advocate of a hen>lical party iu the dog- 
matic Monotlielitic strifes.* He was proscribed in the Lateran 

' Midi. «fc Qaicu, Oriuir CArM(t<iii.i/, Op. pcwih. T. iii. 17*i). fol. 750,etc. 
' NeoDder, ASf/antin* Gesck. tkr C%rialUtiat Uti. uitd Kinke, toL iU,, 
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Council held at Rome in 649, mid at the (!Ecuniemcal Council 
\ui\A at Constantinople in 1)80, and his teachinga put under tho 
ban. After liim there appears no nnmeoFnn EpbcupusEccIesue 
Pharan. TJiwe is, then, from tlio seventh to tho fifteentli 
centuries no historir of fi Christian Phuran ; and it is to bo 
regretted that tlio only doeuniont vclnliug to tlio subject has 
been only cursorily examined by Durckhiirdt. The grnvea of 
tbe present Arab inhabitants of the Wndi Kvirnn indicate that 
they have only within recent tinier come inio posscsftion of 
the place. Tlieii* dead they bury, not in tlie AVadi Fdnin, but 
boyond all the ruins, in the valley containing tlio shrine of 
iheir sheikh Abu Taleb. Tho nmnoroos skeletons of which 
Mdcrul makes e«pectal mention, as deposited in the caves on 
Imth sides of the Wadi Feiran, are, in view of all tJie farts of 
tho case, probably no Mohaminedan remainf, but tlioofl of 
former Christian powcssors of tho plncc. This is conRrmed, 
too, by what tho Arabs fold L.epeiuSj that in some of the caves 
urc still to be suoii tlio bones of Nasarenes, i.t. of Chrixlians. 

It now remains to enter into a more detailed description of 
the "Wadi Aleiat, the chief branch towards the snnlh of the 
AVadi Fuirau, and leading to tho northern base of Scrbal. We 
have ali-cady, in Burddiardt's company, glanced at it, and have 
noticed Lep^ins' repeated references to it. It will richly repay 
n more carefnl study. 

It lies bcivreen tlount Diibbe on the east and Mount Man 
on tho west, and be<^nning at its divi-rgence from the Wad! 
I'eirnn, where the ruins of tlie ancient eity of Famn Itc, it 
rontiiiuea its conrse first southwardly, tlicn to tho south-east, 
nbviivs (ulcnibly brood, and is in )eii<;tli from (he junction with 
Felrau and the base of Serbal a two liours* wjlk. Up to tho 
place where the wadi bends, and where a spring is found, tliem 
is a largo number of inscriptions, riling And ttiiidi^; and after 
that, the glory of the Lord's work begins more and more oon- 
•picaously to appear. The Wndi Alciat is ealterl cI-Dcrb Serbal, 
t<r tbe road to Serbal, and its name b exactly coiiformablt> to tbe 
fact; for as the traveller advances through it, tlic niountjiin rises 
in unbroken sublimity buforu him, all uf Ita five peaks being 
rlcnrly vlaiblu, and lhcr« being not even a hillock in the way. 
WIk.-u tliu aun is shining upon the mountain, the sharp pinnacles 
glow with an almoAt unearthly Kplendour. and the motmlain 
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BMms t flame. Si*eo from tlie Watii Al^laC, Scrbxl is il« 
the moat impoBtng euiiucocc of the wliole PeniDBula. The 
prolonged would lead to the sutnmit of odo of the lofliot 
piDnades of the mountain, but ivliicli has never been aoceod 

Lepsitu, who b of tbu optiiiun that the law was givoa^ 
Serbal, tliinks thitt Moses must have asModcd llie tuciuntahi «t 
this place, atid that n liarrier was put up at its base, leiit tho 
people mho lii-ed iu the atone houses whoso rutus are now 
atandiog sliould ^ up and touch the mount. The Toltej is 
full of Bojal (acacia) and nebelc : at the U'fr, where thcrn 
lh« nuHt ruin:*, (licru am thii most inscriptions : no hi 
has fallen or been broken there for tbouiaads of ^eara ; voA 
the inscriptioos seem to be preserved by lying for the moat 
part in tlie dry bed of the stream, whicii ia rarely fillcid 
with water. Tbe inscnptioos and ruins seem to be of e(|aal 
antiquity. 

Tbe place where the ruins are found in the Wadi Alciat ia 
called Sich cl TJdhar, and is run>oved some distance from the 
junction with the Wadi Feiran. The hooMS wliicli are there 
are bouses only gcncrically : tlicy consist each merely of a low 
atone cell, about eight feet long and two wide, aud capable of 
being covered with a flat stone, which spans tho entire breadth. 
These atones are very ruughly hewn, aud are laid on without 
any special nicety. As the cells or bouses are not higli enoiigU 
for a pcmon to stand in, they might be taken, some of tlium at 
least, for toiubs, if we found bones, or the leaat traces of inter- 
ments. Nor arc there inscriptions upon their walls; and the 
little huts t«eui to have been constructed witii a view to pro- 
viding a cuul place to sit, or to sen'o as a mere encampmput. 
Farther on in the valley tliey become larger ; yet tlieir object 
otill rcnwins exox-dingly uncertain, thougli there they are 
evidently too large for tuinbs. Lepuus look sketches of some 
of theiu. One of these houses had two cuntiguous cliamborSf 
one of which was entirely closed, and had to ho reached from 
above. Bemoving the stones whiuh covered it, he found it to 
be entirely empty, and it was evident that it bad uevor been 
disturbed before. 

These rude houses continued to be found up the wadi to 
the bund whicb disclosed the five-pin naclud Serbai, where they 
UBiise, although traces of Uiem may bo discovered still farllicr. 
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Tlie ioJcriplioDS, wliicli aro exLrem^ljr numerous, lio in the 
tower valley^ near tb« brook, along lite Derb Serbal, ami aro 
also traced iu die upper valley, aLwre the Bprliig. They are 
not very deeply cut iu tbe bani f^auitc ; but the difference of 
colour between tbem and the ann-rittcii rock is very markod. 
Tile iDM:ri|>itoiis sro precisely similar in chamcter to tltOM 
of the Wadi Mokkateb, and need no special descn]>tioQ in this 
place. 

Note. — Serial a» a Mount of Utothen VTorthij', <mA M* 
Kneampmrnt cf Ruphiilim at Ht liase. 

Great as bave been llic advances in topograpbical and 
antiquarian research within llie past few j-eoi-s, ihey have not 
been suilicleiit upon the Sinaitic Peninsula to guida us to 
decisive I'csults regarding its relation lo tlie cvcuta recorded in 
tlie Uoeaic records, or to entitle as to speak dogmatically 
upon them. Still llie rapid ptogreaa which bos been made 
within iho past ten years in this direction allows us to suppose, 
that altlioogh wo are now in tlie very infancy of tills depart- 
nicDt of knowledge, our coui*3e will be sufticiently marked in 
tlie time to cume, so tliat at some future period mauy of our 
d<rabts will be cleared up, and some degree of certainty 
gained. Ac present, rich in suggestion and in the deejiest 
moral interest as are the bigbways and byways of the Ponin- 
sula, our knowledge of tlinu is most desultory and itn- 
perfect. And if we s]>eak of places, the case is not much 
better. The whole fitld is now obscure to ua s wo know about 
a few places, and the tboraugb fares wliicti connect tliem ; and. 
while we are continually hearing about tbom over and over 
from every latest truvcller, none, or very few, break frvali 
giwind, and lell as nf the cross roads and the out-of-the-way 
places : these all lie in tltcir old solitude and dcsohttiwu. Dat 
till this kind of trarctling is chanfi^ed, wo can liave no correct 
map, imieed no map approxiti^aling to correctness; and so long 
as scientific cxiwditlons persiM in dashing through a land so 
rich in iutervat as Lliis, lingering at places of great importance 
somctitncs merely for hours, and rardy for more than a few 
days, we shall only itccumulote bypotlieses instead of certificl 
results, and our darkness will bo all tlio while growing doubly 
black; wu shall not be gaining certainty ovcu rvgatxling the 
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prannt rlinracter of tlio roiintnr, not to ^ik of its 
past, «u(l tliat lioftFT xtitiquit;r whosn tt-5ti monies are to be 
in tlio mvriail insiTiptioris wliicli renain, but no one of if 
hu over IwMi rwid, even br tlioso who speak most confidentl] 
about tim past history of this sacred Inntl. Anr] to spcJtk wilt 
any a^suiiuicv rp^nUof* nicl) a m-att^r at wliettirr Serhal a 
Sinai was the mount which witnussed tJie giving; of l]i« kn^ 
reqniits thnt many a hintua in cmr present knowledge be fllled, 
nod many a dciuhtful ]>Iac« iilcntifieil. 

Very much remains to bo done before wo can a^aert thai 
wo are familiar with tho eniinlry soulli of Sinai ; otid, cotat 
bAck to iIm Scrbal, u-e have* to confess ihat only one of 
Bammits has as yet brcn ascendcil, antl that the one Irio 
farthest bnck and most removed every way frora llie sppronclr 
through the Derb Serbal or Wadi Aleyat — the great towering. 
piltnacle which looks down into that moil important valley- 
remains yet nnpxptnrod and undescribcd. Indeed, no one ha* 
oven yet explored the Dcrb Serbal uj» to iu very end, studied 
tiie fomiatitin of the iiMmnlaiiis which lie aronnd its yet on* 
known beginning, or traced the course of the other wa<Ii* whid 
break ihnmgh that wild region. Lcpsius made a noblo com* 
inenccmcnt; but the work remains where he left it. .All that 
lies outside of the benten path of the Bc'diiins has been ij^nonxl t 
and up to this time wo liara no detailed description of the 
ancient and gartlen-girded Convents of Deir Bnrahra, Deir 
.Sikcljc (SigiUyc), cl-F«reia, and Deir Anlus. Ami so fur as 
concerns the route taken by tlie children of Israel, ^-c arc tibia 
to indicnto with a feeling of certainty but two nx ilin?e stationii, 
and trace them to Si'rl>al or to Sinai ; but after the time when 
ihoy received the law, their conrse is to us ttrra incoipiUa. Andl 
how little do we know of the relation of the jimmey of Ismrff 
to the cotcmporsneous Eg%'ptiao works at Surbat el Chadcm I 

Had I ever viettcd this land, I donbt not that 1 should have 
been compelled, by the majesty of its scenery prost-nt bcfon 
the eye, to come to the same decided convictions which tnoat 
travellers have escpresse*! ; but it has never he«i my lot lo v!«w 
the conrtry of which I am writinj;. Yt-t at a disUnce it may 
be posfiiblo better to command the wholo field, and wci^li the 
reports which have Iwen brought back by tlioso who have thcm- 
aclves explored the land. It will be my aim liere, as e\'er}'whore 
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else, in (IcFauU of reaching ccrtninty, to titlain to tlio highest 
measure of probability, snd to spply that rnlo with nil fitlelity to 
tho great Uistoricnl events which have made the Sinni Peninsula 
coni»[MCOo«». Anil we gain an iinpre.«i\-o lesson in this wholo 
n.-vicn-, from the f»ct that, when the children of Israel hnd ln-vn 
conducted over their tortuous pth to the bnnks of tltc Jordan, 
and when they cotdd view it hijitoricnily, and loolc buck npon 
the steps of thnt generation wiiich hnd died in the wilderness, 
wo do not find that the course which ihey had taken was promi- 
nent in their tltnughta. God hnd led theni in such a way, and 
llirout;h such ncoontnr, that tliey had almost no associntions 
with it wliich were dear, and which ihcy wished to cherish : 
the leadiat; of God was the great fact which stood out most 
prominoiitly in their ihouglit — of that God who did not wiib 
that they should follow llini back into the dcwrl, but evrr 
onward to the sacred hill of Zioa, And therefore it is, that 
even the rery mount itself whoro tbo law wos given became, 
not indiKlinct in the Hebrew's religion, but neglected in his 
travels, ric did not vnlao the place; He did not make pil- 
grimages to it ; and he seemed to cnre as little as most have 
done, nntil the qnestion wan so recently taken up and argned, 
whether it were Serbal or Hinai that witnesecd the moincntoaa 
scene. It was enough for him that both were grsnd enough for 
such an event, both wortliy of becoming a rosting-plnee for llio 
glory of Jehovah. But lo us the question is a more interesting 
one, it would seem, than to the Hebrews themselves ; and as 
vrc have alri'ndy examinixl some of tlie grounds which have led 
able minds to accept Siniu as the scene of law-giving, wo will 
now examine the view taken by others, eapcctally the learned 
itnd eIo<]Ucnt T.cpsius, that Strrbul was the mount whicli God 
honoured with His presence. 

The indifference which has been felt during the few last 
centuries towards Serbal, is in the moat niark.-<l contrast wilh 
I ho profotmd reverence with which it was regarded in earlier 
times, and I may even say in the earliest times, of which ihoee 
very ancient memoriaU which ittand there are a clear ringing 
echo, which has not yet died away from among those mountain 
heights, and which has been sounding down, not through 
centuries alone, but through thuomnds oF years. To what 
epoch do those memorinU belong? Are they Mosaic, Christian, 
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Muliiiiniiw^diui V Ara tbc^ haply stJll more nncicut — tlte tiaoei 
of & primeval occupatioo of tlie ralle^ of Serbal by a heathen 
popubtioiii — by AiniJolutei, Midianites, vt eren Pluluiineal 
There aro not wanting some proofs of evca this, caxcfullf 
widacwl by Hitzig.* 

Upon tl>e PluUstme territory, wliieb exteudixl from tb» I 
Peliiatiin niuuth of ihc Ntlt- outwaiti, pnssiii^ tlio Luke Sor> 
hdiua, uiiil L-xtendiDg to HliJiiococurat and (loza, and which 
thorefore formed tho Qorth-weBtent border of tiie Sinai Pvoin* 
Bola, vraa tJie ancient home of ihc Phihstim ood Uaphtarim: 
(Gen. X. 14), two tribos which bc-cuine in the course of tiaw so 
{Mwerftil as to be the most formidable enemy that Israel wai 
likely to meet tn passing from I'^pt to Canaan, as ure lean 
from I'iz. sill, 17 ;' eo formidable indeed, that it seemed beat 
that the Hebrews should avoid them, and take a very circaitooa 
Mttrse, lest, meeting enemies so powerful, they should be dia- 
c'our.t'^edj and wisli tu go buck again to £;;\'pL. Amonj^ these 
Philislim n»d Caplitorim a kind of heutlien wor&hip u-as m 
vogue, veiy simitar in its general characteristics to the poly- 
theistic ayetcms of Eosteni Asia, and especially akin to titai of 
India, although tlivre was not strict acconla&ce in the names 
applied to the fjods. Still in this respect ewn, the priniitira 
gkiiscrit etymology was to bo traced ; and even more dii>tlnctly 
was to be discemed tlie Idea of incarnation, wlilch lies at tlie 
basis of the Indian mythology. The learned Ililzig hns traced 
thii out in the Philistine idol-name Atamas, m which he 
I'ocoj^lscs tho well-known Sanscrit nante TVr-wfNi, Cnmsa, 
probably indlcaliog the Indian Durga; ajid her husband Siva't 
i^ra) name, which in Suniscnt is idsu often callvd (^'unto, 
^rata (from ^m, arrow), and which In the feminine form U 
written piracuni, Is found in tlie name Serltcnis (^Lacua Ser- 
&enu), around which like worslup was paid to him. ^arvur is 
the masculine form, and the r beinj* readily changed to /, »tc 
have tho root, and almuiit the nord S:rbaL This nauie, parrot 
or Striaif is the nam*.- of a god, who was conceived of as incar- 
nate, and who received homage as a mountain-gnd (as Siva waa 
among tlic Ilimolaya, or the deu» Camtelta of Mount Cannd, 

^ r. IliUig, Urfftteiichtt Md Jtfy*A*&>jM dtr FhOuiatr, Lcipdg 181^ 
|ip.S«4-3a. 

' Von Loa^ke, Ktnaon, i. jv 19fi. 
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acconling to TaciL fllsi. u. 78, nnd Sucton. in Ve»p«t. c. H), 
■and whose sent wns [iroclajined to be tlie majeatic prnk in the 
ftoutli tLat bears liis name up to the present day. The narni* 
(^ara or ^arrqr, ur the arrow-aliapcd, lias its fit exponent tn 
the sharp pinnacles Trbich, IJko the l>arb« of UTowa, gire a 
peculiar aspect to the croirn of Serbal. 

The name SltIkiI, then, whose first syllnblodDOB not, nrcard- 
inj* to our present knowledge, admit of any other elymologk'nl 
(Icrivntion and int«rprctation> can be accepted as the designa- 
tion of o mountain act apart for worship, if wo can substiintiate 
the fact that the Philistine territory estctidcd so far southward 
as to admit of the possibility of religious ritfa being paid 
there. 

And hero, although history has given us nothing positive, 
yet, says Hitzij;, there are not wanting some proofs that tlm 
domain of the Philistines not only extended along the Kfedt- 
teiraneaD const of the Sinni Pcntnanln, bnt that in the tinwJi 
of Abraham and Abimelecli it extended some distnnee inland 
(Gen. XX. S, xxi. 82, xxvi. 8) ; and we bave indications in pro- 
fana Ualary also, that tlicy hud stations along the const of tlie 
' Bed Sea anil on the Arabian Gulf (Nonnus, Dionp, xxi. 8U4. 
xxxvi. 420, vxxa. 8), irliere tkey bccamo vciy namcroiu, nnd 
built and maniK'd th(? ships which Dion\-»us used in his Indian 
expedition. To such a |>eciple the loft^' peak of Serbal would 
not bo a stranger, lowei'ing abovo the cliiuf cniporia of their 
trade, and bearing ItSL-lf, in the langnogc of L«rd Lindsay, like 
a king enthroneil, nbo\'e tbc nio^s of lowly lulls nt its hose. 
And from what we know of the efforts made to gain tlic moft 
favour»l E])ota on the Poninsala (see 3 Kings xn. 6), we may 
infer that the possession of Serbs], with its beaatifttl cans of 
Feiran, wonH hare been a cherished one by a people wliose 
jounieys from Gcrar and Beersheba to Tor would often Imvc 
taken them past it. It is moet natural to conceive that tliat 
lofty objeeb— the pmnt which marked tlie runl beginning of their 
way wlien they went northward, and the real ending of it when 
tliey went soulhwnni, and whieh was not nsed, it is pruhabte, 
as a place where they might stop, as the Israelites did, and 
pasture tbeir cattle, bnt merely dilute it as it were in passiDg — 
btcamo a eaercil spot, and that the god whose homo thoy »)>• 
posed it to be claimed of clwm a thaiikoffvring for a journey 
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satUfactority ended, or an oCTcrinf; of prD|nUBtion for « fcnuanf 
hopefully begun. 

It u Iianlly possible tliat a worship so aDcient ahoald leave 
no traditioii of itself; and it is probable tliat the account of it 
WHS U-BUittutU-d duwu tlirougli llie Ilubrcw, Christian, anil I 
Mohamtnedao po«se6sioa of tbe coontiy to tbe preccnt time, tbe I 
lost TPHligi-s Ix.-iii)' what is incorporated in the lan^uge of tlM 
BvduiiiB and their fuw acta of worslup. And could wu amve ^ 
at an interpretation of tho many inscriptions which arc found H 
in its iipi;^Iihi>urhood| we ahould probably not only gain much ^ 
knowledge of tbc ancient worship, paid here, but. also of tbo ^ 
meantDj; and naturo of the mysterious characters «F Surabit H 
el Chailiin, t>u tlit* great hi^^liivay fruin Sorbal northward lo 
Egj-pt and rhili«lia. It is trui.- that tlie hittiT inscriptions may 
be ascribed to tbc Nabathoiaus, who uuquustiuniiljly often tra* 
v«r»ed this road, and who followed in tlie order of time thi; 
Phtlbtiiie^ in gaining possosiion of the mnritinio ports of thu 
Peninsula; but it must be remembered that ihcy vore onir 
followers. The Phillitines had first nsed tins great lliorou^i- 
fare; and as the majority of the inscriptioiu are funnd uit the 
Dortb side, or that nearest to Philistin, they have a claim to tho 
first coDsiduration. Amoii" tltese very numerous in<icrintions 
towards tbe north, one of the most conapicuous ia tbe croES, 
often alluded to by travellers, and supposed by many to indicate 
a Christian ori^'in and meaning. But the double form (tf), 
which it often has, docs uot give it the true cimrnctur of tbo 
cross, according to Ilitzig,* but rather that of the phnllua, 
which was the later symbol of Siva, i^, of Serbal. But should 
Hitzig'a hypothesis be too bold, an ancient worsliip which onco 
was paid in the plain, on the south side of lUo Verbal group, 
at the '^ Geld altar with an unknown inscription" (>>(» ICnUnmdt, 
xiii. 773-75), could irtill be refeiTed to Biud, nho may have 
been a god siinilar in nature and kindred in origin to those of 
India. 

It cannot be nrgcd as on objection against tlic earlier I*!uli»- 
tiue worship on Serbal, as the holy mountain of Sivn, that at 
the time of tlic exodus of the children of Israel no Pliilistinee 
were found in that neiglibourliood, and that in the Bible there 
are no indications of any Philistines being expected theiv. It 
) Eitcig, p. )im. 
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is Y«ry tmo tliat Moses liad liis conflict uesr Scrbat with tho 
AmalL-liilcs, and not -vvilli the Philislines (Ex. xrii. 8). lie 
met them at l^pliidiin, wUitlier Israel bod Advanced after 
leaving tlie wilderness of Sin (tCx. xviL 1). Tlicse torn of 
Ainnk-k were a liordo of Arab tribt-s inhabiting the norlli-neiit 
portion of tUo PcuiDsulu,' and not mentioned among tlic liat 
given ui Gen. x. Their power aeems, howeTor^ to have bccoroo 
so foriiiiduhle at tlio period oF the cxodim, as to have dri^'cn 
back the I'hitistines to lUc const, and m»dc them the matters of 
tbc country as far north as liephidim. And it ta Tcry pro- 
bable ihat, having gained posseutoii of the Serbal district, 
they too bad their idotalroas wordiip of VmaX upon the ooblc 
mouiitoiot 

Even in timM antecedent to the exodtu from Ki.'Vptt and 
before the mount of the law was looked upon by the descend- 
ants of Abraham, Oiuro was a mountain in tlie Peninsula which 
Israel e<itccmc(l holv, and callfd tliu Mouot of God : for Motes, 
wllile still li-niling hia fathei'-iu'law's shei-p in Midian, "led tbu 
flock to tlie back aide of the desert, and cnnio to the moantatn 
of God, even to iloreb" (Ex. iii. t). This is the first time thut 
this expression U used in Scripture, and tlio 6rst tiiuo also tliut 
tlie word Horeb appears. But it is fully in accordanco with 
the next aliuHion tn the mount of God (Ex. iii. 12) : *' This 
khall he ft token unto tlicu that I have iient ihec : when thou 
liBst brought forth tliu people out of Kg^'pt, ye »hall serve Ood 
upon this itiouutain." We have again att indication of the Mine 
hallowed spot in the command );iven to Moses (Ex. iii. 18)| to 
make a three dayi^ jcwruey into the witderouss, to aacriSce to 
the Lord God. And yet again in Ex. t. 3 : Moses and Aaron 
beg permission of tliu Egyptian king " to go lliree dayiT jonmcy 
into tlic deiert, and sncniice unto the Loi-dour God." Tbcrti 
seems to have been some special stress laid npon iho three days* 
jourti«y. Hut for any largo number of people to bavo gono in 
so short a time from Eg>']>t to the pre»eut Mount Sinai, would 
Imvo been impoaublu. And when ut last the giievoua plagues 
liod oompeUed Pharaoh tn ironsent that the sacrifices should be 
made to tbo Ood of the Uubrews, be desires that it should bo 
done in bis cwn country, — a propcsition which Moses vtuTes, 

> KwbIJ, Gwkidkl* liri Vvtixt Imitl, i. p. 39$, «tc. i voa LHi(wk4, 
A'rMi€ii, pp. 20O-:;07. 
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\rf the plea that the uiimaU which he should offer wvre tatSt 
m are esteenivfl holy bj the EgyptiBiu^ and that it ironld ^fv 
grut offence were Uicy kll]e>l and offwed u s McriHce in ihdr 
jircMnee. Then IliAraofa gires hit relaxant eotitent that t^ 
take the three dajV Journtjy (Kx. vii!. 27, 2^). Bui the stan I 
b not ooded there. A now hanlening of his heart takes pbn^ 
new plagoca ovcnvLclm liis IbdiI, to wliich at last be yielded. 
■a0enn^ tlie herds as well as people to leave the cuuntrjr. 

Dut after tliit jwinl, which iavolres not the mission of Moaes 
and a company of priests, but of a whole Diuido, iro bsw 
nothing more ahoat the sacrifices which are to follow a thi«e 
days' journey. Indeeil, so slow was the progress of the great 
multitude, that the first three days only rarried them past tlw 
■wilderne** of Shur, and to tlie springs of Marith. Later otil] 
they carnc to Elim, with its twelve wcll$ and its seven^ palm 
ttees, to Dophkah and Alu^h, and after that to RepkiduB 
(Knm. xxxiti. 13-14). It \Tas the fifteentli day of the second 
month by the time that they bad advanced to the place wherv 
the fall of munna comiiicnrcd. 

Travellers in our day arc accustomed to take three dayi^ 
after leaving tlio wells of \[n<io3, oppotito to Sacx, to go.ns far 
as the opening of WadI Mtil:kat«b, and to reach AVadi Fcinn 
in four days. And yel wc know from the experience of some 
who have been c»nipelle<l to hasten, that without much extra- 
ordinary burden for the eamelsr the journey niay he consider- 
ably fthridgcd. It is extremely probable, therefore, that Scrbal ^ 
came at once to Pharaoh's mind in connection with the " thrtefl 
ilayV jonniey into the desert," and the sacrifice to Ire ofTered 
there : the more no as Siva was the only Indian dfiity to whom .^ 
aiiiniul sacriFcc-s could be brought.' Sinni, winch could in nQ^| 
woy be rvnchcd in three dnvs, is out of the question. And 
there \% the grcnler probability that Serbnl wili untlerstood by 
the Eg}'ptifln monarch, from the fact tliat the fonndries noar 
that mmintain, which icere ancient even in Moses' day, were 
worked at that time; and it could hardly have failed to come 
tu'hts knowledge, that near his own mines and smelting fur- 
naces there was a lofty peak, which had long been considered 
sacred, and had been a fawurite resort of pilgrims. The 
request of Moses and Aaron could not surprise him ; and he 
I Ckr. IdOSeD, IndtMclit AlUrA imirknndc, 1&17, vol, t. p. 782. 
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Iwenu to have yielded, oot reAclilj, bat witliotit suftpicion, to 
tiicir request. It wos only when he heard of the depailure of 
tlic whole people, with thuir Itcnls and flocks, that his suspi- 
cions wore thoroughly aronsed, and his heart hardened against 
tlio most fearful ntHictions of Qod. 

Thus far, however shaky the ground may bo under our 
feet, we hare Rt 1ea«t firm footing enough to enable us to 
stand ; bnt beyond this our pmltion is more insecure. When 
we como to tlio question, nhcthcr this ancient mountain of God 
— v«))ich only appears onco in the earliest passage which spealu 
of it in connection with the name iloreb, and about which 
we have no fnrther account relating to the ofToriug of sacriticp 
npoD it — was identical with the inouutttiii later culltid Horeb 
and Sinai, we are more uncertain about the answer, — iin answer 
to which the eminent Lcpsius &a}'s no, for reasons which seem 
to him of great wwght It is trao ho flies in the verj- face of 
the certainly not modem tradition; of the Sinaitic convent, 
and of some topographical peculiarities which SDcm to har- 
monize wiih those traditions. But this is not decisively de> 
slractivQ to his position, for the existence of a convent at 
Serbal older than that at Sinai is certain : we have unfortu- 
nately tost the traditions of the Feiran valley, because its former 
Christian populattOD has passed away ; thai is all : the faet 
that tliara must have been andant txadilionK of the sanctity of 
the place, is indicated sufficiently by tlic ruins. In lack, then, 
of direct testimony, Lcpsins is compelled to turn to the col- 
lateral proofs of history, and to the uuchangeabl« charactcrialics 
of tlic plare, for the best aviulablc light. These have been all 
carefully collated and displayed by this learned investigator. 

Ill the first place, the very geogrnphy of tlw district, which 
has nothing to vouch for it but the comparatively recent tradi- 
tioiu of the convent, soomed to Ijcpsins to tie entirely in urta- 
gonism to the facts as they are narrated in the only historical' 
chronicle which wo have of them — tlie Kfomic record.' And 
here let it bo iiemembered, the steep, bare mountain-forms, with 
their gorge-like posses, and the few springs, too scanty to afford 
the means of a long uncumpincnt, do not give us much oppor- 
tunity for mere conjecture : they hem us within the bounds of 
a very contracted rjingo. 
> iapiiu*, RtiM von Tkdxn, etc.; Eng. tnmlatian, Tonr/nm TMeik 
VOU I. X 
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And yet they do not so cWHjr point oat tbo way tltat tfat 
Israelites rnuHt liave tskcn that all ctniuncntators lure bra 
forced to agree ia tbcir conclnsioRs : on Oiu coutnry, there hm 
Wen the greatest diffcroncM, and that, too, aawmg men vbl 
have Kdalotuly avoidwl giving way to conjecture, for althoi^ 
tho main dhectkin taken l>v tliu Hebrews U clear, and can^ 
opportonity to bnt slight disctuuion, yet the time when ihej 
arnved at or when they left any pvcn locality is far iruR 
diffiralt to ascertain. And tlio f[ucstion, tnoroovur, iThctl>«rtlM 
phyacal character of tlic country ha» not matorially^ chaa^ 
sinoo the time of the exo4]iis, is also ui apposite ouc ; and m 
cannot answer all possible questions R^anling tho route of the 
Israelites till wo are assured that (he Peniasala la substantially 
to-day nrliu.t ii was three tboc-sand years ago. 

In regard to distances, as concerns the inquiry whether the 
real Sinai were the norlli-weBterly or the south-easterly localitT, 
— ^tlint i^ irhctlt<*r it were Scrbal or llie sive&llcd Sinai of the 
monks of the oonrent, — Ktibinson and LepduB arc for froo 
boing in accord. Yet they both ap^c in what the furnier long 
since established, that necessarily Uephldim and Ilurub, when 
Moses drew water from the rock, were near each other, and 
that they were only removed one day's journey froia tho troifli 
mount of the law-giving. ™ 

According to RobinaoD*s convictions, tlie wilderness of S'n 
is thu northern part of the plain el-Kiia, and begins south of 
Marab and EUm, near WadiMurkliabjtbrecdaj-a' journey nortk J 
i>r Tor. He tlitnks that this is the region referred to in ExJB 
ivi. 1, " And they took their journey from Elim ; and all the 
congregation of the children of Israel oamo niito the wildcruess 
of Sin, which is between Elim and Sinai, on the fifteenth day 
of the second month after their departing out of tlie land of 
Egypt." And still mom clearly, Num. xxxiil. 12-15 : " And 
they took their journey out of the wUdcmoai of Sin* 
encarapcd in Dophkah. And tliey deported from Dophkah, 
and Queampcd in Alush. And they removed from Atusli, and 
they encamped In Repfiidim, where was no water for the people 
to drink. And they departed from Itephidim, and pitchet^l in 
the wilderness of Siuai." This distance, wbieh indicates the 
moves of four days, is usually pasfcd in from twenty-six to 
twenty-eight hours, at the ordin-ory pac« of camels. The 
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tlirougli the Wndi Fciran and the Wadi el Sheikh wouhl, 
acconling to Robinson, take the trarollcr, at the end of his 
third daj's march, only a lialf-hour'a difitance sontti-weet of the 
spring Abu Suwoirah, which is but a half-day's journey, or 
three hours' distance, at most, from the convent. In it* irnme- 
diaie ncigitbourhood, therefore, Rohinuin, and with hini otlmm, 
Laborde and von Raumer, hold that Rephidim is to he located, 
— the' last hahiiig-ptace of the IsraeliUs before rcaciiing the 
mountain now bearing the nante of Sinai. Tlie misplacing of 
the rock called Ma^isah and Meribah, out of which, when stniek 
hy ThXoses, water laaued, is no obstacle to the view of Itubinson, 
who saw that tJie iKKralled rock is only a granite fragment, 
which has fallen more or less rcconlly from the side of the 
mountain. IJut the coincldenci: of Repliidim with the Abu 
Suweirah Is confirmed only by the spring now found there, 
viewing it as the lasting token of the miracle wiiought for Isra(>] 
by the hand of Mo«<?s, For if this ^viia the real location of 
IScphidim, the first day's march of the Israel itL-s northward 
after leaving Sinai, to Kibroth-hattaavah, or the Oravea of Lust, 
must hare taken them through Replijdim again, which is not 
mentioned iu the Bible. And besides, the lantof the fonrdtiys* 
journey appears to be too short, being only about hnlf the 
time occupied during the tlireu previous days, in which six or 
seTeQ hours were employed, which, on the other hand, is too 
great to have been taken by n whole nation travelling with 
flocks and herds. 1 think, in view of this, thut liobinsun and 
those who agree with him have ttctt their Uephidim too far 
eastward, and iiicluie to the belief that it Is to be looked for 
in the lower portion of the Wadi c] Sheikh, jierhaps in the 
neighbourhood of the tamarisk grove ; and this is collalerally 
supported by the connection found in the Scripture between 
Rephidim and the falling of manna. For this the Abu 
Suweirah lies too high — 4000 feet — and probably all that 
portion of the Wadi el Sheikh. 

Lepsius, who supposes the mountain of the law to be Serbal, 
supposes the days* journeys from llic wilderness of Sin to 
Rephidim to hare been much shorter,— a supposition which is 
conRrmed by tlie magnitude of the Israelitish host in compaiison 
witli the little caravaiiG which new posH through tlie land. We 
sliould take into accouutj too, the fact that the Israelites had 
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no cninoU, tlinl iiDimnI not twing niisp<l at tliat time in Egypt 
mid the benis of the Ilcbrews could by no means lure 
Tonccd as rapidl/ as the striding camels which now ooovm 
the travellers of the I'eninsuU. Vet Roliin»in ingouotuJ) 
avoids tlita difGcultr, by supposing tliat MoAes auJ the Jcadcn 
of ibe people vreot before the rest, travelling with more npiditf 
than they, and allowed the ffrnii body of iIiq nation to takt 
dilFurene rontefl, to linger by iho way, and to turn ont o{ ikc 
DUUD paths to find water and pasturngo for thctr flodci anl 
herdk 

If the first dit/a march brought the Israelitca from Elia 
{Abu Zelime, aeoorditig to Lepsius) through the wildeme«a 
Sin to tlie o[^«uiDg of Wadi Sitteiv, and if Duphkah and Alwh 
conducleil iheui on to the outlying mountaiiiH of tlic Wadi Feiran 
and the present Sikkc TVkruii, j.e. Place of Pitgrimag^ t 
would havo been no plearant water along the whole of the way 
and at the end of the third day's march, each beingsix hours la 
acoonting to our mode of reckoning the distances of tho d 
ihey would h«vn reached el-Hnssue, and the clear ripplia, 
brook of AVadi Feiran, and have rec«?it-ed the must stiikin. 
testimony (this is Lcpsioa* thcon*) of the ture ptY>vidence of 
God, and tho certainly that all thi-ir wants were uaticip.-it^. 
This place, which is but a half-hoiir s distauco from tho niine4 
conreot of Feiran, L^peius accordingly fixes upon as tho sito «: 
the scriptural Bepliidim ; and tlie beautiful vale beyond, ih* 
gem of the Peninsula, was to liiii view tliu jiriie contended for 
by the Israeliteo and tlic Aroolckites, the former being vio- 
torion?, and by tlicir ricton- coming into the undisputed poe- 
Bewion of the Wndi Feiran. 

Aa we find iL at present, the brook of Wadi Feiran U tho 
ontural result of the oonflueDcc of the waters which issue from 
the Wadi el Sheikh and the neighbouring valleys; and if the 
present order of things existed in the time of tlic exodii«, the 
stuff of Moses simply cnlurgvd in a manner ftdeqtiatc to tho 
wants of a great number, what it found already existing, bat 
in na imperfect supply. Still it is dit^cult to account for tho 
fact thai tlie clilldren of Israel complained so bitterly as tliey 
did of tlic want of water, after they had advanced bat a single 
day's jotirney beyond tho mimcuIoUJ source wliich had so 
amply met their wants, and fvr 4 1 sileoced their cwn-^ 
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plaint!!. But should the bloir of Muses' staff have haJ a ilif- 
fcrrnt effect, xhouM it Iiavc falltu at the otlier e.ttreiiiity of 
Wutli Fvinui, and caused the breaking through of the passago 
now hnown as eUTineh, the whole scene of Hepiiidim would be 
changed ■ the Wndi Feiran would not have hei;n the fertile 
valo which it now is ; and the AVadi el SheikU must have been 
the prized poasesaion of the sons of Ainaluk, perhaps far more 
abundantly supplied with vcniurv than Dow, and not rcliit* 
(juiahcd by ita p<;68cssors without a Bercc struggle. 

In confirmation of the view that the fourth dny'i march 
brought the Israelites only to the foot of Serbal, i>. Sinai 
according to Lepsius, is the uLatcment made by Casmns about 
the year MO, respecting the identity of Replitdim and Pliuraii, 
" which is hani by Scrbnl." Of weight, too, is .Tcroiiic's 
stAtcmcni, thiu Pharan and Uoreb touched each other (On«- 
miutM. 8. V. fforeb : ** Mons Dei in rcgioiic Madinn juxtn 
montam Sina mprt Arabiam in deserto : ciii jnngitur mons 
et d c a c rlum Saraccnomm <^uod vocatur Fltaraii :" aud tub v, 
Stnai: " Mona in deserto Arabia) Fctra-« qno<I c»t ud totiuA 
Joda-a, a quo ct totu circumjacc-ns regie detterta Dcscrtum 
Sinai in Scriplura appellalur"). His Desertnm Pharan, how- 
«V'cr, cannot possibly indicate the situation of the city of Faran 
in the fruitful liYadi Feiran, but muKt have meant that more 
northi^rly Pharan to which repeated reference is made by tlia 
early writen. The latter Pharan he somctimea epcaka of oa 

[nduni Foran {Onftm, tub v. Fitran), through which Israel 
after learing Sinai (jwr Iim fcttrunt Jilii hrail, cum dt 
monte Sina ea$lra movUteni). Tliis brings it into connection 
with that dexort of Pharan near Siddim and the " Salt Sea," 
Gen. xir. (!, where ChediH-laomer routed his vneniivs. 

\Vc can see, however, even in these allusions of Cosmu 
and Jerome, the beginning of the diverging opinions regarding 
tlie localities Eitilt under discuuion, and to the settlement of 
which no investigator han yet brought such an army of 
evidence as aecms to be final and nnanswcrablo. And it ts 
plain, that in tlie present stale of nnr topographicid knowledge 
of the PvninHub, and with the widely different intcrprctAtions 
of the Scripture passages relating to Rephidim and Sinai, wo 
are far from a anhition of our difficulties. They may never 
be wlvud : tlie methods of approadiing the subject may 
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■I«|if> be nan or less liypothMical : that m do not kmw. 
But ill the pnsent «UUe of oar kcwwledge, I mmy be pennkieij 
to add tnj own fajpoUiens. 

Be[>luditn »reiu3 U> me to bare been neither at Ibe p' 
now culled el-Hessa^ nor at tbci Abn Sawctrah : not at tfe 
bttcr, for the reasons nfeiml to abnve; not at the former, m 
aocwunt of thv great improbabSilj' that water ahonld tane (n» 
the groand at just tlio point wherr the Intwk now passes inli 
its carcnul receptacle, nataral as is the theory tliat tb« pva 
water of Wadi Feiran is that which eopplied tho people ia 
their dislrcas. And the issaing of a spring from flie fwrtfc, 
nt the tuuch of Mosee' staff, would be called miracntoos, if 
it occnrred in a wild dewrt region, where no signs of watrr 
appcan-d lo tho careless eye, but which may have been niarfced 
by one who hail had Mosl-s' long desert training, accustomed 
to track strcfltni of water e^-en throngfa snbtcTrancaD chanocli, 
and strike down to them, and bring their supplies to the 
aarfaee. 

If this view ts correct, the Wadi Fuirao Is inclebtGcl to th* 
times subsequent to Moses' visit for its fcrtilitT : it was not a 
posacRsion whtclt the Amalekitcs would usijccially value ; aitd 
the coiiTont and city, whose niins arc met in tlie nio&t fniitfatB 
part of the vale, were built there for other reaHoiis than to per- , 
petuate the associations once connected witli the ITobrew altar 
reai-ed to Jchovah-uissi (Ex. xvii. !5), and meant to keop in 
perpetual recollection tlie victocj' which Joshua gained o%*er the 
Ajnalekites. Jethro's visit, according to this view, was made 
while Moses occupied the lower portion of Wndi el Sheikh, or 
Rephidim, — the spot where the tamnrisk trees wt-re priibably 
even tlien very abundant aod where the approach to $<>rbsl 
was direct and easy. 

From the actrount contained in Ex. xriii. we learn, that at 
the tiino of Jctliro'a visit ^losea had not advanced beyond tho 
battle-field where the Amalekile* had been routed. The fiftli 
verse tells us, that " Jcthmj Moses' father-in -l«w, came with 
his sous and his wife unto Moses into the wildernesf, whcro be 
encamped at the mount of Ood," whicli in this passage could 
uot possibly refer to the present Sinai, more retviitly linllowed 
by that najtie; for by every supposilion they were at a 
siderabte distance from it, and it is alti^thor more probable 
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lliat tlie towering Serbal was meant, wliich vas so near and so 
accessible. 

With Jctliro's departure, wliicli closes the cij^hteenth chap- 
ter, theru Li^ins an entirely new scries of cventti, wliich, leaping 
over a auDili«r of days, aud brin^g ns down to lite Brst daj- 
of the third month after leaving Egypt, transfers us also to d 
new lociilily : " In tlic tliird month, when the children of Tsraol 
wero gone fortli out of tlie laud of Kgypt, the name ilay came 
they into the wilderness of Sinai. For they were departed 
from Ituphidim, and wen: come to tlie desert of Sinai, and had 
pitched in the wiUlcmcss; and there Israel camiKd Wfore Uie 
mount" Although in the list given in Num. xsxiii. 15 tliere is 
apparenlly no chronological break between the encampment at 
Itcphidim acid that at Sinai, yet we well know that that list 
was not :irrungcd to show tlic times when the Israelites moved, 
but the places where tlicy tarried, and this objection has oo 
validity ; but both passages afford strong evidence that tJic 
advance from Itephidim to the wilderness of Sinai wns an 
important one, and on the basis of our theory, show a distinct 
aejnration of tlie Serlxil district from that of Sinai. 

lie cxpmssion " before the mount" is now applied, with- 
out any ({nalifying epithet, to tlio mountain subsequently hal- 
low-cd ns the mount of God, but which up to that time had 
probably not been regarded with any eye of sanctity. Up to 
tliBt time, the " mount of God " had apparently indicated 
Serbal. 

The exclamation of Jcthro, after tlie victory over tlie 
Amalckitcs, is wortliy of particular attention. It was uttered 
at Rephidim, not far, according to my theory, from ScHmiI, and 
in Mglit of it, — the mountain which I suppose to have been con- 
sidered lacred by the Aninlekites as well as by the Philistines : 
" Now I know that the Lord b greater than all gocliv." It 
Sowna to point directly at the connection between the gods of 
the nation which had been overthroiru and tho mouatain vrliich 
tliojr inhabited, and to tacitly admit the fact, that anotliw 
inoantain must be the home of Johovah, tho God of MoiM 
Rnd of all Israel. And if I am not mistaken, the events of tho 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eigbtoonth diapters of Kxodos are 
til immediate chrotiolo^cat OS well as topographical ounDCclion, 
and arc porpoaoly s^pontcd from tlio niaetventb, which seema 
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to ooatiuetice a oew and dutioct epoch, aad to deal with a fred 
GeliL The mlnculoua supply vf water, tbo fnUiag of inasaat 
and tlie victory oviir the Amalt^kitcx, aru iii immediate coniuc- 
tioD with Kephldim : from that place we ailvanca ap the braaJ 
\Va<I! el Stieildi to the new fiiJil uf divtnu [ipemtionsj Hot 
wililerness of Sinai, aod the tnoontain, not us jet hallowed, but 
which was to bo to Israel yut mora ampliatically thiui SerW 
had U!«D Wforc, the mcrant of God. 

All that followa in the Scripturm, and which occtured iu 
tlie aaered enclosure or tulyttun of the more central Sinai iv^rioji, 
massive, lofty, cool, healthful for tlie sojourn of a grvat paopit:, 
atid well adapted wjtli its Immd w&dis, so unlike the coocen- 
tratcd, richness of Wadi Fciron, to gire opportunity for heids 
to roani and graze o%-er a broad tract ; and all that pertains tu 
the Utter joomeys nortliward of the I&mclites tlirough Kibrotb- 
hattaavah, Tarah, ITatHmonah, Kzioii-gebor, — I leavB out of 
present view, as not directly connected nitli tlie subject. 

The only objectioQ to tlie theory which I have propounded 
in the above pagea is found in tlio uaine Ilonh, which Mtne- 
timea applied merely to the rock which Moses fttntck, aiid trom 
which water issued. But tito later iovestigntioas of careful 
exploreni, such as Robinson and Wdlated,^ as well as of tho 
moat learned and critical commentators, such as I [engsteuberg 
and Budiger,' Imvo douo much to show that the name Horeb 
was originally the generic name of the whole Sinai t;rou[>, nml 
that Sinai was the special name assigned to the mountain of tlie 
Uw-^ving ; a distinctioD which baa been overlooked by most 
modern writen, who have used the terms indiKcnminatoly. 
This so far agrees, too, with Kobinson's locating; Uvpliidim very- 
near Mount Sinai, and witli tbo general acceptance of the legend 
concerning; Moeea' "restiflg-placu" in the Wadi el Sheikh, and 
wliich the Arabs even bold in re\-eruuce, iliat there ^>^uia to be 
no ruasuD for cxteodiDg the district to wluch the name iloreb 
applies as far as the extreme nurth-vrest jioitiun of the Jebel 
Musa groQ]), — as for even as the outlying mounl.i uf Serbal ; 
and especially allowable will this he, if the etymological meaning 
claimed for the word llorcb bo sulwtantintfd, '* a dry ti-act of 
comitij', rifted by wntcroourses." This definition wuuld apply 

' WeltoUxl, rol. ii. 

* UeiijisttiDbcrt;, IkntaUwh ; Rudigcr^ NMw to WcUctod. 
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to mzny important irall-li'ke riJges wliich encompass the rcQtrsI 
tuonntaia district, in which llorcb, when appUeil in b far more 
rmtn'ctcd manner, lies. 

And here 1 leave the subject, hoping tliat commentutfln on 
the sacred text may yet arise, who, with the command of richer 
illiutrativa mittcrifl), may corroct wliat ts wrong, and mid oven 
to n-lutC is right. 



Sec, 11. THE SECOND MAIN GEOUP OF THE CENTRAL 
MOCNTAm REGION— Cbn/fnNOl 



OISOURSIOM IV. 

Tim VJUM MOKRATeD, i.A TB£ VALLEY OT nsCBtFTtONS; WTTH ITS lltnu- 
TAiOeS, WAni SimSE. HACIIAIU. SAVEIIA, AKD VAPI BIILLUL, as fAR 
AS RAS ABU SCLtUE AXS SlICKET FiKUUK. 

A nurth-wcslerly continaation of Wadi Foirna from k\- 
HrSKui^, wht-rc the lost palm trees stand, sends a branch to tbo 
right, Wadi Ensouii into tho mountain rvj^ion, nnd thence huldi 
it« own course for a distance of two h-^iirs betn-cen steep wnlls, 
throwing off to the left tNvo smnll wndls, Nedjil and Ntsrin, 
and then turning sharply south-tvextwanl^ descends Coirards tlie 
■tea. A loTT hillock of srmd at the platre of tliis abnipt angle, 
oompcla tliu vratcrs which occnsionally issuu in a largo body 
from Wadi Feinin to tahe that direction, mid prevents any of 
them from following down the long Wadi Mukkateb, of wliich 
I am now to speak. 

This hillock is, tlien, the true termination of Wadi Feiran, 
and the true commcnccniont of Wadi Mukkateb: it is the only 
natund feature which scjMimtes them, and prevents them from 
being one long continuous valley. And in a real sense tboy 
are but one; unly the name changes; and S«rbal is cuiinecled 
with the tea not olonv by the Wad! Feiran in its soutli-westcrly 
betid, but by this continnona north-westerly valley, whose ter- 
mination is also the sea. Tlie niunc given to the portion next 
to oUHcssn^ is Sikka Tekruri, \.e. the Plnco of Pilgrims; 
nnd from that [K>int comes the general designation of Wadi 
Mokkatcb. 

Three or four hours from the place uf its commencement, 
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th« broad valley thron-g oot towanli tho north-east the Wi 
Mactiara (ypnllcd «Ik> Stfaliham, Mognni, nnd ^ ' ' li) in 
direction gf JeWl Serabit, Farther on ihe >t .. l__Li narrowf, 
ind sends uff a number uf side branrbca towanU ttie nartb-Hest 
and tvest. One nf tbL-sc, Wadi Badi-ro, wbich runs almost due 
westward, \k)xvv% the Mokiattb almost exactly opposite the 
place where Wadi Nnsb turns to Ihe east; and aa the UUer 
mns to the elpratcd jilxin Debbet en Nasb, and to Jcbel Sentbit, 
seven or eight boura awav, tliere is a natural cnws pasBue to 
tlic const plain cl-Eaa oiid the sea. 

Tbe first accurate iuvesligation into the plivBical clianctn' 
of Wadi Mokkatcb was made by Burckbardt in 1816, wbo 
pasMd through it on his waydowti tn Suez; and since tbabticK 
this has been ibouglil lo bo tlie moil fomfurtable routo for 
travellers to take, who choose the losst difficult njiproach to tbe 
central mountain district It ts called the lower route, in contra* 
distinction to the one nhich passes over the high plain Delibet 
en Nasb, and wliich is usually tenne<l tlie up]>er cme. 

Seelzeo endeavoured to visit and explore "Wadi Afokhatcb 
■as parly a* 1809, with a view to copy its inscriptions; but neither 
that journey nor the one of 1807 liaa added to our knowledge. 
In the first, lie was led from his path by tlie deceitful Arabs, 
and compelled to take tlic northern rontc ; and regarding the 
second visit no account has reached Europe. 

Nicbuhr, who bad learned at Cairo, from a Frnncisean 
monk, of the existence of the inscriptions in the Wadi Mok- 
kalob, n'as uli<o vcr}- anxious to visit them ; but ho loo was mi^ 
Ic<l, and compelled to take the iip|)cr route, — a circumstance 
which led to his discovery of the Enj'ptian ruins at Serabit cl 
Chndcm. Still he found that the name Wadi ^Fokkateb was 
applied by tlic Arabs to tliat place also, doubtless because of the 
inscriptions which ore found there, ua ncll us along the lower 
route. 

Buppkbardt left the place fit tbe esti-emity of Wadi Feiran, 
called el-H(?«su(^, on the morning of .7unc 3. lie first followed 
the valley by a slight slope tlirougli its windings w.N.w. and 
N.Tr. lie found many tamarifdc trees growing there, and some 
manna collected. The fertility of these valleys he ascribes 
to the ftHuvia! soil brought down from tbe niouutains by the 
torrents, which soon acquires coneiittcnce lu tlie bottom of tlie 
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\\ bat if ft year passes withflut raiii, these nUuvia are 
rocluccd 10 dust, and dUpcrsod by th« wimls over the inoantains 
from wtiencG they came. He found the surfacu covcivd with 
a yellow c!ay, in which a variety of herbs was growing. At ihu 
end of two liours' journey, the rallcy took the local name of 
Wadi ol Bt'ku, or the Valley of Weeping, from tho circum- 
stance, as it is reUtcd, of n Bodain who wept becoitHe his 
divuicdary f«U here daring the piu^uit of an enemy, bo that 
1m wofl unable to follow his companions, who were galloping 
up the valley towards Fciran. The rock on the side of the 
road is mostly coin|)o»ud of gtiuiss. At thre« lioure and a half 
Hitrrkhardt passed Wadi Komman on his right. Tlie road now 
turned nortli-west by west : the granite ends and samlstone 
bi>giiis : among tho latter rock Ealt \& found. At five hours he 
hailed under a large impending saoclstoiie rock, where the valley 
»idi-ns considerably, and continues in a westerly dtrcctinu down 
to the sea^side. Leading this valley to the left, lie rode in the 
afierooon north-west by west, ascending slightly over rocky 
ground, until lie reached an upper plain at the end of six hours. 
The chain of granite mountains continued to his right, parallel 
with the rond, which was ovenprend with silex ; and farther on 
he met a kind of basaltic tufa, forming low hilU covered with 
sand. He then descended, and at six Iraurs and n half entcrctl 
the valley called Wadi Mokkalek. 

The Wadi Mokkateb extendi, according to Biirckhardt, for 
three hours' march in the direction north-west: in the upper 
pun It Is three miles ucroas, having to the riglil hl^h mounluins, 
and to the left a chain of luwer sand rocks. Hatf-way down it 
beoomea narrower, and then takes the name of Si-yli Sztfder. 
In loost places the sand rock« presieut cliffs twenty or thirty 
feet in height. Large masses have separated themselves from 
the cliffs, ami lie at tlicir feet iu the valley. These chffs nnd 
rocks arc thickly covered with inscriptions, which are continued, 
with intervals uf a few hundred paces only, for at lenst two 
Imnrs and a half; similar inscriptions are fonnd in the lower 
part of the wadi, where It narrowa, upon the snndstone rocks 
of the opposite or north-eastern eido of the valley. To copy all 
these inscriptions, Burckhardt thought would occupy a skilful 
dmoghtaman six or eight days : they all consist of short lines, 
written from right to left, and with the same cliaracler invari* 
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My At the beginning of each. Some of tbetzi utb on roclci at 
■ heiglit of ttrclve or Bftecn feet, which must liavc rcquinsd ■ 

lladtlcr to ueead to tlieni. Thvv are in gvaunil cut dccjter tlm 

flhoM on tltc granito in the upper coantnr, bat iii the anns 
amlMs style. Amrag tbrtn are many in Greek, containing 
probably, like the other*, the namefi of tliose who paaaed htn 
on tti«ir pilgrimage to the holy monntuin. Some of iho iall«r 
contain Jen-ish names in (ircck charactent. There is % vast 

■nnmber of drawings of mountain goata and of camcla, the 
Iatt«r soroctinwi represented as IfwdcH, and with riders on tlieir 
bocks. CromfR art! nJso seen, iodicnting that the inscribera were 
ChrisUanx. Iliirckhanlt remarks, that as the &Iokkatob was 
tlio principal route to 8!nai, and as tlio cliETa arc so situated ai 
to afford a Bnc shade to travellers daring tbo niiJ-dny boon, 

[a good solution is nt odco offered for the fact that so maur 

[inscriptions arc found in this valley. 

RuppoU passed through Wndi Mokkatob the year after 
Burckliardt's visit, bat his examination wits very curtoryy and 
liis statements' are brief, lie copied but two of tltc iniicriplions. 
He prepared the way for tlio subaeijaent visits of Litlant and 
Laborde, wlioso examination was Toiy thorough, and wboae 

[accounts* and tmtiwripts of the inscriptions aro very full. The 
later travelleKi haro described the Wadi Mokkateb ns not a 
mere narrow gorge^ liku many of the wadis, Magara and Ft^intu 
for exam[ile, but brDudi.-r, and Khowing llio traces of tlie effecc 
of water along its sides. The orcaaiooal inundations to which it 
bas bocQ subject have gradually undcrmiocd the soft saudsiono 
which horns it in ; and in the gradual lapso of time, the 
whicli have served for inscriptions have been iletaehed, and hai 
fidlen in situations so accessible, as a g«ieral rule, as to invil 

. the hand of the passor-by to trace his name upon them, or 
draw aome familiar object. Tlicso drawings were cxecutcc 
too, in the opinion of Laborde, when the rock was even »ofi 
th!in it is nt tbo present tima In some of ttiem he found tl 
pontion of animals reversed, showing that the rocks on whic 
they had been engraved had been undermined and Iiod fallenj 

■ Ruppdl, Rc'iM in iiMtn, 1839, p. SfH ; also in von Zxah, Ctmap. 
Attnncm. T. viL 1822, ]>p. 530-53'! ; FtnttgrahtK ila OritnU, Pt. v. pp. 
417. 4S2. 

' l>e Ijtbonle «t Linant, Vog. itt FAntliie /Vbw, pp. 60, 71. 
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Laborde conceived tlut tbe lines were ratlier scrstclied than 
engraved: (Iiey could, lioweTer, to made out on tJie rust-red 
Eanditone witliool difficulty, hy reason of tboir lijjhtcr colour- 
Tho BguivR of mun and animals seemed to him to have baea 
of contPmponiDoous origin, and to be due to the Mine hands, 
whicli shcmhl seem ai first to be those of pilgrims. But on tliii 
Reoao remarks, that it is tiot tbe usual manner of men who arc 
^vea^icd witli travel, and passing only cnrsorily along, to engrave 
tlicir names wiUi much pains upon the rocks of the country 
through which ihoj pass. Many of the fignret nra of the 
single* humped cnniel^ I'ery many are of hones and goats, and 
some are of steinbocks with large purjde h<H*D8; and there are 
two oatricliea to he seen, according to Laborde. A great pro- 
portion of them are preceded by a peculiar curved mark, which 
seems to indicate that there was the beginning. The whole 
are executed with great rudene-ss, and erinoo only a primitive 
and rudiniontary ac<iuatntance with art. 

Kiebuhr, who procured nine copies of these inscriptions, 
and who was well informed regarding all that had been written 
aboat them before his day, despite the failure of his pIsD to 
investigate tliuni tliorouglily in person, was of the opinion that 
thoy wers Dot, after oil, of much aecoiinl, and hanlly worth 
tliQ copying ; at least in compcrison with the far more valuable 
inscriptions of Egypt. Jle thought that they woold Iiardly 
prOTO to be more than the names and careless drawings left by 
old tmvollpni, and of almost no historical worth. 

Laborde, wlio also bad stadittl tbe lilerntui-o of iho subject 
carefully, and was familiar with what Cosmos, Belon, and 
others bad written, quotes n passage from tlie jnumnl of a 
FrnncLscan monk who passed through tlio Wadi Mukhutvb in 
1722, on his way, with a compony of his brethren, to the con- 
rent at Sinai. The paasage runs as follows : 

" Scarcely hod wo left Wadi Felran when we pissed, 
throogh oiIkt wadis, whose uAqs for a whoto t(>ague wem 
cuvcTod with inscriptions. Thmco the rooka which bounded 
the road received the name of Jcbcl Mokkatcb, or tho Graven 
Mountain. The marks were cut into the marble [it is only 
sandstone^ and were in some cases ten or twelve feet from 
the ground. Although there were among os men who were 
foDiiliar with tlie Arabic, Greek, Hebrew, Syriac, Coptic, 
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Latin, AruwaUa, Tarkub, Eiigtbh, Ulyrian, Crerman, tad 
Boltunkua LutgUBgw, ye< no onv of ut coulJ ivail thc«c intcfip- 
tion% wbidi, diioweced as ibej- wciv in tliiA bsrron and fciufnl 
wiUanmB, uiJ cut with great Isbour into the hard rock, net ai 
to iracidcsing gmtljr. TIm;^ may be tlic record of importaat 
facts now onkDoaro, and niay have been recorded here befon 
Um liaM of Qtnat hy tb« Cl»1dcaas or otlien.** 

Vanovs inuucripts havo b«cn matle of these itucriptiom 
from tbu ttmu of Itobcn Clayton down. Cla^n was nn Iriili 
Inakop of Clogbcr, w)ki offLTcd £500 to any one wlio should 
copj" all the in^riiitiaiis. lie fancied that they were IsraeJiUsli 
in their orij;in^ and that if they could b« deciphered, they 
would thn'^w miMh li^t upon ilw joartK>y of iho Uebrew 
p«>|ile. Coutalle copied »evcnly-fire of them; they may be 
•cvn in tlic Dfterip. dt tB^jfpt. AiUitj. vol. v. 57. Not to 
apeak of amalUr aucmpts^ Orey, an Gngll^hnian, tmn^crilie^I 
ono hundred and cighty-acvea of the inacriptiuns of tJio ^Vadi 
Mokkateb, and pubtisli«d tln'ot in vol. li. of ihe Trans<u:tioiu ef 
iK< Rvtf. •Snc. c/ /.iir-tMrurv, London 1832. Among them may bo 
found nine iu Gixii^k and one in Latin. TUc later resenrvbes 
of Grsenius Rwligar, Robinson, Beer, and Credner all tend to 
riwrt, that in vvliMtuvcr pait of tliv Peninsula itiscriptions are 
foniul, they aw liomogeneous in tbeir character, and come fi 
tho sauic luinds. 

The most abk aud thorouj'hly furnished mind tvhich 
reccnily studied these ancient traces is Lepaius. After exptoiv 
iuf( Serbal aud iU ininiedinte neighbourboud, he left Wadi 
FviraUi wbure it turns off towards the left to the sea, und 
emerged from tlic primitive mountains into a more level region 
of sandstone. The loftier ruu^e retreated towards tho north- 
west, and encircled in a great bow the billy, sandy district 
tlial be tniversed. He next came to the AVadi Mokkateb, or 
Valley of Inscriptions. Lepaiua coincides with tho view of 
an earlier traveller, tlint it is in con»oqucnco of its slicltercd 
position from the mtd-dny sun, that tmvellure ou tlicir road to 
Fciran weiv invited to engrave tbcir name* and ^ort moUoet 
in the soft rock. Lepsius took impressions on paper of ns many 
as he could obtain, or copied with the pen those which were 
toss adapted for an imprecision. He found tlio same innorip- 
lions scAtlerod singly in tha most /arious dud frequently very 
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remote places of ttte P<*iitaauta; aud Isking tbcin all tog&tlicr, 
Lepsius Imd no doubt irlmtovfir that Uioy were engravod b/ 
(ho itilinbitflnts of tliu country during tbe lirnt c^^ntorics before 
and after Christ, lie sometimes fuuud tliem cut over more 
ancient Greek names, and not unfreqnently Climtian crosses 
aro connected with ttieni. Li?psius tfaiiiks that tlic main Renins 
of all the inscripttons to be found iu the PeDiDsuk u Motiut 
Scrbal.' 

I<ep«inB paid special attention to Wadi Machora fnpcUed 
also ilegora and Mogora), wliieh diverges from Wodi Mokkalcb 
to thu north. This wadi, liuwever, does not take that name at 
the phico of divurgenee, but u known as Wadi Keneh, which 
is mentioned by IturckliardI, but which he passed without 
examining. The gorg^ike contraclion of Wadi Konch bears 
tlie name of Wadi Maehara, or Valley of Cavei. Lepsins, in 
on honr and a half after leaving Wadi Mokknteb, fell tti witli 
tlie Qrst inscriptions of this plnee. A vpr)- littlts farther on hi* 
discovered the first I'^ptian stele of tlie second year of king 
Amenemha IIL The gorge mns farther back^os faros toastone 
sLructuro, which testifies la on a^ greater than that of tlie 
pyramids. Moro than three thousand years before the Chris- 
tian era, copper mines were discovered iu tliis wilderness, ojid 
Were worked by a colony of labourers. On ilia rock Just above 
tlie dfop caves which had been excavated in the search for 
copper, lycpsius diacovervd the likenesses of the most ancient 
Egj'plian kings, either in the act of oEFering sacriBces or of 
slayinf* their enomivs. Fragments of copper woto oven yet to 
be 80UD. The inscriptions and tlie sculptures were, as a general 
rule, in a state of excellent prcscr\-ation, olthougli so extremely 
ancient I for tho copper mines were worked prior to thoso at 
Serabit el Chndcm, and l)io walU received the traces of the 
hand of man boforo the pyramids of Ghixeh were rearetL 

The Wadi Mukkateb can oiily be said in a general way to 
estcnd from Wadi Feiran to the sea: more strictly, it tcmii- 
uatus nt the point where tho Wadi Sittere, the great cross road 

■ It is hudi; neevmarj to r^er ibe naAtg to StanlCf's Sinai and Potet' 
(iiM, p. &7 vl K4|., (or tlw luMt exluastive uwBat of thcac inwriplmia. 
See aho Bonar's Lktrrt of Siaai, y. 168 ci we<{. and p. 376 rt aeq.; and 
Butlatt's F'irt) Dag* in Ibe Dtitrt. It aaj only be Mid, tlul u f fit ao 
clue H fttiaiiwd to Um origis ur atcaaiog «f tboR inKriptiwtB.— Ed. 
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bvtwftn tlie •oatbem ud tlie nortlnni ronte to Sinavi 
it. After that its pbjiiaJ txtixty itill oaatlnaes, but tu 
chftngo ; nor are tiw btcriptioiu wkkli cJianurtt^rizr xhe fial_ 
{MXt of »|A oouree kinder fcand. Of tlie WmU SJttwn 
M«d be Bkid. It MMns lo liavc htvn 6nt trarened by Lepa^ 
wbo wiabed lo p«u fnim the Wuli ^[okk■lcb with iu ixma^ 
tkma vritbouL delav, to the ancivnt Egy-pttan mines at SanU 
el Chaclan, on the northeni route. He found tiiat it «]i 
impracticable to stHke acrosa beyond the tcrtninatian o( VTsf 
MacbaTA (Mu^ara or Mep>ra), for that valley was a perfect 
mA4f#-«a«. Hti lurnod buck, Uieraforc, from tfa« "nfiyltl 
Egyptioo r»licg wliich he cliscovpr«l ibore, retraced htg stefi 
for some tlixtaiice lUrouj;1i tin; Wad! Mukkatcb, and at longCk 
turned up into tlie Wadi Sillcre, wliicli broDgfit biui safelr out 
into the Qortbern road, doI far from tlie Serabit e] Cliadem. 
There were n>> special objecta of interest connected witb thii 
cross w^y, save some Arab graves and liuts. 

After the conflnence of Watli Sitterv (Sadr or Szedff} 
niKtb \\aA\ Ttfokkateb, tlie latter £Don contracts, and tlie Baden 
Tallcy is rcacbcil. From that point BurcUiardt's course is oar 
bc4t itiavrur)-. The vuljvy of llie Baileni, according to Li> 
Bccoant, consists of sandstoDC, and the ground is deeply 
covend with sand. He then gradually atcejided, and in three 
bours uud a half reacbed the highest place, whence he de- 
scended a cliff called Nakb Badcra by a narrow and difficjilt 
path, into an open plain between tlie nwuiitnins ; cmssing 
this plain, in two lioun and a quarter lie n.-iiclicd Wadi 
Shellat, which is pbysicallr but a pi-olongntion of the same 
line entered upon nt Scrbal, or nt least nt the wv^tern end 
of TVadi Feinin. Wadi Shellal ivcelves its name from ibe 
number of cataracts which arc formed tn the rainy aea^oa, 
by tbo torronU dcACcnding from the mountains. Titers were 
many acacia trcca growing tlicrc ; but tite season hod been so 
backward that many of them had withered, and during the 
vliole of the morning's journey not a green herb could be 
discovered. Descending tlie valley slowly, at the end of foor I 
hours and a half he ivachcd ita Ifrmiiialion, i>ji(;ning upon a 
Bandy }ilaiii on the sea-ahon.*. Hu saw many bunus of caniels 
lying about, as is generally the caae on the great roads through 
the dosert. 
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Oa tlic pliuD be fell lo witli tlio grcnt mod from Tor in 
SneZf Init soon left it, nnd turned to tiic right in search of a 
ntitural reservoir of nin, in wliich iho Scdulns knew that some 
water mu stfll rcuaining. At the end of five Iionrs and n 
lialf ho reached a nnnrow cleft in the raountnin, whore he 
balled, and a mile farther up bU guides filled the skins with 
water. This side road is called Wadi el Dhafory : it is somo 
times frequented by the Arabs, becnuac it fumishca the only 
sweet water between Suez and Tor, though it is out of the 
direct road, and the well of Morkha is at no groat dtstunce. 
The excellence of the water socms to bo owing to the fact that 
tliis is the lowest part of the primitive chain of iDountaius, and 
it Of according to Borckhardt's belief, the onlv place between 
Sacz and Tor where they approach the «a, which is but Uireo 
mites distmtt, with a etutiy plain ascending front it. Ho advises 
mibseqaent travellers to inquire for llie DItafory in their way 
to Feiran, as the water of the Morkha is of the ver^' worst 
luntl. Morkha is but a half-hour's dialanco from Dliafory, 
howeverj in a north-westerly direction, the road leading orcr 
lewl but very rocky ground. It is a smalt pond in the sand- 
stone rook, close to the foot of the mountains. Two datu trees 
grow near its margin. The bad tane of tite water seems to be 
owing partly to the weeds, moss, anil dirt with which the pond 
is filled, but chiefly, no doubt, tn the saline nature of tlie soil 
around it. Next to Ayun Musa, in the vicinity of Sues, and 
Ghanindol, it is the prineipnl station on this road. It lies only 
an honr'fl remove from tlie ten, nnd in full vion' of the bay 
which bears the name Birket Farouo, at wbo«e aouthem shore 
lies the harbour of Abu Selimc. 

This is the nonlicm extremity apparently of the ancient 

desert of .Sin, which stretches nway eastwsrds as far as Wadi 

B'eimn, and southward as one uniform plain as far as the plain 

eUKaa. Its southern prolongation along the sliore of tlie sea is 

not of special interest, excepting to tlic professed Daluralist; and 

those wlio wish to ascertain the extent of its organic rcsonrcca, 

will consult Schubert's accounts' of his tour through tlmt region. 

.An interesting secoont of a visit to the more remote 

recesses of Wad! Sbetlal, may be found in Lord Lindsay's 

iMttn, whose account is not otily valuable for its picturea^ne 

' VoD Sobubert, RcSm im Jtrorgtnhmtl, PL U. p. 2%0. 
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lepraeentation of the spot^ but aba for the cxpUnatioa of tb« 
oamo Wxdi SliclUI, tbo Valley of Cataracts. In the ciountun 
recesses lie found a tuudi iucrcnsed amotint of verdoro, sod 
also tbe traces of the waters, which sometimes break down ia 
great violence, forming natural cascades as thoy fall. 



BISOOBSION T. 
TUX TBiBOTAnr anMK or iuhuam fabodk— -ths bou> raoH wju>i taixhc 

JLfl FAB SOVra AS IHK WtLOCBNISS fa SIK— THE UPPER KOimt TBOM 
TAITIDETO WADI ELSllEIXUAXD SUiAl— Tin XXnVttXX UOVV^SftA VT 

BjUUUTEI.CaU>UI. 

The traveller who is on the rontc from Suez to Sinai, after 
reaching the eastern slioro of tlic Ited Sea, must nticessaril/ 
pass tlic Fountains of MomSi AIjouq Mosa, and twcntj'-onc 
hours from Suez, according to Niebuhr, Wadi GharuDdcI, 
which bat been a halting-place for caravans fi-om the earliest 
times. At that point the way u fiubdivided into tliree sub- 
ordinate mutes. The western ouc foUows the mar^n of the 
sea southward, till after two liours* distance it is closed by iho 
mountains culled llamman Faitiun, which advance to the very 
coast. The middle route leaves thia group of mountains at the 
right, otid advances across tlio Wadis Useit, Thai, Shubeikch, 
and enters Wadi Taiyibe at right angles. All tlieso wadis run 
in a westerly direction from the mountains at the north-east to 
the sea. At the Taiyibe there are two waya open to the rhoico 
of die traveller, lie may turn down towards the riji'lit, and 
follow the valley till ho comes out at the Morkha well, already 
referred to, and may tlien enter iho Wadi Shollal, and follow 
on through the Badera pa,^ the Wadi MokJfateb, and Wadi 
Feiran ; or he may take what 1.1 known aa tlie upper route to 
Sinai, and bear up the Wadi Taiyibe a little distance, and 
then follow the continuous line of valleys, which will conduct 
him to Wadi Sheikh. All travellers tnko tliclr choice at Wadi 
Gliarundel between these three, or realty these two routes; 
for the la.^t is impi'aicticable, except for a little distano^ and 
thoso who tukti it are compelled to turn back again from 
Ilamnian Foroun, aud follow the Toiyibo valley down to 
Murkha and the Wadi SheUal on the lower route. Yet, simple 
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a» it seems whm stated in this wsj, many renders haro been 
p«rplexod with the obscure accounts of travellers, numerous 
as these are ; while in the earlier narratives we meet with n 
great deal of what is dnrk regarding thia matter, — a point of 
the first importance to have clear, before wc can come to any 
topographical estimate of the cttaractor of the country. 

Niebnhr in 17C2, and Russegger in 1838, took the first of 
these three ways, and explored it till they were stopped by the 
intervening mountatBi, and compelled to turn bock again into 
what may be called, in reference to tlio tlircc, the middle route 
The travellers who wish to take Wadi Mokkateb, Wodi Feiran, 
and Scrbal in their way, or to visit Tor, take the middle of the 
three paths which diverge at Wadi Ghanindel ; among these 
hare been Morison in lf»97, Contello and Rozicre in 1800, 
Scetzcn in 1809, Uurckliardt in 1816, Lindsay in 1837, Schu- 
bert and Wcltstcd In 1837, Tischondorf tu 1844, Strauss in 
1845, and others.' The nppcr route, by way of Wadi Ilomr, 
Wadt Na^cb, and Surbat el Chadem, has been taken by 
Kiebuhr in 1762, Burckhardt in 1816, on his way to Sinai, 
Ruppell in 1817} Robinson in 1838, Russeggei- in tJie some 
year. 

I will speak with what detail may be needful io make clear 
the topography of each of these routes. 

1. TIu Wotj from. Wadi Gharundil (o Rm Uammavn.. The 
Hot Springs JIamman /'arou/i, and the Jiatlta there. 

According to tlie account of Nicbuhr, thesu hot springs are 
only two hours' distance from Wadi Gharundcl. Tiie road 
thither was along the sea-Bide, and was idmost level, being 
only intemipted by et-'cnsional insignificant hills. Airlviug at 
Pharaoh's Baths, or Hamman Faronn, he found a rock, out 
of wliieh, at about ten (cct above the sca-Ievel, hot water waa 
i»aiug. He examined the place, and found that there were a 
number of cavities, sending forth steam and heated water. Ho 
waa told that sick persons were in the Iiabit of frefjueiitjng the 
place for the purpose of being cured of their disordfrs, hut he 
had no opportunity to jndgc how effective the medicinal pro- 

' It would bft «U7 16 atld t« tlia list, and bring it •iown to tbfi pivwitt 
tuiu\ Lint it is not neoeoa&rj ; llie intiin object of ttio nutLur in tUiu uiUtiuu 
ii to toake distiuct tbe gnat road litw.— Kd. 
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peitiea of the springs vere, excepting hj the preaum 
Arabian graTcyarJ, which bo cliscovcrcU not far off. 
state of tbo tiilo prcvcntul mxy attempts to fiud a path 
tho cXiSis^ nnd ho «w obliged to recrao* hia it^>3, and fi 
a DojTow gorge, which condacted him at length m a Di 
easterly directinn to Wadi Uscit, wliere he struck tlie 
track of travellers. 

CcratcUc nud Rozicre bavu given as in tbeir work'' 
further particulars regarding tliCM hot hatha. Thcv fovri 
that the apertures noticed by Kiebalir led to roomy gnttM 
which were filled with steam and with the fuinos of ralphni; 
and in which die thermotneter rose to '^V Reaiun. 

Bnppelt,* who sailed alon^' tlm coast, and was detained fm- 
some hoari upon a sand-bar, found that thoso hot saline wateo 
do not spring alone from the rocks on the shore, bat tliat \hej 
ure found beneath tlie waters of the liarlwur, hentiDg lho rwto 
sentohly, and destroying almoet ull tluj aniinid and veeelabW 
life which dffiwbeni so abundantJy cliaractcrizes tlie lied Sea. 

But it is to Roaso^i^'r that we are indi^btiid for the meat 
csbaustivo account of the Baths of i'haraohi and iliose wba 
wiib to learn all that ha» been discovered regarding them an 
referred to Ids work.' The chemical analynfi, and ibe detaile<l 
account of the grottos, can be better consalted in his own 
pagoa than here. He too came back by a cross wadi, and 
cntercl the main route. ^m 

Seetzen, who had seen the hot itpringa east of the I>cad^4 
Sea before lie saw the Haminam Faroun, gonsidered tlie latter 
«D unimportant bs to merit little attention, and ha has accord* 
ingly given us no detuik-d doBcriptioa of them. 

2. The Lotaer Caravan Road by way of Wadi Usatt, ll^otfi V 
ThaJj and Wadi Taiyile to thg piam at Abu Selime end 
the itation el^MorVta. 

As the traveller follows the regular caravan road from 
Wadi Gbaruadel, he hret leaves on the tight the black, mas- 
lire^ and not UDpictorcsquo rocks of Jcbcl Hfimmam, ckmb- 
iiig thQ back of tlie ridge bearing the name of Jcbcl Usalt. 

■ Dacrip. it FEggpU Et. mod. torn. ii. p. 'iSi. 

■ BiqipeD, Rem in Abguiuitn, Pu i. p. ISi. 
' BuB^ger, SetM, voL in. 
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From Uiis point be gntos his (ir»t view of Sorbnl. Doscomliog 
tliencc, Iio crosses the small Wsdi Usait (Niebuhr's UssitOf 
Borcklianh's OiauttL, Labonle's Oassiet), a small ralley fllmt 
in hj chalk bills, and havinj; a bitter spring, around which a 
few polios arc- standing. Luaviag Jcbcl IIumoiBin slill mott 
to tlio tight, the wny leads on townrdg titc loattiHMst, till Wadi 
Thai is reached, a. gorge which break* tnuisversely tliroogh 
the Ilammam monQtaln, and forms tlie narrow passa^way 
nliich it is probablo that Knsscggcr took on his way from tlie 
BatliB of Pharaoh ta the main roaiL At AVadi Tlial, Jinrck- 
hardt discovered a few acacias, date palms, and tainariaks;' 
but the scenery cxiiibits nothing remarkable till Wadi Taiyihe 
is entered, and the road bears directly down through a narrow 
and hard paved gorge to the sea. This "Wadi Taiyibc has 
been frequently [lainlcd by the glowing words of travellers, 
ivho have been. chu*med with its cheerful vcrdnro and its 
picturosqncoces, Jts name signifies goodly, and it seems to 
merit the title, I^ord Lindsay represents the scenery ss very 
striking. During the rainy season, a torrent tlows down it ten 
or eleven fcvt in dt-ptli. The bottom, an in must of these 
volleys, is sheeted over with white niml, caked so hard ns to 
roceivc no impression from the camel's feoL Iitocl&-«att of the 
pareat white is dug up plentifully tlterealM>nt(i. It was at the 
opening of the IrVudi Taiyibc thut Sec-tzcn first had the sati»- 
factton of eccing specimens oE mannu, and of tasting the fruit 
of tlie caper plant. 

Von Sclmbort has given us the fullest and most glowing 
account, however, of the Wadi Taiyibe. He speaks of seeing, 
on the 2l5t of February, a little brook, whose waters weii3 a 
great boon to the vegetation of tlic valley. Oluaudci trees 
gladdened bis eyes ; rash grass was met foi'th.cr on ; the tama- 
risk trees gave a grateful shelter to the singing bird^i, whose 
notes r««oaDded tlirough the still air ; gaieties were seen leap- 
ing from chff to cliff; and as Uic eye wandurcd down towards 
the sea-coast, the »ame lovely view was to ho hod wlucb 
Lindsay so glowingly describes. Schubert's eyo was Btntck 
with the pictorosquo forms and colour of the saudstoae, traoe- 
able eastward as fxr as the Qhor and tlie Dead Sea. Besides 

■ L«ttin ^e Lavftl (Toy. daiw la /Vn. Arab. p. 12&) speaks of laou- 

rUts o( ettraonUiuT; lue in WwU Gboruadel, ood of (in> jwlia treok — Eb 
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the familiar plints vbich bare nircady 'been men) 
natanitUt discovered the cappctru cxvHtaffinaa, toim ontl 
dntrra tortutua, lehradttnu baeeatutf eUomw braehtfcormOf €lb1 
The «a, too, wliich vaslies tlie lower extremity of the wadi, k 
foand {ft be fall of organic life, many of tbo forms bung toij 
beautiful. Hu has Do duubl that tliere, by the sea, was one of 
the encampfDcnts of the cbildren of Israel, and not impoeabfjr 
the E!im of Scripture. 

From this point the ronte is familiar to as: it posses direct]/ 
to the triangular plain in vbich lies tliu bitter fonntiiin cl 
Morkba, and tbeucc contluaus by what u called the loner luolcy 
to Siuai.' 



relkfl 



&• Th$ Upper Caratan Routt to Siaai by ttay of Wadi JTonmUP 
ever Debhtt er BamUh, Wadi Xtub with ita Minend 
Sfia/U, Wadi ChomiUt over Debbtt Chmtir, Wadi HonJk, 
Wudi Oenne, and Wadi Olh, terminating in Wadi 
Sheikh, Geolo$icat Clutracterittici of thU Region. 

Vj instead of turning down towards the sea, the tra 
turns in a nortb-easUTly dirertion, bo passes Tory soon, aftvr 
first traTerslii<; Wadi Sliubc-ik^'b, i.e. the valley of the net, aa 
extremely tortuous and intricate mesh of passages, into Wadi 
Homnicr (flvmmar, Ifumr), which, with sninc change of nam^^ 
but with tittle of tllrcction, conducts him into tbo ^-eat Wad^l 
el Sbvikh. This is tlie so-called tipper route to Sinai. It is ' 
shorter than tlie lower, and is often chosen by travellers, bnl it 
is more difficalt, and more trying to camels. It was thu routo 
tatECD by Niebuhr, Uurcktiai-dt, lEobinson, and UitsHegger. ^M 

Tho road follows a direction almost due cast at the ont^* 
act, and soon passes the base of a bold, tower-like mountain, 
called Sarbout cl Jcmel, leaving it on the north. This may 
be called the true beginning of Wadi IIommtT, which Is not 
aeen at first, but which sho^rs itself on rounding the base of 



> Lottin de L«v&1, t}i« moat ivwiit aolbcnrity on iLo coumo talen bj- 
IsMlitoe iVoS- ^tiu ^ f^- Arab. p. 1^7), Iioa no doubt thai the Wi 
Aiait, H he writst It, is the Iruo sit« ot Elitn. IIv t* nurpriiiM that 
|tfevicnM tnvdlcr has laid etreta upon it, iutd UiIoLs tliat thtfrv toa>t ha' . 
beaa a supply of footi of cnat raluc to tho Inmelito afur tbcir painful- 
nareb. VfaAi GtmrtiiHlcl. Iio uKerIa, hn no sii{>ply o( water, except aft« 
Ibo lieavy r&ins of winur. wb -ii Umu( D«TeF lack*.— £». 
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Sarbout cl JoRiel. This vallc^', nliich li«s no pcrcepUlile alope 
ou cither niAcy has but litUe vegetation prowing within it : only 
a few ncHciu troca nrc seen, and the rocks are all caIcar«oas. 
After fonr hours' mnrch, the Tilloy termiDntcg, entering upon 
■X wide, slightly ascending plain of deep itand, called cl-Dcbbc, 
u name given by the Arabs to several otlicr sandy districts of 
the same kind. Kiubuhr and Robinson assert tliat rock-salt i& 
to be found in this neigbbonrliODd. Of tbia Durckliordt does 
not speak, nor does he enter into the most minute lopograpbi- 
cal details rvgaitling tbe route; bat lits narrative is remarkably 
lucid and accurate. 

Tlio direction of the road across the above-men tloncd plain 
13 about south-east ; and at the end of a marcdi of about six 
honrs and a half, a mountainous country, niucli dcvastitod by 
torrents, begins. Hero the limestone begins to dUnppear, and 
tlie sandstone takes ita place. A retired wadi, "NVutah by nnme, 
comes in from the west ; and by ita side may be seen tlie long 
low diain, culled Jtlt-1 Wutuli, which is u weatcm spur of itw 
Tib range. Ascending a short rooky slope, the sand plain ia 
reached, irell known aa Dcbbet er Kamleh. Its height and \\» 
breadth admit a veiy extensive view. At the left \s. seen the 
long, liigh^ and mufonu chain of tlie Tih, extending eastwai-cl 
as far as tlie eye can reach. At the southem Isiae of llic Till 
mountains is the sand plain, about an hours walk in breadth, 
but of great length, extending to the Akhdar valley, or, as may 
without exaggeratlou be said, as far as to the Gulf of Akaba. 
It is the ban'ier between the Tib range ou ihu north, and (lie 
Sinaitic granite monntains on the south, whose wild cnigs and 
rifted cliaams may he distinctly seen. Looking back, the 
traveller enn see the narrow pass which bo has threaded since 
leaving W.idi Gharundcl ; and at the north and north-ea$t are 
two breaks in the Tih chain, through which nm the roads to 
Gaza and Hebron, the first being called the Itakincti, and llie 
second the Mureikliy pass. Between these two there is a third ; 
bat it is so steep and ditficolt, tJiat no European traveller has 
jet traveled it. 

Tho road bears to the sonlb-eastj leaving the Tih range at 
tlic left, a wall of mountains never lost from sight, and between 
it and the rough mountainous country into which tho caravan 
road soon cntcra, the rough plain called Debbct er Rauilefa. 
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At the right, bat not in the true lino of travel, b W: 
Kuli, nliich diverges fmm tlio nuun track, nut far fnin i 
large rock, on whicli aro iosoipticus of a stuiilar charadtf 
10 thoso found in Wadi Moktcttteb. This rock ia one of tht 
mtMt iioLoble nLjecls of tlie whole region, anil has probalilr 
:iiTort.l<s] iliehcT tn travellers for ages, fulfilling tbo meaning of 
Isa. xxxU. i), "As the shadow at a grmt rock in ■ weaiv land." 
Hnrckhonlt tdls ns, t3iat slmdjr sputs Itkc tins arc vrell knon 
to the ^Vrabs ; and oa tlic Kauty foliage of the acacia, the oalj 
trev in wliidt these vallujrs ahouiid, affords no shade, tliey takt 
advnutogi! of Buch rocks, and regnlatv thu daj's journey lasodi 
away as to be able to roach them at noon, thereto take tlioajcsti. 

The ^Vadi Nosh runs 80uth-«a3t to the sea, striking it oul 
far from titc Uirket Faroun. It serves acconlingly as a chanael 
to conduct away tlic waters which fall ujion the monnlaiufl ta 
the rainy seasons. The stgnificatioa of the n-ord Na^b is not 
without interest, and sliows ns how much light the careful 
>iu(ly of InngoBge may throw upon the geographical character 
of (lie cast Rfinaud' tells us that there are four ways In 
which man csp»s3C3 his thoughts : by writing, by )>antoinimic 
cigni, by a sot nso of movements with the fingers, and by — 
2<»h. Thin wurd, whtcb U met even in tJie Koran, is com- 
monly ivnilcrcd statue, but etymologiailly it signifies somcUiing 
ict up, — the alele of the Greeks, tlie sUUaa of the lEumans. It 
can also mctn tlic inscriptions or reliefs on such monuments as 
tliOM on the £g}'ptian ruins, to which Wadi Nasb leads. It is 
vapously spelled : the forms Nush and Kasseh occur, but not 
Naliasb. This I mention, because Buppell* has snpposed that 
the ni-onl is coimecLeil witli the Arabic word nakaz, menning i 
copper, — a theory not in itself improbable, taken in connection ^| 
with tlie copper mines winch wci-o vuco worked here, but not " 
supported by the spL*och of the Arabs, who always use the word 
inUicatiug ttic Egyptian reliefs, which make tlio neighbourhood 
u( Sarbnt el Chiideni so eminent 

I will not pause now to speak of the Egyptian monuments 
lo which Wodi Nash would guide us, but will 6rst pass througli 
the entire route as far as to the Wadi el Sbcikh, and then return 
and spenk of what is now omitted. 

1 Bttnaod. id JVoov. Jmrn. Atiatif. T. xvi. p. 71. 
* RuppeO, Btbt in I^'ubkn. o. tM. 
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ling t)(o divcrfrfitit Wndi Niib, tlic rond winds on, soon 
taking tlie luimo Wadi Chomillo, or Khomyle, m Burekhnrtlt 
spells it, wlioc^e pliysical features are not sufKcientl_r slrikiDg to 
occasion any fiutbor delay in oqr sketch, excepting to allude 
to tlic side rallfly wliicli runs from it to Wadi Mokkatvb, ftnd 
whicJi TTos token by Lcpaius on lits oxcuision to Sarbtt «l 
Chiulom. Wadi Chomillo Iradji to Wndi Bnrak or Rl^ric, u 
lioUnson gives it, wUich is exceedingly rough, and in which 
the ascent becomes more steep. Here, according to Burckliardt, 
tbe rock cbangt-s to [lorpliyry, with strata of grectutonc ; tlie 
surfaco of the former is in most plAccs completely black. The 
mountain* on both sides of the volley ore much iholtorod : 
detached blocks and loose stones cover their udes; and the 
bottom of the valley iii filled in many places to the depth of ten 
feet, witli a layer of atones tliat has fallen down. The wadi 
becomes narrower at the upper end. 

The next vitllcy is entered after passing over a low moan- 
tain, and is called Wadi Genne. It is over a half-hour's walk 
in breadth, and affordit excellent putorage. Here tbe ritliem 
grows in abundance. Tbe coals of this plant, which is that 
alluded to in many passages of Scripture under the name of 
juniper, are remarkable for the length of time tluit ihey liold 
fire, and are lUudcd to in Pa. cxx. -1, — the expression " coals of 
janipcr" being a proverb, to signify tJie manner in which tlie 
heart cherishes its old grief. Ttio same plant is also alluded to 
in Job XXX. 4. 

AVadi Gvnoc couducla the traveller to Wadi Bvrah, In which 
some inscriptions ore found, and from which the side valley's 
Katama, Osli, and Aktidnr mdiat<>, and lead lo Wailiel Sheikh. 
From that point llie way is aln/ady famill[u- to us, it having 
been made the Kubject of a previous paper, and I need not 
dwell upon it again. Yet this reaimS of tbe physical cfaarac- 
teiistics of the nottheru route cannot be properiy closed, wlth- 
OQt citing on Interesting remark of Rnssegger'a:' "Tho farther 
wc follow the mountain region toward tbo heart of the Penin- 
sula, with tlie continually narrowing and lengthening wadis, 
wo meet a more and more varied %'cgetation : grasses and 
clusters of acacia and tamariUts between the steep walls of 
rphyry and sandstone delight the eye : when the rain falls 
r, Ibitt, raL ilL p. aa 
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upon ih^ni, t}iosc littlo patches nf verdure are really bmntifol 
uid ts tbo granite pealu are neared, tho springs, become am 
abundBut, and tho water more palatable." 

Beforo Icaviog tbo subject, and jM^ng to tlio apecial cu: 
natinn of tbe K^^plian mlns and relics at Sarbat «l Cbldd 
it n-ill Imj null til (;1auco at lb« goologica) charmcter of d 
upjmr rtmte to SiuaL Only tu this wst f^n we pun a da 
and tmthfat coiioeption of its physiral characlonstica;, as 
as of tlic varioua changes Triiich it maj have undergone m tU 
coarse of time, and th« rcUtions which it may have hod to tlf 
populolioo of tho PQDintula in post times. Our most conpi 
tent guide in a survey of the goolog)* of this region will be a 
frirnd tho rabcralogbt Btuaigger,* who has examined it wi 
critical care. 

From Suez to Gharundcl, and the hij;h bluiT near tr 
callod UamDiam t'aroun, tlie tfrtiar}' formntion is tbe pi 
ing ODQ, modified only bv tho pro^rcssi guitig on at tbe 
itself, frfaere new dcpouts are continually forming, 
tertiary rocks have suffered but tittU- change frnin tlie &. 
excepting from tlie occasional action of water gullying out h' 
and there a gorge which has more recently been fiUcd nil 
debris. 

Tho bluff where tlie hot springs occur is made up of 
following rocks : the tertiorj', lying upon an evenly si 
firm, and flinty limestone ; then ivhite chalk ; this covers 
lower, yellowish-brown, very bard and thick Hmetitone, yrhi 
in its mm orcriks tho massive chalk cliffs, 1000 feet hi, 
of Kas Mumnism, whose sides fall precipitously towarcu 

DOrtlt-WC£t. 

Going inland towards Wadi Honir or Ilommar, all 
tertiary rocks disappear, and arc succeeded by the region 
tbu upper chalk, Tho laud b^ns to ascend; and tho higl 
the etevation which it nttnins, tlie more varied and pictures^ 
are the forms which it presents. Jehcl Ilonir and Chowo 
consist almost exclusively of tbo upjicr white chalk ; while 
the east, the long monotonous clifTa of the Tih aro oora; 
entirely of limestone. 

A liitlc cast of Jebel Homr the limestone region cei 

and the great sandstone district b epos. I t extends from nortli 

* IbM^gtx, Utiae, vol. liL^dHBi^nd S31-333. 
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east to Boutli-westj leaTing the limestone tract to stretch awny 
t6wiinl» tlte norlS-west. From the sandstone plateaa of D<>bl>e 
or I3cl>bet er Itamlcli (Ramlch signifying saml), which lies 
1500 feet abov% the sea, Kussc^j^er saw th« sandstone v«gion 
extend down through VVadJ Nasb, 1291 fe<t above tho sen, 
through llVndi Chomilto ur Kain;Idi, 2074 fe«I, bqiI Vi'ndi 
Bonk or Bflrk, 2849 feet, bejond which masses of porpIiTiy 
and granite vrrre to be seen, ascending to a height of over 3000 
feet. Tlio peaks, vrhich were close to ^Vadi Nash, a side wadt 
Iciftding off from the northern route down ton-iuvU tlie SM, 
Knsscgger esiimnled to be 3500 feet in height, — those which 
hemmed in AVadi Bornk to he 4500. The sandstone of this 
region has a Jinc grain, and is not at til allied, according to 
its appearance, to tlic coarso-gratncd sandstone of Nubia and 
Upper Egypt. Its colour is generally a dark, brownifth red. 
It is not found pure to any coosiderabU; extent, but i^ mixed 
with layers of white, re<l, yellow, and motley-coloured marl, 
which arc often very thick, and wliich give to water that 
peculiarly bitter taste which la so often noticeable in the 
Peninsula. 

Uussegger tells us, that when on the Dcbbct cr Ramleb, be 
was 80 near to Jehel Tih, that he was able to slsctch its outlines, 
and to gain a good insight into iti phy^cal diameter. Its 
lieiglit seems to be abunt 2!K)0 feet. Towards the west its 
nde5 are steep, indeed almost precipitous ; and forming, as it 
docs, not nu ordinary mountaiu chusm, but n pUtvati, it seems 
to fitaad like a gigantic wall, gradually shelving towards the 
soulh-eaM, and overlying the sandstone, wliieh creeps up to iti 
base. In this long line of wall Kussegger coidd discern no 
break, nor a single point where it would have been pouiblc to 
ascend to the plateau above. 

From 1)k« plain Ucbbe the descent is gradoal down into 
tho interesting sandstone district of Wadi Kasb, the mountains 
at whose ndes rise to a great height, while the valley sinks 
away from the level of the plain liebhe or Dchbct cr Ramleli, 
I^OO feet lo 1291 feet above the sea. Jcbel Niub, however, 
rises to the bciglit of 3M)0 feet, and is a shapely •formed moun- 
tain group. 

Kussegger famed aside from the main mute to Sinai, in 
order to study the geological character of Wadi Nusb and its 
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Tictiut^. He found the ipriog of water which luu hen 
oflea pnuAcd by travvllt^rs, and vbtcb is no valuable « bom 
UiAt muiy tutu aside merely to get a pupply from it ta li 
them in their farlhor jonmof. H« soon di^cov^red Ui« proMU 
of iran in tlic rocks Dear by, but It« could not cliiroTer th 
copper works, nliicb Bap]>oll liad assertod lo be hut a. liiS 
hotu^B distance from tlui spring : and his accouut faJU db i 
just the place wliere it would be of special value, ile di 
corered saoie tbnibs oud dato trc«s in tiic vnlluv. lu it* Iuki 
gorges llierc were blocks of poqthyry, syenite, aatl /:;r(>L•tltton^- 
a proof that large ninssc* could not be far away ; but lie fnilai 
tu diKo\-cr tbvm. On the western face or wall uf tlie «rai 
Iw discovered boles whicli had been bein*n in the rock, us if A 
tlia purpose of mining ; but they bad boon abandoned ver 
«wn, either for the want of wood to siuclt with, or from t]| 
absence of tlie mineral sought. 

But in 1822 Suppcll had been moro successful in I 
exploration!!, and had gained sight of remarkable tropper mtoi 
in that ncighbourliood. I must leave Ku»egp;r a account ft 
H little while, tliereforc, and intercalate so uiuch of UuppeU 
description as may »eera to throw light upon the mineralogia 
diaractcr of Wadi Nasb.' After Ii^aviiig ihu regnbir rouu 
Buppell' continued in a south-soutlwastorly direction dowi 
Wadi ^ash for nearly two hours, when ho came to tlia wd 
known spring. In its oeigbbouriiood be saw tlie tnicea i 
ancient smelting furnaces, surrounded with heaps of slag m 
asbea;. He afterwards searclied for the mines, whicli were saU 
to he near, and which he was commissioned by the Vici>riiy oj 
Egypt tu examine. These he found to consist of a uumlior 
wedge-shaped openings ia the eandatoue, revealing great tn 
of mi earthy-bUek oxide of copier {tHicrt oxtJ^ noir terretufi. 
In many places tliere seemed to be more than two hand, 
feet through tiicm. Frequently the ancient niinei-s had pi 
them, converting tbem into a real labyrinth, and leaving onid 
slender pillars to sustain the roof, and prevent its falling ia 
Judging by the extent of these pafASge-ways, tJic whole maw 
must be of very great dimenaons. Tlie mtneml is very easilj 

' ComspiytiJenet attronomique, 1822, vol. TU. p. 690, etc, 
> Kufitwll, Iteite in A'n&i'n, He., 1$S9, pp. ISI}^ S63-367 ; CarU tH 
r^tratK JV(r^ itc, p. & XtappcU, Ib^J. 
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worked, being foood in a rcmarlobly pure slate, pnrUculaily 
in one place, vliere the tmoant of copper ore was hy no moans 
exhausted. RuppoU aM;ribvs thu abati<Ionmcnt of Uiese mines 
to an increasing scarcity of wood at tlic time wbcn thtrr were 
M-orked. His analysis showed tiic existence of oigbtwu parts 
of ci^pcrf and of as toAny of iron, in a hundred, with somo 
traces of arsenic. Yet, despite this krge perrontagG of copper 
ort!, Ruppell discountenanced the Viceroy of Egypt's plan of 
nguin working the mines, liolding that, with the large royalty 
whicb must bo paid to lite central Turkish govemroeDt, the 
great scarcity of fuel, and the ignorance of even the best ■work- 
men to bo gaiocd there, they could not be made pro6table. 
The only way which he ftuggestcil to give them a real Talue, 
was to transport tlie best ore in tlie rough state scroti the Rod 
Sea, and smelt it in Abvs»inia, where wood is abnndanL 

There »x*rc two places vrhcrv the ancient miners had specially 
worked in their search for copper, and tlic must nurtliom ono 
of these appeared to him to be exhausted. Upon the lull wbkli 
enclosed the sliafts, Ruppetl discovenxl a small obelisk uf sand- 
elone about eight feet in length. It bad fallen from its primi- 
tive position, and tho sidu which was towards tbe ground 
exhibited hieroglyphics very well cot. Tlic other sides had 
appATently once been covered with tho same, but the stot'ms 
oJF Bges Imd effaced tbctn. Thu was evidently the work of 
Egjrptinn hands, and in RiippeH's judgment solved tlieqnestion 
who the ancient miners of tho region had been. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Wndi Nosb he found on a sandstone rock soiiiu 
of the same kind of inscripti<Mis as those of VVadi filekkateb. 
Tho distance of this placo from Suez Ruppell e^liniatctl as 
thirty hoars, and from here to tlie Egt-ptian relics at Sarbnt el 
Chadem lying to the sonth-faitt as two and a half hotirs. At 
the dose of hi» later account, pnblishcd in 1829, liuppi-li speaks 
of Dome copper mine» lying seven hours soutli-east of Wadi 
Nasb, wliiclt op to the present time are entirely unknown,' 
unless they be those at ^Vadi Madiorn or Miigora. 

Since the visits of Russeggor and RuppeJI, Lepsius has spent 
some time in tJie examination of die mine5 of WadI Nmb. He 

1 For Mine Ut«r orMentt the n»dtt is MfenoA to a p«p«r in r«ftiri«a 
TlMirHtt for 1662-8, Londou 1864, contributed bj Rer. R. Tyrwliitl, pp. 
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tried in vain to follow tlie coutse whicli th« laller isserted th 
bti liaJ tukco, nor could he discover nnywherv the fallen obelialj 
sculptured with hierogljpliics. He wu equally unsuccessful id 
his efFcrts to find any Arabs livho vrere famtliiir vrith the whof ' 
T^ion, but lie explored aa carefully as bis time would allow.| 
Uis course vriu south and south-soutli-ca&t from Sarbat 
Cliadcni towards Wadi Naab, whicli he approochcd thmugl 
ndc gorges. Near the spring he discovered a pile of slag, anq 
ckiso at hand a flat place covered with iu He also saw traoei 
of molten metal on the mountain side hard by. Hi« conc]n8i{» 
vas that the ore was brought in the rough state out througfl 
the gorges in the mountains, and melted there, as it had bofd 
apparently at Sarbat el Chadem. He saw not far from th~ 
aprtng bits of copper, and sandstone mixed with copper and an 
mony, Mattered on tJie ground. He then bcgau to explore 
D^ghbourhood, and not far away he found a beaten track leai 
ing to n pile of stag, lying directly in the wadi, and exposed td 
the whole force of (lie wind. It was about seventeen feel tq 
height Farther down the valley he saw other masses of stad 
covering the hills, and itniforaily facing the windward side. ^ 
number of soyal trees growing in the neighbourhood seem U| 
indicate the exiitence at an earlier period of a far larger growtjj 
of wood titan is now found, and may answer tlie (|ueslion 
whence the fuel was obtained which the furnaces reciuircJi 
And thougli iu the )B|>se of time all traces of human tndustn 
have passed away, yet tlie circumatantial cvidt.-acc is strong-i 
the pik>3 of slag, the spring of good water, the continuon<i wjn^ 
blowiug down the wadi — that at a very remote period Uie arti 
of civilisation were cultivated and practised there. | 

The side valleys conid not be followed far, so narrow au^ 
difficult of access did Lepsius find them; but the number al 
inscriptions like those of MoUkateb is very great, and points, iij 
Oio opinion of the great Kgj-ptologist, to the exiiitencc there ol 
a race of shepliords so far civilised that they could write ia 
this rude way. They may have lived here contemjioraneousljl 
with the Egyptians; their labour may have given food to thd 

' Tlio iiulIidbLtl account of I^psiiu oaiiUall this. U irks citracted n 
Itillrr fiom his iQAnuicript diary, and is vortli preseating to llie Et));liM 
raider, ia coiiMqucrtce o( tniiupprehciudoat wLicli liavc grown 
LqsMua' accouut of Sarbal cl Cliailem.— Eo. 
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miners from the Nile, and have been useful for transporting 
goods from Kg^pt. 

From this point Lcpsius followed Wadl Nasb down to the 
sea, pas^Dg some inscriptions, but meeting no more traces of 
mines. His way took him iato Wadi Sliellal on tlie lower 
route, and thcuco toAbuSuIimc, where his ve&sol was awaiting 
him.* 

We can now leave the account of the ascent from the mines 
in Wadi Nasb, passing over for the present Sarbat el Chadein, 
and resume the consideration of the geological character of tho 
wholo country between Suez and Sinai, from which wo have 
been led to make the above digression. 

On tho eastern wall of Wadi Nasb may be seen a coarse- 
grained syenite underlying the horizontal layers of sandstone, 
and accompanied by upright masses of porphyry. Tlie flyenite 
is interchanged hero and there with greenstone. The sycnito 
and porphyry aro of apparently cotompornneous origin. The 
layers of sandstone which overlie the syenite do not seem to 
haro ever suffered any di.sturl>ance ; not so, however, with the 
underlying nicks, which exhibit marked changes, and display 
traces of violent natural convulsions, The syenite and porphyry 
seem to supplement each other, and to run into each other with 
transitions which are sometimes almost imperceptible. The 
thickne.u of the syenite is in some places more than &VG 
hundred feet, that of the porphyry more tlian a hundi-ed. Tho 
blended rock is evidently the cropping out of a mighty dyke, 
■which could bo traced for a distance of two hours, till both 
extremities disappeared unJor thu sandstone. 

The farther one advances towards the south-east, and the 
gr(^ater the elevation becomes as ttie central granite of Sinai 
is approached, tlie more massive become the dykes of porphyry 
which thrust themselves out from the sandstone, until at length 
the porphvTy is found in immonso masses, wholo muunlaina 
being in some cnses composed of it. Dut, iu the Wadi Cliomiln 
(Kamyleh), which leads from the mouth of Wadi Nasb soutb- 

■ Aa tuionpoont eorrcapondetit of tba AfhtnMtm {X«- 1619, JoM 4, 
1&69) spealu of discovering " the rcmoiiu vt the {Hen and wharrfla whmoa 
they eliipped iheir inctaL" No more full account is givvn, whicli In llia 
mora to tto regretted, u the writer'i raeau of tsccrtuaiog tlio ficta nem 
to hare beon ain|;;iilarly farourablo. — Ea. 
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eosterlr, and lij a graveyard mentiooed by mimy tnTeOcni 
sandstone is the |irevailtn){ rock; It In fuunil, hotrever, nixed 
with some mirl. Stmtb-cast of Wwli Chomile tlte porphjir 
grows more obundnnl, and at length becomea the prcviuiiof 
nwb. Tbi» porpliyiy, nhtch is antilar to that found in Widi 
Nosb, is fail of greenstooe dylces, of a foot in thickness, all tl 
tlicm rnnning from north to south. 

From Wadi Cbooiile, i074 f<!et aboro tlie sea, the land 
rises rapidly. Tho porpfaj'ry li not found pnro 1ier«, aud free 
from suidstone, but traces of the latter are still found in the 
form of great nub-I3ce maBs&s, and also of deposits filling lar^ 
hollows in the porphyn-. The layers of this suidstono retain 
their originAl position, very sddom showing any aigos of 
violence and consequent change. After passing from Wsdi 
Cbomile to Wadi Darnk or Bftrk, the porphyry begins to bo 
accompanied hr a fine-gmined granite, which in time becomes 
tlie chief rock, and escludcs the porphyry. And the nearer 
we approach to Sinai, tlie clearer become the traces that TCi 
are approaching the granite district Only onco in the Wa^H 
Baralc does the porphyry appear in such yantness as to fon^^ 
whole mountains, and at the end of tho Barak we come upon 
the true granite re$;ion, willi its fantastic and ja^geU outlines. 
The elevation, too, has there become great. AVadi 0«li is 3S00 
foct abovo tho sea ; and from it tho ascent is rapid to locutioiu 
4000, 500(^ and even 7000 feet above the sea. 



Sdrbat el Ckadan (plural Sar6lU el Cluukm), the E^t/pttau 
2ittm» in Wadi y^cub. The Ileapt of Sia^, M« Ternpta 
Wailt, litt Inacn^wntj and th6 -Namu of th* A neittU 
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The singular and mysterious mins of Snrbat cl Clindem 
owe their discoveiy to a mbtakc, or a ptirpo&ed misdirccti 
of Ganten Niebuhr. lie bad beard in Cairo of tlie ezti 
of the sin^lar inECi-iptions of the Mokhateb, and detcitntucd to 
explore ilico), and ascertain their precise character and vol 
The infortnation which be gained npon this point was of a 
indefinite character; but furnished with what he couhl cvm- 
inand, he set out on his jounicy. On tlie third day after 
leaving Suez he visited tbe Hanunam Faroan, or Baths of 
Pharaoh; and on the next, September 10, 1762, he entc 
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Waili Nasb, being <lireclcd tliHlier hj Iiis gaidcs, wlio assured 
him that it led to tlio Je)>cl d Moklcatcb, or Mountaio of 
ItwcriplioDjt. The next tiaj ho cliidbcd op tlic hill, on the 
(ammil of which Sarbal el Cliaiem lies, by a sUx]} and nigged 
path ; and Instead of finding inscriptions, he was «urpri*od lo 
discover on the immmit what seemed to liiin an Egyptian 
ccoKitcr)'. At any rate, ho conM conjecture no other purjMMc 
to which it could liavo been applied, although he had seen 
nothing of the same kind in Kgypt. Still he waa sure thnt 
only m sHglit acquaintance with Egyptian architecture and 
hicroglyphicji waa needed, to convince any person that Uic 
rains contd bo no other than Egyptian. 

The hilt, He says, Is covered with ntoncs of from 6ve to 
seven foot in length, inscribed vrith hicroglyphict, some ftf th«m 
Rlnnding on end, while others arc lying flat. In the middle of 
tlieae Itones is a building, of which only thn walla now r<?main ; 
and within it arc also a great many of tlie sepulchral stones. 
At mm end of the building seems to huve been a small chamlicr, 
of whicli the roof still rvinains. It is supported upon square 
piliini ; and these, as well as the walls of the chamber, are 
coverwl over with hieroglj-phic inscription-s. Through the 
whole building are various busts, executed In the manner of the 
ancient Egyptians. The strinvs and the busts nro of a haid 
and Bnc-graincd sandstone. 

Nicbuhr was not permitted to copy any of the inscriptions 
unless on the payment of a hundrftd crowns, the sheikh pro- 
tending to fear that he was in search of hidden treasure, and 
thnt his copying was a kind of incantatioa, which would enable 
him to chnrni away whatever might lie buried there. A little 
gift to one of his guides accomplished the purpose, however, 
and enabled him to take a transcript of some of the inscrip- 
lions. They were as well executed, he assures us, as any that 
lie had ever seen Jn Egypt. NIebuhr conjectured tliat they 
were the work, not of jwrBons actually inhabiting Egj'pt, bnt 
of an Egyptian colony, or of some people who had adopted the 
arts ami ranDQcrs of Egypt, lie did not e%'cn suspect that 
■nines En the neighbourhood had called them tliithcr; and it 
was a long time before subsequent explorers notii?e<l thtMo vast 
mounds whose existence tlirows apparently so umch light upon 
this ancient mystciy. 
VOL. r. I 
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It if singular thnt Horckhnnlt, who psssod so near to these 
interesting remains, (ikt not teftni of th*>ir cxisteoc^*^ and turn 
oat of his wa^ lo risit tltem : the fact is only explainable on 
tlic grooad of ULi capmiCM to liastcai as rapidly ns possible to 
Ak&bft. It u to bo regretted, for tlits moel^r in tliu art of 
topographical dtiscriptiua vroiild have given as so account of 
great Talae. 

BupjMsll's (lescrijition, which followed tltat of Niptulir, 
cannot cuinpconta for the lo«s of ooe hy BarrkliRrdt, for 
fiuppull paid more atteiitioD to tlic ooppor mines and the piles 
of slag than to the antii]uilie<i and inscription?, Tct w« are 
indeblL-d to him for usccrtAiniug the true nnnic of the plaoo, 
and for noticing that tlie Araha did not call it el-^fukkatvb, or 
the Place of Inscriptions, at :dl, hut dv^iguatvd it at Sarbat el 
Chadem. After a difficult a&cvut of an hour's duration,' ho 
reached th« narrow creet of the hill, where lay what Niebubr 
had sappoced to be an Eg)-ptian cemetery. Snrbat el Cliadem 
wag the name glvoo to a tract, a hundred and sixty fe«t long 
and seventy feet wide, enclosed on all sides by heaps of stono^ 
which are the mined fragmenta of the rectnngular bnildiiig in 
the middle, which they still surroiuid. The entrance to this 
structure Roppell suspected to have originally been at tbe 
south, where ore still to be seen standing four small pillars with 
square capitals (probably Kiebulir'a small square column), 
everr one displaying a bead of Isis with cow's ears. The 
pediment of the pillars is a tolerably long rectangle, which 
struck Knppell as a Kingulor feature in Kgyptian arcliitcctare. 
The slutfts of tlie pillars, which projected only three feet above 
tbe rubbish, were covered with hieroglyphics. North of these 
oolumns are tbe ivmainH of walls more th.-in 6fty feet in lengthy 
but only just disccmiblo aborc tbe debris. Towards the west 
are the ruins of a small temple, at whose entrance small pynt< 
midal projiyla^ are to be seen, analogous to those found in 
Egyptian ruins ; but its interior is utterly deatroycd : only the 
niches wbcttt the winged guardians of tbe gate reclinoil, and 
two pillars with square capitals lying on the ground, were still 
diacsniible. 

* £. BttplxJI, S<Ar<!hcn an v. Ilammtr, Livomo 1817, to ibe fWf- 
grdbtit At Oricvi. PL v. pp. 4dO-t.S3. nnil TabuL L See aim hla AeJMn 
m JVnbwa, pp. 267-:!69, nod lua Aum £■ Ahfoiidnt, Pt. i. p. 304 fit wq. 
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On tlia oast side tlicrc arc tlireo catacombs heim ia the 
rock, one of which in rfecomted with hieroglyphics : one room 
with a flnt roof oi' ceiling is supportcii hy a angle pillar (as 
in N)cl>uhr's account). In cvay one of (be catacombs arc 
cxcavutions, made apparenUj for tlic reception of mummies. 
On the bottom of one of these, Ruppelt discovered several tittle 
statues, one a kneeling fig^ire, and two near it in a sitting 
posture. Within the enclosure, and io thu ti^mplo it«olf, he 
saw tlie ntunerous stones which Niebuhr thought were grave- 
stones, each one about seven or eight feet long, and standing 
in a pediment rectangular in ^hapc, and about two feet long 
and fifteen inches wide. Hie top was arched, and all four 
faces of each stone were covered, with hieroglyjihics ; among 
them, on one face, was generally seen the winged egg with two 
aerjients, and below several priests offering sacrifices to Osiris 
and to Iris. Ruppcll considered It probable that a colony 
which once worked the copi'Hir mines near by, were the bnilders 
of tliis old Egvpl>»n city on thn hill ; while the degree of wear 
occasioned by exposure to the weather, conttnced him tliat the 
works were of great antlfjiJity.' 

To the hasty visit of LalMrdc we are indebted not only for 
a sketch confirmatory in a great degree of that of Buppell's, 
but for drawings' of the ruins. I*aborde was very nnirh per- 
plexed by the historical questions wliich suggested themselves 
to his mind, especially in connection with the supposed dis- 
crepancy between til© dates of the hioi-ogtyidiics in Wndi 
Afachara (Magara) and those of Sai-bat el Chadem. lie was 
the first to discover Uio tnrquoises in then monntains; his 
guides found five of them, but set no valua upon tliem, except- 
ing as meiliciiKii. They are washed out of the rocks bo abun- 
dantly, according to Labordc) tliat a largo ixdlcction of them 
cotild easily be gatlicrcd." 

Robinson, in his acoonnl, does not ndd any speelal particulais 
to those mentioned by Rnppell. He doubts whether the Im- 

1 BoUnwa, liih. JitJtarei. t. p. 79, tprOui of tbut account bf Rup})*)) 
•8 Um moat «(act vhtth hstA kppcftr«d. — Kn. 

■ I'ojr. dc rArahie Pt'tru, ]<p. i'i-\\. Tmh^ivti de Sarhtnit tl 
Ckadm. 

* 8m an bwonnt by KsMonsId of tb« Ailraoting U turq,ueasas tDCMolMM 
TourUlj ta 18G2-S, p. 351.— Ed. 
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pression tlint this is an ancient Egyp***" cemetery is corrvcl, 
though the upright stones resemhle the tombstones of the W«et; 
hut he docs not attempt to give a solution of the (juestion as to the 
iotcot of thcM tomples oitd those memnrial stones in the midst of 
solitude atiit silence, in ttii« lone nud distant desert, with n-liicb 
they would seem to have no possible connection. Robinson 
quotes, however, with a certain degree of approval, an ingenious 
hjrpotticsis suggested to liim by the late Duke of NDithumberw 
land, tbcn Lord Frudlioc, tliat this wua perhaps a sacred place 
of pilgrimage for the aucicut £|;;^-pliai)», just as tlio mountain 
near Mecca is to the &Ioiiainme<Uns at the present day ; and 
tliat to !t the Egv'ptian kings made each his pilgrimage, nnd 
erected a cuhiinn witli bia name. Robinson tliinks that a slight 
histotical ground for such a hypothesis may be found in tlie 
fact, that Pluses dcmaiiiled permission for Uic Lsraclitcs io go 
three daj-s' journey into the deaort, to order to Mcrificc,— a 
demand which A<%m3 to have eauacd no surprise to tlie Egyptiaos, 
ns if it were something to which they wvre themsclree accD*-^ 
toDied (see Ex. viii. 27, 28). 

Letronnc' tliought it more probable that tlio mire^, and th 
colnnizution which they induced, were the occasion of th 
ci-oction of the temple, just us m analogous cases in Egypt] 
as, for example, in the cmei'ald mountain.^ near Berenice, or 
according to Wilkinson, in thu porpliyritic mountains of Upper 
Egj-pt, where ail centres of population were characterized in 
cvury instance by the prL-scuce of a temple nnj tombBtones. 
Yet Letrounc find^ hlutself at a loss to explain how tlio steles 
of the £g)'ptian kings came to bo there : he remarks, however, 
that among the cartoju-hea which Laborde liaJ transfribed, 
there wero tlie names of Osortasen I. and ir. of the sixteeni 
dynasty, proving tliat tliis colony dated buck to the twcn 
second century before the Christian era. 

Thia fact, which the later invest igations of Lepsius have 
completely established, overthrows the tlieory advanced in Lft- 
horde's work, more recently published than his description o 
Sarbatel Chadem already referred to, that these monuments 
owe their origin to a period subsequent to tbe time of }bfoaea. 

■ Lf tniQDc, in Jotim, dtt Savans, 1835, Aoflt, p. m-, Wilkiaaon, 
Ifoiet on (ft* Ea»t<ru Dtxri o/ tipper Erjgpt, in /ourn. vf ihe Ray. G, Sac. 
o/XoiiAm, 1833, T. iL pp. 61-M. 
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No tnee, teconling to La1>ordc,' of Egj^itian coloniztition iu 
tbo Sinai Pcnituola is to bo found in the books of &Cosea: 
their Butlior is entirely Kitent regarding jaxy Egyptian memo 
rials or active niidcrtHkiiigs !n tlmt doaert region ; Bud yel^ to 
Lnbordc's great aatonishmoat, tho claim \s made, tluit in two 
localitict, tiirou^ whidi or in vrbooe imtn«diate neighbourhood 
IsTAcI nnst have poised, nt Mngnra and Sarbat el Chndein, 
sach memorialB ore said to Iw found. But had tlicni been 
such raemorials at tlie time of the tfxodus, Israel, ho thinks, 
would hare utterly di»tro^'vd them, and celchrnted their over> 
throw with Kolctnii 8UDg:s, oi it did at the victoiT over Amaick : 
im7, it would have derived much advantage from the plunder 
to be round in such a colony. I^aborde's ooncluston is, that it 
Is not to be tliougbt of for u moment, tliat tlie sons of Amalek, 
who were met in \y3di Fcirau, could be confounded with 
£g}-plians, and that ne arc left to infer that the mines, temples, 
bikI Btelcs were begun after the time of >lose«, but that the 
colonist workmen, wishing to pay due honour to tlicir Egyptian 
kings, to whom they wera indebted for protection, wt up their 
imagos here, and, in order to preserve complete the chronologi- 
cal order of their dynasty, ndded thase of the earlier rulers of 
tfactr nation. 'VVticther such an arbitrary explanation gains 
much in force from the unmerited contempt which Laborde 
heaps upon Kobinaou, in order to decry tlie value of his signal 
services to Liblical geography, ascribing to him ''nifHsnnce" 
and oarrowDoss of mind, I leave others to judge, and merely 
remark, that Uie silence of Moses is, as Luboi'de truly Msys, 
nngular ; but that wo arc not to tapposc thni Moses recorded 
all the inci<lcnt8 of tho journey, and that, in the second ptaee, 
it wn« by no m«in« nece«»iiry to sup|xist> that tlie Itraelites 
turned out of their way to Sarbat cl Chadcm, — a ])oInt so difli- 
calt to rmch, — or if they took tlic lower route, that they went 
up the Wadi Maghuro as far aa to tlte Egyptian acttlemunts 
tliere. 

From tho investigations of LcpRlun' at Sarbnt el Chodem, 
we learn tliat the K^ptian inHcnptJons are merely memorials 

> L. (le lAlwrdc, CmunmMrn gSo^fikvfitt nt tExndt tt kt SiMhru, 
r«ri* Iftll, fol. pL 131, Appooa. pp. 9. 17. titc. 

* IjepriUB' Km cofuultA] bjr Rittcr ; cuuilonwd In IWe UtUn frvm 
Hji/pt, tit wLicb there ia an Biiglthli iruuUtiou. — Ed. 
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of tho coppo* fTorks near by, nenrly all llie Tollej-s in iba 
Drigfabourltood cxliibitmg abundant tnccs of iron and coppet 
contained in ttic tandstonc. Tlie whole district is dcsigi]ftt«d 
upon tho steles us Mnfkat or " Copper Ltind," uid was aiidcc 
tho {m)t«ction nf tho goddeai Hathor, irbo -was called tnUtrost 
of &(afkiit. The temple at Sarbot cl Cbadcm rras dedicated ta 
her, tlio most andcot [uirt of wfaich, the little rock cliapcl with 
A single pillar itanditig in the midst, was built dnring the lost 
dynasty of tho old nioii;in-by, by Amenemliu-Mo-rij. Yet at 
Homo diKtancc froin it there stands an old stele of the second 
king of the sumo twelfth dynastj-. This -very remarkable 
tfinjile, sav!!' Ijopaiiis, stands npon a bigb sainlntunu ridgfCi 
vrhicli sIlcIvcs off into a broad sandy valley, and ls only* accw- 
siblc from the weet, where it joins Uie primitive mountains : it 
is not approachable from tlio vulk-}-. It h filled full of high 
steke, nvany of them insciibed, like obelisks, upon all four 
Ridua : so very numerous, indeed, are they, that ihe nails of tba 
tompio seem erccte<l simply for tlie pur[>ase of eacloising them. 
Yet many of tliese steles are 6et np outside of the temple and on 
the adjoining hill. Tliese remarkable anti(|uJtte« seem to bam 
entirely ongrosaed th« attention of all iravc-IK-rs before Lepsina 
lo atich a degree, that they have failed to notire the vast heantf 
of slag, which oome almost to the temple vralU. The north- 
easterly pile,*, two hundred and fifty feet long and a hundrwd 
broad, are covered wiih a thick, m(i»»i%'o crust of iron slag;' 
and their natiu« Is easily discemlhle by their coal-black coloor. 
The ore was probably bronght in the rough state to the top of 
tills hill, where it was expoaeil during the melting to the steady 
north-oast wind, which sweeps over tJic bill, usually with con- 
sidcrnhlc strenglh. The steles are exactly similar in their 
general cliaraeler to those found on the Keso'r road, and in 
other Egyptian qnarriw : the form, however, is her© new, but 
evidently conditioned by tho circumstances of the phicc, which 
did not afford upriglit walls into which they might be hewn. 

The meaning of Sarbat cl Chedero (Sarabit el Chadcm in 
the plural) is variously ^ven. Sarhut is the word applied by 
the IVdiiins to any protuberance, from the hump of a cataet 
to a mountain ; wliilo chadenij or ring, may refer to the dUctu 
which was vrrought around Uie steles. The place would then 
signify tlio ** Hill of the Rings." Dr Abeken differs from this, 
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defining eliadem as servant ; and the name Sarbat el Chadem - 
may have been given in view of the slaves who were sacrificed 
here. This is mere conjecture. 

On the steles of Sarbat el Chadem, whose fonn is generally 
that of the so-called obelisks of Crocodilopolis, thin, narrow, 
and very high, the most ancient king seems to be Suefren, 
who is represented twice as kneeling (and therefore taken 
during his life), and once as dead. He seems to have ruled 
not long before the twelfth dynasty. The most distant stele, 
at the highest part of the temple plateau, is devoted to Sestor- 
teses I., the predecessor of the great Sesostris. The little 
rock-grotto is set apart in honour of Amenemha-Moeris, and 
its vestibule to his successor Amenemha it., with whose reign 
the twelfth dynasty of the ancient monarchy closes. There 
are no memorials, as might be expected, of the period of 
Hykso ; but there are those of later kings, Amenophis I., 
Tutmes lit., Tutmes iv., Amenophis iv., Menephta, under 
whose reign the Israelites went out of Egypt, and others. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Ski". 12. Till; SINAI PKSIXSULA BEYOND TUE CENTRAL 
MOLNTAIX DISTRICT; 

IIIAT IS, Tin: XOilTliniN' mRTION, EXTEKtllVn TO TIIE ISniUL'S OF SUEZ, T 
I'ALKSllKt, ASU TU THE DEAD SU. 

j A VING consii.k'n.-tl what may be regarded in a limitet 
sk'iisu tlic fSiiiai Peninsula proper, i.e. tlic portloi 
nliieli displays itself as a wonderful isolated moun 
tiiiii land lyiii^ between the Gulfs of Akaba ant 
Siii'Z, we now pass ou to the study of the great northerr 
phitk'Dii, wliii'Ii may be regarded as the more strictly continental 
jiart of Arabia IVtra-a. This plateau scr\-e8 as a bond of con- 
iieetiiiii betwL't-'n the monutain rer^iun of tlic south, and the Medi- 
terraiiLiiii et)ast of K^pt, I'hilistia, and Jiidea; and extending, 
OS it does, fiuni the Gulf of Akaha to the Dead Sea, even the 
itiiiorarii^'s of ancient Koman travellers did not leave us quite 
in ignorance of some portions of it. The whole domain is 
now known as the Desert ct Till IJcni Israel (a designation, 
however, of which the present Beduins know nothing) ; and 
luiik'r that general tenn are summed up all its varied physical 
forms, its niounlaius, and valleys, and plains. Of these we 
liave no more detailed and specific accounts than have been 
given us by the rapid (lights of tvavellere, who have had little 
iiiilueenient to linger in a region so barren that it is almost 
desertud even by the wild Arabs, and which has no place 
suiteil for permanent and prosperous settlements. Its only 
significance and importance arise from the simple fact, that it 
has sewed alike as a barrier and a bond between the i>eople of 
Egv-pt, Edom, Midian, the Nabatha}an8 and Arabs, and the 
inhabitants of Palestine and Syria; but desert as it is, yet this 
very chai-acteristic may have made it a land of as much his- 
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toricfil ioflacnce oa many a for nciior and mora productive 
region has been. 

Thcro is bat a single place in ic wliich will long detain our 
attention hy existing monuments of human power and ckill : 
thnt is Petra in AVadi Mnsa, the city which has given its name 
to the whole region. Kut inosmnch as it rctaias the same 
character for strife that it bore in the time of Edom, Enroi>ean 
travclleis have been eompollcd to hasten through it, and regard 
it witii hiisly gifinwfl. 

The ct-Tih desert has within very recent times been visited 
more than ever before, and lU physical cliaractcr has been very 
carefully observed. Not to speak of the Jfecca pilgiimageSf 
who4e conr&e leads them from west to east across it, almost 
coincident with the routes of Hurckharvll and Ituppell, wo 
have the results of Lord Prmlli'x-'o' journey directly acroM 
the country from Suez (Adjcrud) via Nakhl, and cutting the 
three leading wadi?, eUArish, el-Akaba, and el-Ghnr, to Wadi 
Muna or Pvtra. Unfortunately this noblemaa Ims left us no 
journal of his roote ; but be imparted at a later period to 
Robinson* the names of the etntions. 

In addition to the routes already referred to repeatedly from 
Suez to Sinai, embracing that part of the couiiLry now to he 
conaJet^d^ )yiDg between 'Wadi Ghornudel and Suez, there 
are llic following, which I will specify in chronological oixlcr : — 

1. Soctzon's' jonrnoy thrnogh tlio desert et-Tib, from 
Hubron and BecrBheha, tlirough Wadi Naklil, over the sand 
plain cI-HamI and Akhdar to Sinai, taken betwei-u the 26lb of 
&{arcb and the 10th of April 1807. 

2, Burckhanlt's* route from Kerak on the Dead Sea to 
Petrti, travelled by him from tbo 4th to the 2Gth of August 
181S. 

a. Bankes, Irby and Xfangles,* and Legli's' roote from 

' Tbo latu Duke of NurlbambefUiul, to wbont Kobiason's SiMical 
fUntarcka nie dedicated.— -Ed. 

* RobliMon, A'fr. HeMoreh. vnl. i. NAt« xxii. p. 69!). Kng. ad. 

' Sectu-n, Ueix, ttc, io A/nn. Comipond, vol. xtiu 1808, pp. I32-I(lfi; 
itleo his nMiiuwri|<t ticcouDI, IK(i7. 

* BurcUutrOt, Tr<tvth in Syio, tu„ pp. 395-439. 

* I.. U\>y Bad J, M«iisK Tnii^U. IHl.-l^, py. :i!ir>-i44. 

* UrLegh, Roulf in Syria, in WillinBi MMmivluid, Jwin./rom itotaw 
h> Cautanlittvpk, L»i»d. 1810, i<p. 191-241. 
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Hebron, by way of Kcrak and Sbobak, to Wadi Musa bi 

Pctra, from the 8th to tlie 29th of May 1818. 

4. Sir Frederick Henniker's* journey from the Convent 
St Catherine, by way of Sarbat el Charlem, through Ke!at-i 
Naklili and across the desert direct to Gaza, from April 24 
5ray 4, 1820. 

5. Leon dc Labonlc* and Linant's route from Suez, i 
Kalaat el Akaba, to Petra and back, in 18^8. 

r». Dr G. II. von Schubert's' journey from Aknba to Wi 
Mnsa, and through the Ghor to Hebron, from March 15th 
tlie 3i5th, 18:57. 

7. Lord Lindsiiv's * route fntni Akfil)a, tlirough "Ws 
Araba to Pctra and Ilobron, from the 17th to the 30th 
Aj.ril 18".7. 
j 8. Edvv. Eobinsnn's* tour fifim Akaba iEla, tliroiigb tl 

<li-sort et-Tili, via Wadi Lyssan (I^ysa), Abdeh (El>oda), E 
c's Soba (Beorsheba), to Ilubroii, from the 5tli to tlie 14tli 
April 183«. 

9. Kobinson's journey from Ilebi-on to Wadi ilusa ai 
back, from the 2Gth of May to the 6th of June. 

10. Col. Callior,* rontc taken in l!?35. 

11. Comiite J. de Berton :' ftinrmiie tie la Mfr Morte 
Ak<ifia,pnr h'B M'ttthig Ghnr, el .Ijn/tr, et cl Alvbitf ct retour i 
J\'li-a It IL'hron, 1835. 

12. J. Russegger's* return fi-om Sinai tln-ough the pJai 
Aklidar, via Nakb el Mureikhi and the Tih plateau, traversin 
Wadi Arish to Ilcbrun, between the 1st and the ]5tli c 
Xovember 1838. 

' Sir FredtTick Henniker, Koica darlmj a Vhil lo Egi/pt, Sitiai, an 
Jinifakm, Ijmd. 1823, pp. 238-i'0r>. 

* ].. de Ijibonlii et Liimiit, Vui/ui/e <h rArulne l\;ln'e, publ. ]>, L. d 
Labonie, Paris 1830. 

'• Von £cLuburt, Hiix in das Morijtiilninl, Hrlaiigcu 1SS9, vol. ii. p| 

■.m-iti'j. 

* Ijord I.indnny, Letters on l^ipjpt, etc., pp. 9-50. 
' E, Robinson, JiUVicnl Htfearehcs. 

* Camillo Callier, Ltllre, in Joiirn. ilci Savfin.-!, 183G, pp. 4C-iS. 

' Bulletin de la Soc. de Geotj. Parin, 2d bct. torn. xi. 1M;1U ; and Afcm 
fiir la depression de la Tall^ du Jvurdain et da Lac Aspltaltite, the satiie 
torn. lii. pp. 113-166. 

•J. RuaBegger, i?ei«, 1847, Tol. iii. pp. 85-74, 196-201, 2G9-247 
Stuttgardt 1847 ; also Relft, in AUgemin Zdtmg, 1838, No. 53. 
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13- John KinneirV journey from Akaba byway of Wadi 
Petra to Hebron and Gaza, in March 1839. 

14. Bnmn Kullcr*s itinemrj' from Sinai via eUAio, and 
through Wadi cl Atiych to Akaba, in March 1840. 

lb. F. A. Strauss'' jounicy from Sitiu tfaroagli cl-Naklil 
and Bcershabft to Hebron, in 1845. 

16. Dr Abelten's* journey from Sinai by way of Iho pass 
cMtaqiiineh and Nokbl to Hebi-on, in June 1845. 

From tills general sutnmai'y of aDttioritiea, it appears lliat 
ull tlio roittcii, excepting ttioso taken l>y the Mecca ciLiavaus, 
running sast and west, foil into thrco main groups : — 

(1.) Those at tho nortlwrn oxtmniity of the Sinai roads, 
and connecting Wadi Gharundol nmi Su<>z. 

(2.) Those which cross the Tih range, and traverse the 
do^rt et-Tih Beni JUrael, running from tlie Sinaitic muantaius 
to Gaza or Hebron. 

(3.) Thofto which coui-60 alonj:; tho eitstcm frontier, leaving 
Akaba on the yEUnitic Gulf, passing tlirough tiio grcAt de- 
prranon vhicli characterizes tli»t region, and nt longtit raaoll 
tliv Dead Sea. 

From tlic mass of documents already cited, I shall endeavour 
Co collect matoriuls sufficient to prvparo a phyeical aketcli of 
h tbe wholu region, and to give th;^ render some idea of ite most 
W bnportant geographical chnracleristicg. 



DISCt'RSION I. 



THE noUTB FROM SUEZ TO VAD1 OBAStWDKL. 



The Rat account uf this route to which I tnH refur h 
Nlebahr*s, which, though it has since been to a great extent 
supplanted by ntore detailed rvseiu'ches, yet is not without voluo 
for the light which it throws oo tlie general topography of the 
country. 

On tlie evening of the Cth of September 17112 be crossed 
the gulf, and started tho next morning on his jonruey auulh- 
ward, travelling about twenty-four miles that day. On his 

■ J. Kiimoir, OnVo, Pftra, and DamaXMi, 183!), Lon<t. IS-ll. 

* In Jiivm. aftht Jtnif. Gtog. Stic. ^ Load. 18^:), ml. xii. [ipL 76-79. 

• .Snot Md Ci'v^Mo, IfMliu IMS, pi>. 16&-187. * MS. aovount, 1846. 
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retom from Sm»i, the 2.')tb of September, he crossed ttia liew! 
of thu gulf at Kulzora on dronicilaries, the Amba wadtag, 
the water was nut more than a FooL iti dcplb. A\*hea the tult 
ift in, it csnnot bo fordod, hon-ercr, but miict bo crossed 'rntik 
boats. Ttio brendlb nt tiic laxt-mcniioncd place was 3450 feet. 
It wall Iicre tliat Kicbuhr conjectured that the passage of ths 
Israellti^s was eCfected. 

A httle (Ustjince bejODd the place vrherc be encamped 
Brst night, he fell id ivitb a pincc colkd Aijim Musa, or thd* 
Welts of Closes. These he describes as four or five \\o\vs is 
the sand, the wotpr found in which is of a very inilifferem 
qualitjr, and becomes ver)- turbid whenever any of it Is ilratra. 
As llie holes bear the name of Mnses, the Aralis nscnbe them 
to tbc Jen-Lsh lawgiver; and Nicbuhr speaks of the whole 
country tlirouj^h which be was then passing, as derivtoj; iti 
interest from tlic former journey of th« Jews through it. TIte 
vec}' spot now called the WclU of ^[ages is the sjwt dcsignaCed 
by Ai'ab trsdition as the sccite where the Israelites crosEed the 
Hed Sea. Following on his course, he crossed sitcccuifely ^H 
Wadifi Atlucrwik (Tuemik), AVardan, and et-Tih, at tho latter ^^ 
of nliich be encamped, after a journey of ten and a half Jiours. 

On his second day's march he crossed the Girdan plain, 
and advanced for seven hours n little cast of south to a groat ^^ 
maa* of felstonc, whicjj he called IIadsjar*rahkabe, but which ^H 
Rflbinain designates as lladjr cr Kukkab, i.«, the Knight's ^*^ 
Uock. Later in the day>and two hours after leaving the great 
rock just rocntioucd, he reached Wadi Ghai-andel, then dry, 
but which in times of min sends a brawling brouk to the sea. 
There were many springs io the vallt-y, which, although for a 
long time nnsuppticd with rain, yet on digging down from one 
and n half to two feet, supplied very good water — much butter 
than that of Saez. In the neighbourhood Buduius svere en- 
camped, hut not directly in tho wadi. Niobulir, following 
Bwydyubaeli,' considered that this place must be the Elira of 
Scripture, with its twelve springs and its seventy palttt trees, 
although Marah with its bitter waters cornea first (Ex. xv. S3 ; 
Num. xxxiii. 9). Uo did not make careful inquiry after the 



» n«rn«r() dr BrcydcnhMli, Opit» lra»^man»m Jtrtffriualii^iijf, tt(., ed. 
per Pctnua I>r»eli, civeai Sjurcowtn, a. t&O^j|0|H||[4t nyrctw dt Monig 
Sinai vtrnu dtaynin. 
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name Manili, tat he soon diseorercd that tlio Arabs answered 
eTOry ([ueslioti with a yes, or pointwl to the mort nmrltwi 
locality which linppenotl to lie tlio nenrest. Niebuhr's furtbor 
course brought him to Ilammam Faroun> or Tbaraoh's Baths^ 
which wo have already considered, and where the true route 
to Sinai may be said to commence. 

Tlie Frenchmen, Cout4-'ne' and Koziere, who passed tlirongh 
this country Iti 1800^ leavbi); Suez, palsied Aijan Musa on the 
&nt dny's march, arid ua tbo wcond, eight and a half hours 
beyond the WuUs of Moses, ivachcd Ahu Suneirah, where Wndi 
Wardau meets the coast. The soil tliere waA nwist — tamarisks 
were 9ceu growinj; ; yet the water, altbougli better than that 
at Aijua Mu9a, was not good, only one spring being really 
n>1iiihablc. Kobiuson a1lude» probably to tliis latter fountain, 
where \vs spealcs of finding one spring of sweet water guahing 
from the drift sand of VVadi Wai-dan. On the third day, 
jourat.'ying for teu-houra oloDg the coast, and crosung eevoral 
wadis, yet witliout puEsing any place whicli hove the name of 
Marah, they eame to Wadi Oharundcl. Here there was no 
water, but ubundiuit traces of thu devastation caused by freshets, 
shuwiiig tliat llicru arc tunc^ when plentiful supplies of water 
may be bad there. 

But it ia to Burckhardt's oWrvant eye that we t-va most in- 
debted for a good physical sketch of a region made so interesting 
to us in conacqucuce of itt connection with Jewish history. 

On the morning of the 25th of April 1816 lie left Suez. 
Tlic tide was at its flood, and he was obliged to make thu 
entire circuit of the creek, which at low water can be forded. 
Riding northward for an hour and three-quartors, be passed 
soi-erid j>ile« of rubbisli, which are supposed to l.iu the ruina 
of tlie ancient Colzuni (Cl^'sma or Arsinoe). He tlien turned 
eastward, ju^t ut the point where the remains of the ancient 
canal are distinctly visible. He then turned the point of the 
inlet, and halKrd for a short time at the wdU of Aijun Musa, 
under the date trees. Uo reports that the water of these wella 

cc^ious, but dial only one of tliem affonis sweet water; 

and this is lo often rendered muddy by the passage of Arabs, 

whose camels descend into the wells, thai it is seldom fit tu 

supply a prorision to the traveller, much less for shipping. 

1 Coat«Il*, fu Doer, de PEg^t EL m<xi. T. it. pp. 379-S81. 
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Two liouiB and a quarter from these wells, he rested in die 
plain called cl-Kordhye. 

The next day he proceeded over a barren, sandy, and 
gravelly plain, called cl-^VIitha, in a direction a little east of 
south. For about an hour he found this plain very nseTen; 
he then filtered upon a widely extended flat. Low mountuns, 
the commencement of the chain of the Tih, run parallel with 
the road to the left, about ei^ht miles distant: they are in- 
habited by Tcraboin Arabs. At the end of four hours and a 
half he halted iu WaJi Seder (Sudr), which takes its name 
of wadi from the mere fact that it is overflowed with water 
when the rains arc very co])ii>us, which, however, does not 
Iiappcn evory year. Its natural formation by no means entitles 
it to bo called 3 valley, its level being only a few feet lower 
than thdt of tlic desert on both sides. Some thoniy trees grow 
in it, but no herbs for pasture. lie continned liis way over 
the plain, which was alternately gravelly, stony, and sandy. At 
the end of seven hours and a half lie reached Wadi Wardan, a 
valley or bed of a torrent, similar in nature to the former, but 
broader. Near its extremity, at the sea-side, it is several miles 
in breadth. At nine hours and a half the eastern mountains 
form a jmirtiou with tlie western hills. At ten hours he 
entered a Iiilly country ; at ten and three-quarters he rested 
for the night ina barren valley among the hilts, called Wadi 
Amora, a place which Kiebulir did not pass. lie describes tlie 
hills as consisting of chalk and silex in veiy iiregular strata : 
the silex is sonii^times quite black ; at other times it takes a 
lustrc and transparency much resembling agate. . 

On the next day he travelled over uneven liilly ground, 
gravelly aiul flinty. At an hour and three-quarters he passed 
the Well of Iluwara, round wliich a few date trees grow. 
Niebulir travelled the same route, but his guides probably did 
not lead hlui to this well, which lies among hills, about two 
hundred paces out of the road. The water of this Well Ilowora 
is so bitter, according to Burckliardt, that men cannot drink it, 
and even camels, if not very thirsty, refuse to taste it. From 
Ayun Musa to the AVell of Ilowara had been a jounioy of 
fifteen hours and a quarter. Taking this as a basis, Burck- 
hardt thought it probable that this is the desert of three days 
mentioned in the Scriptures as crossed by tlie Israelites immc- 
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(linttily after their pasHing the Kod ScSf and at th« end of 
which tlicy arrived at Murah. In moving with a n-holo nation, 
the march oiftv well be supimsocl to havo occupied three days ; 
and the bittt^ n-ull at Mimh, which was sweetened bj ^[l>!<«s, 
corresponds, according to Burckhwdt, exactly with tliat of 
Huwara. This, the luaal route to Sinat, iraa, lie thinkii, tliat 
which the Israelites took on their escape from Kg^'pt, pruvidetl 
it he admitted tliat tlity crossed the sea near Suez. There ts 
no other road of three days* march in tlie way from Su« 
towards Sinai, nor is there any otJier well abiwlately bitter oo 
the whole of this coast, as far as T?as Mohamme^l. The coni- 
ploiots of tlie htttcmesji of tlie water by the cliildren of Israel^ 
ace such oa may daily be heard from the E^ptian scrvanta and 
peaaants who trawl in Arabia. Accustomt:d from their votitb 
to the excellent water of the ^ilo, there is nothitig which they 
so much miss and crai'e in countriea distant from Egypt ; nor 
||k there any eastem peoplu who fot-l so kwnly the want of good 
ater as the present naii^-ea of Egypt. With rvspvct to tlie 
means asserted by some to have been used by Slos«« to render 
the waters of the well sweet, Barclchardt frequently inquired 
among the Bcduina in different parts of Arabia, uhct)tt;r Ui«->y 
possess any moaus of ctTectlug such a ehiinge, hy throwing 
wood into It, or by any other process ; but be could iravcr leam 
that such 3D art a known. 

At the end of tlire<e liours lie reached Wadi Ghorundcl, 
which extends to the north-east, and is almost a mile in breadth, 
and full of trees. Tlie Arabs told Btirckb»rdt that it cau bo 
traccil through the whole desert, and that it begins at no great 
di&tanco from el-Arish ou the Mediterranean ; but he was 
unable to verify the statement. Abuut half on hour from the 
place where he bailed, in a southern direction, is a copious 
spring with n small rii-ulot, which renders this valley the chief 
atation on the route. The water is disngrceahle, and if kept for 
a night in \^M water-iikins, it turns bitter nnd spoils, llurck- 
hardt ia of opinion that, if Bir Huwara i.s the Manih of Ex. xv. 
S3, then Wadi Gharundel is prvbably Eliin, with ita welU and 
date tncn, — nn opinion entertained by Xiebuhr, who, liowevct*, 
did not sec tlie bitter Well of ITowara on tho road to Gharun- 
del. Thenon-ojciKtence at presentof twelve wells nt Qliaruadel, 
must not bo considered as evidence against this conjecture, fur 
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water can be had auywlicre by digging to a very small depdi, 
and tbcro was an abundance of it wben Burckhardt pused. 

TheWodi Gliaruiidol contains date trees, taraarUks, Acadu 
of different spcctea, and the thoni^' »lirub gUavrkaJ, the Peija- 
num relutum of Foiska], which is extremely common m tht 
Peninsula. Ita small red berry ia very juicy and rcfrcsfaia^ 
much resembling a ripu gooseberry in Ca«te, but not to sireeC 
Burckbordt suggests that this berry may have been nsed hj 
Mosta to swcotcn the waters of llarali. The words in Ex. 
sr. S5 axtfj "And the Lord showed him a tree, which whcii he 
had cast into the waters, liw waters were made svreet." The 
Ambic transtaiiou of this passage Bnrckhardt asserts to be as 
follows: "And the Lord goidod him to a tree, of which he 
tlircw something luto the water, which then became stvcet," 
Tiiis Conjecture did not occur to luni on the spot, and he did 
not inquire of the Bcduins whether they ever swMtea the water 
with the juice of the berries. 

Tlie subsefjucnt oouroe of nuri^kharclt brought him to groand 
which I have idready considered, and the extracts from his nam- 
tire may thercfons cease here. 

Ruffcggcr rcmai'ka' that tlio greatest waves of the Red 
Sea in the middle of October are found at midnight, and 
about cluven ii'cluek in the forenoon, and Uiat they coincide 
with the maximum oscIUatiun of the barometer. Ci*03sing od 
the fifteenth of that month, he left Suez very early ut the 
itKiming, in order to take ndvoulage of the ebb tide. lie Grst 
roda an hour along the shore in a northerly direction, and then 
turning oast, crossed the head of tlie arm of the sea without 
any difhculty. The shore was sandy, and impeded the steps of 
the cameU greatly. When the tide is running out, and the 
wind sets in from the nortli, the same path is one of aafetyj 
which becomes one of nincli peril wliun tlic tide is coming in 
and tlic wind is from tho south. Bussc^gcr thinks that Pharaoh 
ventured to espose himself to the returning tide, and penshcd 
in conswjuence ; and strengtliens his position, by citing 
uarrow escape of Napoleon at tlie same place. 

Robiusou's coarse round the houd of tlio sea was 
eimilar to thatuf BuiTklianlt's. Hia account is so accessil 
the Kngliah reader, that it is only necessary to refer to it here. 
I RtuBoggcr, Ptii^jlUIL^ 20. 
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His remarl:, however, "Here weglklcd out of Africa into Asia, 
withcnt knowing the precise tine of division," lead* me to quote 
tho vivid passage of von Sdmbcrt, in which ho alludes to the 
relation of the oontiocnts at this point of their jonction. Crou- 
iag from £nrope into Aiiin, ns lio hnd done nt tho Bosphonis, 
he mys that the two continents which meet tliere nppFoach each 
other in the garb of two contestants for tho prize of song, each 
decked in garlands of gi'ccn, and i>xtuiid to each other the hand 
of kindlinass and courtesy. But Asia and Africa meet at tSacz 
in It V017 different attitude and aspect. They are Itko naked 
wrestlers contending fiercely with tho strokes of their Imnl and 
Mixing hands. At Jehcl Attika, Africa approaches in oil her 
commanding power and majesty ; Asia presents herjelf in the 
nakedness of the desert ami tho savage outlioes of the Kahah 
mountains just beyond. No forest, not b tree, is to be seen : 
nothing but tlic htue sea, the yellow sand of tho desert, and to 
the north a low level strip of land murlied hy the faint vestiges 
uf verdure, the neglected bed of tliu ancient canal.* 

At ttiis spot, in full view of tlic sea and of two continents, 
when the destiny of a nation freed from tho yoke of Blavery 
wu placed beyond hazard, and the seciitity of that nation maite 
perfect, rose tliat glorious Btmg of Moaes and the children of 
, jvacl recorded in Ex. xv,, and bi^ginning. "The Lord is my 
'''fltrengtl) and song, and He is become my salvation." This, too, 
was the spot to which tho Psalmist alludes iii Fs. IxxviL 19, 20: 
" Thy way is in tlio sea, and thy path in the great waters, and 
thy footsteps are not known. Thou leddest thy people like a 
flock, by the hand of Moses and Aaron." 

Tho name Shor, which seems to be applied in tho Bible to 
the wild district extending from Suez to U.is Ilummam, where 
the hills run dovni to the sea, ta thought by Lord Lindsay to 
still survive in tho word Seder or Sudr, a namo now giveo to 
one of the wadis already mentioned.' 

> T. Sobnlwrt, nme, t«]. ii. p. 267. 

* "HiuM who may wish to sliuly the geological oaturo of the dUlrict, 
an referred to Rtun«s{;er'B tlilid volumo, a condonsod mniuury of whidt 
Hitler glvM, bat ttlitch 1 otnit. Sdm thia work wu wnltcn, aosK cluios 
haVB boui made (or Wadi Uteit ns Eliin ; but it is not anlikcJy that boUi 
Ghamndfllapd Utoit, wfakih an liut ILrtMi miln sport, wer« iadoded under 
tlH ganaral nanu «{ Elini.-.Ei>, 
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Voy rewiecooBU btre yet bocn publUherl of this 
aterilo, Bn<l nradi avmM ngion ; inilced, only two exiat 
treat o( it with anj degree of f nlnew Seeiacn's and 
agg^K. Tbcy dill DtiC take the same cotme^ bat it is 
theb Haea oi tnve] did not lie reiy remote from each 
Soetien went frnm Judea to Sinai in 1S07, Ifiim jjin 
8inni to JudM in 1S38. The report of the former 
Boivpe anaocompanled hy a map ; whereas RiiiBCjj^gti'i 
only lias tJiis want sappUed, but cuntains full reatiJt* of 
ineuorements of beigUtx, gi^'ing <» the poivcr of i 
VWT valuable and instmctiw gcnereluEatious, 

Id addition to the full uaiTati\*M of Scctzen and TX 
Hosnikcr, an £ng)i«hnun, anil my fricsnd F. A, Straoas, 
liflbed in 18^0 aud 1843 tvspcctitcly, accounts of their jo 
across the Tih plateau, but these are brief and incomplete. 
Abeken' has nuver, to my regret, publislKsl the account of \ 
own JourncT, in wbich he bos added much to oar knowledgv 
the geogi^bicol details of this region. Tbo acctmnts of olJi 
trftv^cra are inoompldte, from Chs fact that thoy have 

' RHtcr bM ilii^tlf govdensed the whok of Dr Abeken'k 
ulicrs Um nsder who viabai to stndjr tlie Tiii in <letai) will find it bi 
juMtioa wilb sU tbst Stnup and lleflBikor, u wtU u SMUca, ItobiMa 
Rui»CTCT, sDd the tn? ellen of the mUdle aga, hara rcoocdod raipcetf 
theot-TUi platesu. lun byno means certsin tbat LtiiB grc^t \n«t« ^ 
not pUf s much Isrptr jiM-t in \ho yrutAenagt oE tlw ImwUie* than ]4 
bpen itic Iiuihiuii o( Inhlical gcognptiera lo accept ; f et eren were it ao^ 
phjHcal disrsetsr is su umplo, m fn« rram tkoM nnflod Eestuns wU 
distingoiib tbo other ports o( tba FeoinsuU, tiat it <lo«8 not deaaod tl 
ileuihxl insiwclion which is iaipcrstive elaewbeie. Tlie condensed aecoas 
of Kuppell and the Iravelkirs who fcsn gone zeroes tbs wasts from Sots i 
Akalst s» tuttcienl to fthov Ibe resikr bow nxxMtODoti* is tite gsnei 
character of Uis dblrlct, and lo conrinoe him that here s brood akotoh 
nwns tras to the thcos than a portrailnie or all th« field. Ebaw^ 
this b not tho csao. la the soutbero port di the I'miumla thar» Is 
much viJ-i«lr, that BencraSbatinn and tuugh thrtchluK will not solBa 
Hie reader then gets a jilctare wluoh might apjiljr to temo Mher dUttict 
woU : but it is not so in tbo raonotonvus Tih plat«aii, and a akctoh v< 
(kawn ia tho bwbI Jsilhrnl inrltsit.— ^D. 
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trtvencd the wbole of the Ueaert, but, Uko Kobioton, only a 
eomcr of it at most. 

In speaking of the phrsical chancier of the Tih pUtPaUf 
it if neceasaiy to begin Kith that of the broken an<l romantic 
countr}* at the south which adjoina it, and then proceed north- 
ward. The great granite Sinai grnap of monntalna fonna the 
ccQtrat kernel of the lower pnrt of the PeoiD»ut;i, and may 
bo traeed to the southernmost extremity, where il descends 
abruptly to the tea, and gives at once sgiindings of not far 
from a ihoiuand feet. Thus, within u few miles, measuring in 
a direct hnc, there is an ascent from a depth of 1000 or L2U0 
feet below the surface of the I{t.-d Sea, to a height of about 9000 
feet abovo its 10^*01. The chaia of mountaint runs cFf at a 
lower altitude both towarda the north-eau and the north-west, 
one arm accompanying the Gulf of Supz, but q cou»i(ieriible 
distance from it, and the other accompanying tiie (iiilf of 
Akaba, but descending precipitously to it, luuving a acanty 
roadway. Od the inner or continental side these ranges do not 
dascood to the depth which wo might expect, bot form the rim of 
a plateau, not of uniform elevation indeed, but of great extent, 
reaching in fact from the Tih mountain wall which runs across 
tho Peninsula in a south-ejisteHy direction, and from which 
niay bo seen Mount Sinai, to the southern confines of Pales- 
tine, and having an elevation varying from 1000 to 4000 fi-ct. 
At Abu Suweirah, north-cast of Mount Sinai, a well-known 
spring mentioned by nil travellers, the height la 4000 feet. 
Thence it gradually sinks lowurds the east, having an altitude of 
3000 feet iii Wadi Morra, and at «l>Hudher> (Burckbnrdt's and 
Ilobinson's conjectuvnl Hazoroth) 1500 feet. It continues on 
towards tho north-east at about this altitude till the Ababa pass 
is reached, when the descent is abrnpt to tho level of the sea. 

So, going northward fi-oin Sinai, there can bu traced a con- 
tinued plateau, which only gnidunlly declines from its first 
bciglit at Abu Suweirah, about -lOOU feet, to ita lost, about 
lOOO- At the high plain known as er-liamleh, near Ain el 
Akhdar, the elevation is 'il^'A feet. At the pass throngh the 
Tih mountain wall it is 4323 feet, tliough at other pluc«i it 
would seem to jcach 5000 feet, At the soul Iicrnmost cxtrcmi^ 
of \Vadi cl Arish there is an elevation of "ii^H. At tlm wcll- 
knowD oaiit of el-Nakhl tho altitude above the »ca-1ovcl ia 1400 
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foot. The lieight gradoally subsides till nt Abdeh, or E 
it is about 1032 fecU 

All of tlie territory Ijing sonth of the Ilaj route U called b; 
tho Arabs Ard ct Tor, or tiiii Pi'ninsula of Tor, a tmc triano^ 
bounded by the Guif» of Akaba and Suez on two sides ; all 
tlmt lies north of the Haj route is rcct:oi)oil ns belongin;; to 
d-Shnm, nr Syria. The desert of et-Tili Reni Israel, according 
to Ifutnkhri, tlnkuti, and other Arabian geographers, means 
much more tlian the mete range of mountains bearing the 
name ct-Tib, for it wis thirty parasAngs square ; and Jcbcl Tib 
signifies, in the mouthfi of the present Arab*, not mcrvly 
mountain wall whieh trmsses the Peninanla, bnt also tlio 
plateau n-htch lieH north of it, and which extends to the 
confines of Palestine^. This mnnotonoua country is divided into 
the various political diTisioas formed by the wild Arab tribes 
which live upon itd inhospitable soil, and n-hich are Uttle known; 
but it has a Very uniform physical character, broken only by 
tlie gradual deepening of ilie great wadi el-Arish, which com- 
mences not far north of the moimtain range, and extends north 
to the ^^editerranean. Near the upper part of this wadi, bat 
not within it, lies cl-Niikhl ; in its lower part was the aocient 
Khinococnra. The etK*ain wliich issued from this wadi waa 
the " rivcf of Kgypt" mentioned iti Num. xxxiv*. 5, and 
repeatedly elsewhere in the Scriptures. It formed the sontfi-. 
western boundary of Canaan. 

OoL" result of Russfgger'a journey was the discoveiy of the 
fact that tlic luwer part of Wadi el Ari.'rh is made up of two 
united smaller ones, which do not come together till they 
approach the sea-coast qnitp nearly. The eastern one of these, 
called by Russegger Wadi el Agaba (more correctly Aknba), 
begins in the eastern portion of the great Tih chain, which has 
been called on a preceding page Jcbel Ojme, crosses the 
eaetern half of tho great plain, called by Russegger the Ojme 
plabcAU, till, Arriving nt the parallel of 90° 5i>', it b<ars strongly 
to the west and unites with the other main arm. The latter, 
tho trae Wadi el Arish, does not pass, according to Rosscggot^s 
personal observation, east of eUNakhl, as tt had been thouj^t 
to do, but west of it, and receives several smaller wadis, thus 
draining the larger part of the western portion of the plateau. 
iThis portion, accorditig to Russegger, should bear the name of 
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PUt«an of Jebel Tih cl Bcai Israel. The two wadis licrc men- 
tioned, with those wtiicli are tributary to tliem, and which aire 
all sliuUonr at first ami very gradaal in their descent, arc reiy 
different In tyjw Trum Uiusi; wlilcb break through th« oiouu- 
taiDS along the eastern oout of the Peninsula. 

From this we can underaland that cI-Knkh!, sitoated as it 
in between thc> two main wadis and on the rolling plain between 
them, commands the nliote land. Yot, althongh it has lain in 
the route of almost every traveller who has crossed the Peniti- 
jsula, whctlicr eait and we.it or north anil aoutb, it is plain 
that one of the first tni%-ellcrs who have examined this part of 
tlio Peninsala — Sectzen — pass«4l six hours to the cant of it. 

In a march of sei'en dayn, Robinson traversed an entirely 
new ronte, leading ftx>m .\knba to the southern part of Jodea, 
the entrance at Boershcba. No traveller had ever passed that 
way before ; and although thvro was UtUu promisti of meet- 
ing any scenery but tho most d&solate and repulsive, still tho 
hope of discovering some historical monuments whieh slioald 
throw some light on the Scriptures was sufHciently Rtnmg to 
ehe«r them on the way.' Tlte first pnrt of the journey led to 
no sncli diacorcrif:s ; but after truvursing a third of the dis- 
tance, it was evident that the party was on the old Itomon road 
laid down in tho Peuling«r Table*, and tlwro s<omed little 
doubt that some discoveries would be made which should justify 
Uieir hopes. Tlio expeclatioDS of RobinKin and his companion 
;nre not disappointed ; and among tho results of tbe journey, 
BOt the least liiten-'sting tu the student uf Koman antiquities woa 
llie discovery of the important and well-preserved ruins of Eluta, 
now called el-KhuIasah, and Ebodo, now known as Abdah. In 
addition to these, vrera others scarcely less definitely marked: 
tlie Arab name was cr>Huhaibeb. Tho name suggested to 

* Rllter baa not avul«d blmaelf of tlie gcncmtiiationa vrliicli RoUaaon 
tea inmqorated ia bis accoDBt of lli« jotinK-y from AImIm to Btwtshobi. 
Tboj may not bo contaiDCiJ in tlie fint vdilioo of tine Biblical /tt»e«nkt*, 
bowcTcr, wliidi was all that wu piiblialicd wbca Uw ErdtvuJt wm pr»[«red. 
In tit* Mcoad iben are two or thm paS** '*'bi'=li ^"* ^"^y valnaUo in ibh 
vomcctiou, «oiD|>tctJng (li« view oi tine eastern and nortb-eaat p«r1s of Ilia 
gieat ranlral plateau. Tho Uatorical noaoniMiti dlacovcred hy Ruhiiuon 
— EInaa, Kboda— 1ur» littlo bilenat t« Ibe bibltcnl nudcnt, ami tbe main 
value of hia namtive maj hen bo aunuxud u|i in a few wonla. Tliia hM 
accordlD|ly been done ta tlie text^— Eo. 
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llobinson'a mind* the Hebrew ICehobotti^ one of Isaac's ^f-elb in 
llie Ticinity of Genir ; yet Uiis sccnu to have been tut a well, 
sod there is no roetition in Scriptaro or elsewhere of any city 
coDoected with it. Here, on the other ham), was a city, bnt 
no tvi-ll, thv iiihahitants Laving keen appitrenlly supplied with 
raiu-M'ater by mcooj of cisterD». Itobinsoii thinks, too, that Uic 
jjositioD of Isaac's well was much fartlicr north, and beCwrooD 
Gcrar and Uccrsheba, where he was lesidinf^ Ilitzi^, liowevernj 
haa happily conjectared that Gerar bad a Inrgcr miMining tb 
Robinson ascribee to it, and that it cxteiidtMi wuihwai-d for 
oODsiderablo distance into the wilderiiess, as far indeed as any 
pasturage was found. liobinson was ac\'er able to aolvu 
mystery resting upon this place, notwithstanding a careful sc. 
tiny of all historical records which could throw light upon iL 

At this collection of ruin«, culk-<l Kuhaibcli, is ibe f^at 
point from wbicli tlie roads across tho desert, after having been 
all unitod, again diver^> towards Unza and Uebron. Xhenoa 
10 Hebron is a two days' journey. 

From Atiuba to Hebron and Ga7.a, one road passes along 
nearly the whole length of the great ^Vadi el Araba, uid 
ascends from it to tlic high western plateau by several paasoa 
not far from the south end of the Dead Sos. From Akaba 
Huhaibeb* there are two roads for a part of the tvay; one tba 
route taken by Robiaaon ; and iJie other, keeping fur aome 
tiOM along tho Araba, and then ascending iLrougb the pass 
called Wadi el Ueyanah, joining the other before reaching tht 
southern apur of the mountains whJL'h extend throngh tli* 
whole uorth.easterly part of tlio plateau. This lower einini 
is known as Jebel Araif. It was et-idcnt to Bobiiison'a muut 
that tUe Isravlltvs could not have passed westwaixl of this range, 
of wliicb Jebel Aruif forms tbe southern termination ; for such 
a course wonid have brought tliem <iircctly to Ileeriheba, and 
not to Kadesh, which latter city by near to tliu border of Ed oPi 

> Bihiieat Re*mTcht3, t. 197. 

* NotwiUistiuiititig tilt) atTong lugnmcot brought \tj IbibuilDB>' 
Riifaoibel) wna a city and not ». will, and LU&t tho pc^tU were evUeat 
Kupplicl wtlh wnttir from culcnu!. rniLny nutlioriti«B hare accepted, lu tl 
rsfh wav only too common. wliaL' he only nuggoK* to ditprovp, uiil ^« 
tiMivunc Itchobotbto the pJAcc. tJe«,lcrtastan6e,Bie«i,J9^ J(^t«, U 
— Eb. 
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From the coDvent of Sinai, and conscqacntljr from the 
Boatliern extremity of tlie Peninsula, three roads cross by the 
three great passes of Jebcl et Tih, and unite before reocluog 
Kuhaibeh. The easternmost pAxses by el-Ain, and falU into 
Rubtnsuii's rutite near Jcbi.') Ai-aif. The middle mod «rosa«s 
the Tih by the pass el-Mureikhy ; t}ie nresturu one by t]ie pais 
el*Rakinch. l^iesu two unite before rviching the Uaj route, 
and fiill into Robiaaou's road, nbcut a day's journey south of 
BubaiUh. It rutu about six hours east of the fortreaa el- 
Nakhlj as fur as Seetxen cotild nscertain. These ronds nil lie, 
tberefore, east of liVadi el Arisli. Tliere is a eidc road, how- 
ever, running along the western side of the Arish, crossing It 
far to the eouth, and leariug Roboibch at some distance to the 
right. This Tvoidd Boem to bo the roiilt- taken by the pil^ms 
who tntTcllcd in the fifteenth and shtecnth centuricia from 
Gaza to Mount Sinai. 

It would ii]>penr, therefore, that the middle of the plntean is 
occupied by a long central basin, cxtunding from .Tc-bi;l lA Tih 
to the shores of tbc MeditcrTuiKnii, dcsccuding toward the 
north with a ra]>id slojw, and ilr«in<.-d through all its hniglh by 
tile Wadi cl Arish [or rather by the two branches of this wadi], 
which enters the sea near the place of the same nnme. West 
of this basin, other wadis run by themselves down to the 
sea. On the east of the same eunlrul basin is another similar 
and parallel one, between it and the Arabo, cxtunding nortli- 
wai-d from the Tih range Dearly to JeWl Araif, and drained 
throughout by the imjmrtant "VVadi el Jarafeb, wluch enters the 
Wadi Ambn. not far from el-Mukrab. Korlh of Utis last 
basin, tlie tract between the Araba and' the basin of the Arish 
is filled up with ranges or cluiiters of mountains ; from wbich^ 
on the east, short wadis run to the Araba, and on tlie west 
larmier ones to Wudi el Arish, until further north these latter 
eontinue by thciu$«Ivi» to tbo soa ueai:<ei- Gaza. 

Comparing now this formation of tlie nortbem desiTt with 
die notices already given respecting the region about Siuni, wc 
get a more distinct view of the country as a wliola If tlie 
parallel of the Dortbcrn coast of £gt*pt be extended eastward 
to the great 'Wadi el Araba, it appears that tite desert south 
of this |)aratlel rises gradually Lowai'ds tbo south, until on the 
summit of the ndgo et-TUt, between the Gulfs of Suez and 
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Akaba, it attains^ according to Rnssegger, the elei 
4322 feet. The waters of all thia great tract flow o 
n-anis cither to the Iklediterranean or the Dead Sea. 
forms a sort of offset ; and along its southern base thi 
sinks at once to tlio height of only about 3000 feet, 
the sandy plain Tcluch extends nearly across the F 
After this the mountains of the Peninsula proper co 
and rise rapidly through the formations of sandstoni 
stone, por^ihyf}', and granite, into the lofty eleratioi 
Catherine and Uni Shaumor ; the former of which 
elevation of more than eight thousand Fans fee^ a 
double that of the Tih. 




CHAPTER Vni. 



TUE BEDUIS TRIRES OF THE SISM PEUraSUI.A AND OF THE 
DESERT OF JEBEL TUI, OK OP ABABIA PETILEA. 

TU£ AfiAB ET-TGR, it. THE SOUmrail ; AKO me AUB EL'SIUM, ■'.(. TUK 
KOUTUEIUI TBtSES OF AKASS. 

[EFORE we leave tlie territory of the Siuai Peninsula, 
anj a<I\7ince by the way of Akabn to cl-Qlior anJ 
tlii DeitJ Sea, and enter Polesliae, we must cast a 
f;Unco at the present and the psst condition of man 
as wo find liim iu tliow desert wastes; wo niuGt look at theso 
wandering ^Vrabs, and try to make out tlint connection which wa 
inrariably find to exist between every country and its inhaluV 
anfa. It docs not at fint view promise much cntei-tiinment : 
tlie habits of vald and vagrant men are not very attractive, for 
wo MO in thoni vorj' few marks of past pro^'ss, very littlo of 
dcveloptnent witlun what wc may call their uationaJ life, and 
very Uttle power of touching other m^n with stimulns, and 
adding to tliu spread of an external ciTJIisittion. Still tliero are 
not wholly wanting traces of a rudimcntal capacity of unfold- 
ing to what is better; and wo might Itnow of more, wore not 
the accounts which wo possess of those tribes m meagre. It is 
to be hoped that a class of observant tourists will yet arise, who 
mil Dot content thcmsclvcn with merely repealing what has 
been said a hundred tjnic& before, but who will in such mattcre 
as that now in hand conduct their inquiries in such a way as 
to coDlributc sumuthin^ to tho Htock of human knowMgv. 
Tourists ought to explore new fields, and to con-oct tho faidty 
observations of those who havu gonu before them. I shall 
in this diaptcr indicato what has already been ascertnined 
regarding the Arab dianicicr, in order to call attcnttoo mainly 
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U> what Liu been loft unexplored, t)iAt uigacious travellers 
may in future know what ia deurable ;et to investigate in ttut 
(lireciiou. 

0> II. Yolnej is one of tlie fevr competent obeorveni wbo 
h»Ye entered this Reld, and bnve proved tlieiuselves c<]ual to 
the task of portraying the connection between land snd people; 
but he lived in tlie la&t century, when tliis subject was as jet 
not rated by any one at its full worth. Yet he baa given us a 
clear insight into the Beduin character as it exhibited itself 
before tlie uew Frank epoch in Kgypt, before Uie Wolialw 
qxicb in f^ejd, and at the time of the Turkish weakness tn 
Syria and Kgypt. That wns the halcyon day of the Arab«: 
tiwy earned ou their plundering opemtions on caravans far 
more extensive and valuable thnn traverse the Sinai Peuinsnla 
now, when the Mulmmmedan fanaticism is weakened, aiid the 
prosjicct of gain at Mecca is less than it was ; and vrhcn, mon- 
ovcr, the vigorons hand of the Egyptiaa paaha holds a amarting 
lash over the wild Arab Tribes, and keeps tbem id a subjcctlOD 
wbieh is to the great advantage of those travcUcTB who havo 
occasion now to traverse the land. 

Volney learned in Gaza, at the clusc of the last century, the 
value of tliu wealth often accumulated dnring the marauding 
expeditions of the Atabe, when a race of so predatory natare 
ns theirs, and one &o addicted to receiving stolen goods as the 
Turks, was so fully nU\*o to the advantages to be gained. But 
nncc his day, the courses of trade have taken other channels, 
and the plundering [iropcmitica of the Arabs have been driven 
to another field. ^Icantinie tlicy Uaw become poorer, while 
their propcnsilivs liuvo increased conimciisuratc-ly with the de- 
crease of the domain to which they have to restrict themselves. 

The return of the yearly pilgrimage from Cairo across the 
desert, as well as from Damascus by way of Maan, near Petra, 
vaa the means of supplying the Arab tribes with a irwrc ref- 
lated supply of food, and with a more stated and reliable means 
of occupation. The wild rovers who ixwd to infest the neigh- 
bourhood of Gaza, now found a new occopstion ns guides and 
caiDel>drivers, and as the bearers of datas, oil, and meal for tlie 
use of pilgrims who needed them during their four days* march 
o\-cr Wadi Musa, ttie ancient Petrn. These travellers from the 
north also proved good customere in pm-chasitig the accnma- 
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Ut«d stores wliicli liad been tbe fruit of prerioas pIniulenngB 
from the caravans of traTelling nicrcliaots. But Gaza became 
the chief depot of stolen goods, and, as Voln^ wiuily taid, was 
likely (o becomo a mora productive soarro of wealth than even 
the mines of pL-m. Tbo amount s<^)zed in the joar 1 750 in Uie 
plundering oo lliu Iladj of more than twenty thousand cameU 
loada, is not within computation. 

Still the Arabs knew nothing of tlie worth of what they 
seized, and sold the most costly Cashmere »hawl5, Indian 
muslins, Fersiun stuffs, cnffee, and otlier valuables, for a few 
jiiastres. An Anasch Qeduin, who had iu « plundering exjx?- 
dition obtained some p«arU, supposed tlieni to be some kind of 
wliiti) bean, and cooking them for his diuner, and not finding 
them ^ruw auft so fast as hs wished, was ju»t on tlie point of 
throvring them away, when a Qua merchant who vaa pasdng 
bought tliein with a bit of red cloth. Tho plundering of a 
caravan iti 1779, in which a nobleman of St Gennain was tra- 
velling, was cxtrumoly profitable to the Ambs. By tbe seizing 
of a caravan in 1784, coflfcu became so abundant in Palestine 
that tho price fell one-half; nnd it would have become still 
clwaper had not the aga forbidden the tr&tHc in it altogether, 
purchasing it all himscir, — a movement so much to hia advao* 
tage^ that it yielded hira in one year more than eighty tliousand 
piastres, or coarse, under such circumstances, there was no 
inducement for tlic leading men to attempt to check the maraud- 
ing expeditions of the Beduim. The Arabs and their sheikh;^ 
who W4^ro continually growing more and more cunning, alwa^i 
had their sliaro Hberally allowed them out of tho results of 
[heir crafty and violent dealings with IrHvellcrs : tho Aga of 
Gaza, for example, who was appointed ai the cost uf the Sultan 
to the expreaa work of vonrcj'iiig the ^ faithful," used tu devote 
one-half of the three tliousand camel-loads which were pU^ged 
to their use to his own private necessities. It was so in the 
serent(.-vnth century likewise. But now alt tiiis is changed : 
the Wahttbis haw indued a ktud of magasiue for their stolen 
goods at Demijeli, and there are miniature Gozas scattered 
here and there; yet they are of little account, and llio old 
order of things is virtually done away. Travellers aro now 
taken under the escort of sheikhs persunnlly pledged to their 
saft) conduct 




Among modem toumta, the most liftre onl^ spoken of 
Arabs M they hare themselves come in contJict with 
very few Imre, Uko Seetzen, Durckhanlt, Huppel), RuUi 
pniil UI1J strict attcntioti to tltrir more geueral peculiAri 
which indeed orw vcnr difficult to gna^, tu tlic ccinstant aUi 
tng of their pkec« of ftbod«» in xbdr ult«r intlifference 
Dumbws and chronologj-, and in the «raat of any central ft 
wlieru they can be studied, and wbidi may bo regarded m I 
crotro of their cullnre and the minor of their faistoiy. O 
llto harbour of Tor and iho ootivent of Sinn! could havs yidi 
any tnfurmaUou rct^arding their changd from age to age, til 
Dombor*, their outgoings and incotninj^s, the nambora of p 
song visiting their ooimtry, and the likv; ami tbt-iie nnlv if lb 
bad be«n obeerrerv stalionird ut tbuse jioinu willing and m 
potent to take notice of such things. 

An ftccorato knowledge of all these dnlawoultt b^ invaTiu 
to UB now, in enabling tu to solre many pcr]doxtug questioJ 
and more especially in dealing with the diflScolt probleni, fad 
in the most ancient times Imndreda of tliousnniln could hn 
had a subsistence there, whci'e, according to Vulnoy^ it h-oi 
be tmpoisible now for nioro llion five or six thousaud at 
higlioRt tu procuns tlo means of life. Wo lia^-e nlri>ndy I 
catvd ill another place tlie condition of this ouiitry in cmrj 
times, and shown how widely different it was from what it u 
presiint. There was, iC is evident, a growth both a( the lar^ 
sorts of trees and of smaller shrubs, of wliich we have uu 
naut ; tbcro was also a lai^ number of planta which 
contribute in port to the sustenance of Idrscl during tho jonrii' 
there WAS a unircrially distributed agriculture, as we loarn fru 
tho existence of mine? and from the oldest Ef;\-|itian hnbitatioi 
OS well as from the Christian monuments which an> evc-i-vwhe: 
found-T-cloisten, hermitages, walls, gardens, and fountains ; oi 
lastly, tliere is an evident poaslhiiity that there was a lam 
greatitr supply of water in tho wadis, mora abundant rail 
storms, and the poesibitily of economizing tho supplies thi 
gained by the ana of the uime applinnecs which were ooniin< 
elsewhere in countiies similarly luluntcd and conditioned. 

These circumstances taken togethcT, and in connection wit 
tho inscrijitioiia of Sinui and Sorbal, those of the M'^udi Mokkatel 
and thoM sc&lteix'd in the moat careless profusiou over a huudr«4 
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oibor places, anJ, in short, orer all tho liigli rocki of the central 
moaotatn raii^ri^ cleariir prove bow numerous the carljr popu- 
lation of tlie Peninsula must have been, and would have allowed 
it plainly enough even if we did not knoiv of Uie existence 
there of four different tribes prior to the crossing of Israel — 
tbo Auialekites, tlio Midianltes, llio Ishmaclitt^s, and ia the 
cast the Edomit«s. These races all lived there, and had 
habitations which tlic^' were ready to defend with arms; and 
even if we put the lowest estimate made by any upon their 
number, Mill it will be one far remored from iuBignificanco. 
We ennuot judge at all, from tlio deserted appearance of the 
countr}' to-day, what it may once have been. There is so much 
owing to lite indolence and neglect of man, that we cannot 
tell by a glance at the surface of a country what its intrinsic 
capacities may be. Least of all can we dotenninc such a 
qaeitioii in the land now under onr discussion, where the specu- 
lations of men havo had a wide range, and where the course 
of history has been ao peculiarly shaped by Providence for 
mynterioas ends. It is enongb to say, that this land was not 
originally meanly endowed by the Creator. 

i^o far as pertains to a moro exact and critical knowledge 
of tho Arab tribes, llion, it must be said that wc are onlyin the 
infanry of our luowledgc, although within tho past few decades 
much new information has been brought to us. How compara- 
tivcty unimportant, for example, are the oommunicatious of 
that admirable and sagacious observer, Carsten Nicbiilir, so 
far as they relate to tbo Beduins of the Sinai Peninsula! for 
ill his day the tyranny which they exercised was so cxoeadvc, 
that lie was not permitted tri ascend Sinai, nor to look upon the 
ruins of the ancient city in Wadi Fciran, where travellers of 
our day may li-avel with all the case and safely and freedom 
of research which they may hare in any part of tho ca^. 
Kiebuhr tells us* that he came in contact with only Uircc small 
tribes, the Leghat, Sanflbha, and Saiid, who lived on tlie rood 
from Suck to Sinni, and were in the habit of accompanying 
pilgrims to tlie holy places. They seemed to him to be Rajas, 
i>. small tribes in subjection to some greater one. He supposed 
the open level conntrj'of the Peninsula to belong to the wander- 
ing independent Arabs, with whom he never camG in contact, 
* Niebahr, Ikuimkutj/ rem Aralia, pp. 899-403. 
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Tii« opersUoos of tlie Europcuis^ in Egypt in camiog Ott 
tb«ir political designs, were imliKCtly tlio means of ■ gntf 
■eonnon to oar knowledge of tlio Arab uibcs. S ince that tine 
Seetaaa' tios t-isited tK« country, uid gir^n tu mora inforBu- 
tinn than all liis jirodvccsAori bud conferred. Lie was followed 
br Burrkbnrdt, wbu directed his attention "V^cy mnch to Arab 
life, ctuttims, end pixititiiintics, aiid by mastering thu longiuf^ 
ittd travelling tlii'oufjli the country for many ye«rs under ^ 
diignim and title of the ShL>ikli Ibmliim, was able to p{>iic4nli 
further into the Arab mniiticr of lhouf>bt than any oiImt oim 
faaA jret done, aiid to coufcr in inestimable favour upon ni, \ff 
giving na the clearest and fullest account in existence of llie 
ethnogntphr of the Arab nc«s. Tlio opporlunttic-s of both 
Soetzon luid Ilnrckhardt were Ivrf^dy iaiprovcU by tho politkd 
circumstances of tha timi-t in which tfavy travelled- Seema 
was in the ooiintry during the pt-riod when the Wahnbilos bad 
swny, and Burckhardt at the timv whcD tlie nilj tribes wen 
very much held in subji-ction by the enor^tic bond of tlie 
Viceroy of Egypt ; and tbcy nvro both enabled to peuetrata b> 
places which otherwise had been inacoessibk'. Their Iftbour* 
have pushed our othnographicul knowledge of the country a 
full stadium forward. Doubtless much that wo Itavo frooi 
these and othi^r sounx-s is h^puthciicid ; much t\\xA:s to be con- 
firmed by more testimony. Cut yet we know enough of Um 
Anb character, to pronounce with certainty that there is a find 
status iu it — there is not only n nationality diticernible, bot 
there are also moral principleA ; tliat even in what seems at first 
view to be the wihle^t fonn of life, a mere predatory and utterly 
noKrapuloii-i vagabondage, there arc the needs of progrt^ss, tlw 
fundameDla) germs of fixcduess, of rightvouaness, of respect 
for obligation, in short, of civilisAtion ; that there are tlio 
beginnings of what must exist in a more or less advanced stage, 
wherever relations between man and man have any fixedoeai 
whatever ; that we cannot, excepting with great injustice, Jm* 

■ Coulvllc, il/izim ti Uiaffta dea Araba J* Tur, in I>e»a: de tEtfjfptt 
Rial Mwltnf,lom. u. pp. 296-301; AuM^ Jnulcrt, Ifomtaeltuure d<t 
Trihna dfn Arabtt ^vi euMfteta eutre VEgnptt it h Falotiaf, pp. S£l>-275 ; 
Tolncj sni] otbets. 

■ ScHBen, ttA#r ortAitche T)ribat, la T. K>i;fa's JUun. Corregt. vol. xixt 
1819, pp. 10&-1S3, 813-233. 
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pute an utterly unrcdoomed bRrbarotuncM to Uio Arab of the 
Sinai Pc-nliisula, nny more tlian vc can to tbo Arab of the 
grcflt Peninsula ; and tliat bin prc^nt c)iani<:t«r has in it tracca 
of that same liumanily and cuknrc tJiat we know it had in the 
iviTiotest tinifs, in the days of Ishmael, of Edom, of AmnU-k, of 
Midian (fur example, see tbeaccomit of Jethro, Ex. xviii. 14-23), 
DOtwithitanding that to a certain sense, as we tue language 
to-day, Ishmael, the progenitor of thu inhabitants of Petra, ia 
s})okcn o£ (Gcu. xvi. 12, xkv. 12-18) as a ^ wild nuin ." 

Bcsifica the few Christian inhabitants of the Pcniniala, 
who dwell iu the nnrrow tract around the Tor, Uie harbour of 
tlie CQantry, and around the convent at Sinai, wo have three 
classes of Arabs to discriminate: 1. The Jebalijc, whom we 
have already seen to be tbo humble crnuchiit^ servants at the 
convent; 2. The Fcltahs (Follaliin in the plural), or Lho culti- 
vators of the soil — 'the most permanent doss, not respected 
by the Beduins, but ground down by them, and treated with 
constant severity ; 3. The Beduins (Bedawi), who proudly call 
themselves tlic independent masters of the land, and deny cvety 
atratigor the rif^lit of treading on their soil, and drinking of 
tUeir wells, till be has placed himself under their protection. 

The last, by far tltc most numerous, and the real lords of 
the land, arc subdivided into two great bodies, tltow of tltc 
North and those of the South ; thb geographical distinction 
having a root lying deeper than that which appears In arise 
from local nitnation, but to bo radical, to designate different 
cpoclis of immigration into the country, and different races. 
But upon this questMjn we shall not be able to coma to en 
absolnte decision till philologitts shall have pursued tlieir in- 
vestigations further into the various dialects in use upon the 
Peninsula. Tlius far, bowci'Vr, wu arc able approximately to 
subdivide the Beduins into tlicso two great classes : — 

1. The Beni ot Tflr, the sons of ct-Ttlr or Tor, i.e. th« 
coDtral mountain Innd of tlio Peniniutn (but not those clustered 
around the harbour TAr), are the inhabitants of the Sinoi dis- 
trict proper, south of the Tih range, and are known under the 
various names of Turoniani (Brocardus, thirteenth century), 
Towura (Burcichardt), and Tiwarab (Robinson), the singular 
l)eing Titry. These nil seem to Iw oac great class, subdivided 
agaui into various tribe*. 
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2. Tlie Boni d Slum are tJie inliabitants of tlie norUiem 
portion of tlie country, extending northward from the Tih 
ranges as far as Sjritt (Sham). Tlicse lia\'c no general or 
dasa name as the Towara hare, yet among them we have Uie 
Tihahoh, i.e, the Owelkrs on the Tih mountains and {>h>tc&ti,J 
who are tho best known— th* Btoialtah of Scctzen — and who at 
not subdivided ngain into tribes. Near thona we find others wh< 
arc evidently of the same general stock, such as the Azuzimeh,1 
lieiwat, Terabin, Saideyeh,who extend over tlie whole northei 
face of tlie land aa far aa Syria. To these we must add th4 
more easterly inhnbilants of the Peninsula, tho dwellers iii^ 
Araba, in the Jcbcl Sliem and the Glior^ nliom wc generally 
designate as the tribes of EJom. 

niscvBsioii I. 

THE JEBALUE^nUE TBIUITAROES Of 7HC COKTEKT. 

To what we have already said about the Arabs who come 
under tlib general designation, we have but little here to adi 
Since the time when tJiey were nominally Chri&tian, and wc 
uttacltcd to the convent U8 Christian servants, they have be- 
come ilohammedaos, and are entirely under MobammedaD 
subjection.' Tlioy tliomsi'lvcs acknowledge the Cbrifitian d&. 
scent, and are consequently spoken scornfully of by the other 
Arabs as the ** sons of the Nazarencs." Tlicy canoot man^-^ 
into other tribes on account of tliis same reproach, although, ii 
their whole maimer of life do di^ereuce can he traced between 
them. The JebaliJQ can therefore ooly intermarry amoi 
tliemselvcs. Their number is small : tn Curckhardt's t[iB< 
tliey could only put a hundred and twenty armed men into 
the field. Coutellc,' who wrote in 1800, gives the number as 
a hundred and thirLy>five, and says that they arc subdivided 
into five tribes. 

Kuppell^ tells as, tliat at hia time there were only eight 
two names enrolled at the convent as entitled to receire any 

< Soe BuTckhardt, Trav. in Syria, p. £fi3 et seq. ; abo Gtscnins, ii 
pp. SOS-OOi. 

* Contcile, Obiervat. in Dtxr. de FEgyple Et. mod. T. ii. (h 303. 

* Rappell, &IM in N\tbim, 1829, p. l!>t. 
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iKilint}- at tlie bandit of the monks. Schitnper^ t^Hs us that 
the Jebniije may bo dUlinguiiibccl from tho other Arabs of the 
Peninsula by their features nnd complexion, ami asCTibes live 
cause of Uiis to their iotcrmixture v,-ith Berbers (Magrcbi, who, 
as pilfifrim* or as Egyptinn troops, often crow tho Poniiisula). 
Burckfaardl, on tlK-- contrary, tpenks of tho ramnrkable beauty 
of tbue Arabs, and says that their danghters are the fairest of 
the land, — a circumstance n-ltich gives rise to many romantic 
adventurcfl with the other Arabian tril)es. 

In spite of their dishonoured position as pseudo-Ueiluias, 
ibey are ettong and hardy ; and in tbcir stated employment, as 
servants of tbo ainvent, briuglag water, wood, and coal, tilling 
ibe garden, and doing all the out-of-door work, they arc active 
and capable, although tlicre are not lacking idlers among thcni. 
Tbcy have for tlicir labour one-half of the harvest, and also 
enjoy the privilfl^ of escorting all travellers to the top of tJie 
sacred mount. Still tlio latter right is not enjoyed by them, 
io point of fact, to iho full; for they have for a long time 
been joined in tho clttWMl alliance with the tribe of Korashy 
(Korcysli), u branch of the Snowaleha, who have no prescrip- 
tive claim to conduct travellers, but who are admitted to a share 
io the prii-ilege. TIte lot of the poor Jebalije is a bard one, 
for they have to work hard in the service of the monks, and 
ure sometimes reduced tu the bitterest need. 

EolMnson cites tlic assertion* of the 8U]»crlor of the convent, 
that the Jebalijt; might be beatc-n, sold, and even put to death 
by him ; and tliat there is no difference in apjiearanco between 
them and other Arabs. The superior stated that he supplied 
them with hurley, and also with bread, and that this gave them 
H more \'igorous luok aud more ample proportions than the 
other tiibra, who !iave the aspect of men much pinched for 
want of food. Ue also staled that ttierc ai-c from fifteen 
hundred to two thousand souU who are thus dependent on the 
convent for the means of life. In the year before Robinson's 
visit, some had received Christian baptism. 

llenniker,' while at Serbat el Cliadem, and therefore a 
long way from the convent, saw an Arab sleeping under the 

■ VC. Sdiimpcr, Arab. Heite, as, 

■ Kulnnaon, Pftl. i. )>. 223, ud Olterv. xvUi. pp. 432-197. 
* Fr. ileeiiiker, Tfolu U. p. 2U. 
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trees, with nothing near him but a bsg of charcoal. I^on 
attendants went by without touching it ; and on inqtury b 
learned that the sleekier was one of the Arabs attach^ ft 
the convent, and tliat he was on his "Koy to exchange the ol 
for corn at Cairo. This Jebalije evidently bad the um 
duties imposed upon him which Do Suchcm formerly ascrilei 
to the Laici, wliom we, taking liobinson's^ vien', hare cua- 
Rid'ired elsewhere as the Jebnlije, and among whom thai 
were unec, it \s probable, many Christians. 

DI.SCL'I{.S10>' II. 
■rnF. ARAB FT Tui: nn besi nr ti;i:, trf towaiia or tawarh of Tira SEtu 

PENINSULA. 

Tlie earliest description of this gi'eat southern group a 
Buduins, to whom Sir John Slauudeville, writing* in tb 
middle of the fourteenth century, gi%c8 the naiuc of Bedoj» 
and Ascojiardes, we find in the celebrated Brocardua (Bon 
liard), who wrote in the thirteenth century, and who calk 
them Turoniani, ns well as Madianltea (Midianitcs) and B( 
duins. lie has been followed by almost all autliors ap to th 
most recent times. TIic name is unquestionably derived, Dd 
as A'uhicy has conjt:cturod, from Tor, the harbour, but from th 
central niiiuntaiu chain which bears that name. 

The Towara (Turj- in tlie siiigular acconling to Hobinson 
do not fonn a single people, but arc divided into five leadini 
tribes, which again are subdivided into still smaller groapi 
The live tribes are very similar in numbers and in genen 
ajtpcarance ; and in case of any attack, either by the Arabs o 
the north or by any foreign force, they instantly combine ani 
form a single army. The Towara lay claim to all the Penin 
aula lying south of the line of the Iladj from Suez to Akaba 
but in fact they hold only what is south of the Tib mouutaiiis 
Tlie district north of the Till plateau is not held by the Tib 
yaliiili, liowcx'er, but by a number of tribes in alliance, the niei 
of which are btruuger and more hardy than the Towara, anc 
liave no close uniicahle relations with them. 

1 KobiuBoi), Pal. i. p. 212, Not. 2 and 225. 

* liuUiwL-ll, Tlie ViiHKji: and Truroile of Hir John Maundccitte, tie., 
LouJou 1S39, viii. ch. vL p. 03. 
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Hic 6ve lending iritics of llie Towora bear iheae names : 
1. Saowalelia; 2. AIe;rgat; 3. El-Mvzcine; 4. tJliid Salei- 
niaii ; and 5. Btmi Wassc-I. 

1. ThcSzomJcha {Sawilihali, Robinson; Soclbe, RuppcU ; 
Sinalhc, Lcpsius). 1\m is tlw lnrg««t of all, and bouU of 
being the first Out Esettled in the land. Thcjr can be traced 
historically bsick to thw Jedliani, wbo were in Ntohninmed'a 
time ibe wdl-Icno\vn inliabitants of Madian, on tliv ea.it miIr oF 
what is now tbc Gulf of Alitiba. Ttiey seem to bnvo entered 
tliu Sinai PeninsnU soincwbcrc bctn'eeu the scTCntli and the 
thirteenth ccoturics. If we can ascribe any historical founda- 
tion to Mohammed's wor<Li, '* Welcome aro tho ancestors of 
the wjfo of Moses ; welcome the rane of Shoaib" (i^. Jethro), 
it woald be certain tJiat they are directly connected wiili tlie 
fate of Jnsepb (Gen. xxxvii. 37, 36), and nith the mnrriagp of 
Moses to the dau^tcr of tiicir priest Jctlim (Ex. li. 15, xviii. 
14-23), as well as with tho Inter fortunes of Israel (Xum. xxx.). 
In tlio time of the greatest Moiiaminotlan prosperity they wenj 
a cultivnted and poverfal people, far in advance of thoir 
descendants^ as is manifested by the monuments of tlmt time 
which remain, sparsely met with, it is tmo, yet satisfactorily 
exhibiting marka of what tbc Towara attained to after taking 
jXHWtsion of the central mountain land of Sinni. 

Wo lenm that the terms I^imaelites and Midianitvs were 
often Dsed interchangeably, to indicate the descendants of 
Abraliam by the side lines of Ilagar and Ketorah (Gen. xxivii. 
ii7, ^8 ; Judg. vii). 10, 21-S7) ; and it appcan that they were 
divided into twelre tribes. It will be recollected by the reader, 
llut tho present Towara, in contradiEtinction to the Tihyahnb, 
are subdivided into tribes : among the Tiltyahuh no snch tlivi- 
sion bus irvcr bctm detected. The wise counsel which Jethro 
gave to Moses (Ex. xviii. 21-23), not to bear alone tlie whole 
burden of judging, but to appoint able men over thousands 
and over bondreds^ over fifties and over tons, and only himself 
to decide in coses of the greatest impoctanoe^ seeros to have 
been drawn from his own experience ; and even now wo 6n(l 
the tbeikbs of the special tribes of tlie Towam subunlinate to 
one sheikh superior. Wu Bnd in the casa of Josliua (Xum. 
xxvii. 21), Lliat the Grst place in lamd wu given al tJie death 
of Moses, not to liis son, bat to a military chieftain ontsidc of 
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his nvm kiDtlrcd; but vc Bn<l the place of snprcnw 
•moag tbe appnrcot descenilonu of the MiilEsniiu U \m 
tary, xnA, vs lidd by a single small tribe, the Owarvroe. 

It is parfectl^OTiilunt from the history of Joseph, thatfi 
tbe rsmot«st times ihc Midinnites traasportvd oa eainekl 
prodocts of tlie East to Egvpt ; and it is the Towara lunr 
cluim tlir aamc right: tiicj insist on mouopoliEinff the 
of travellers And of currying g^odii, and contend even to 
wilh llioM who infringe upon their claims. 

Tho RuMiH-Hons of the Sxowaleha inlinhitlng the dL- 
mainly we«t and north-wcsl of the convent, BurckharHt 
as four: 1. Ulad Said (Aolad Said, BobinsoD : WcUad 
Lepsias) ; 2. Korailv (Kurrishv, Robinson) ; 3, Owi 
(Awarinich, Robinson ; Auartni, Lfpsiiis) ; and 4, Robam 

(1.) The Ulad Said, whose hospiulity Burcfcbardt 
are not so poor as the other tribes; the,v are in pos«c3&tuaof 
best lands; their shdkh is the second in rank among all 
Towara. There are throe suUUviaions of ibis tri be — the & ' 
Soidi, and Rett^i. 

(2.) Tljc Korashy (variously spelled by trnToIlc-rs). 
seems to bo a tribo vhicb once came from the Hcjas, 
Vfhicli was not affiliatml at the oiilaet in blood with the Tow. 
bnt which has at length becomt- thorotiglily bleoiletl with th' 
Their late slieikb SiUeb vras the first aheikb of tho Penin, 
They seem to be out of favour at the convent ; but nniler 
powerful administmtion of their twider, they hnve lone 
listed all bargains for safe conduct across tbe couutpy, Schtmi 
tells OS tbat there are two subdivisions recognised atao 
them. 

(•1.) The Owareme. This tribo is very small, nnnibern 
but about forty able-bodied men. It is ronurkable for tins fad 
that in it tbe office of military leader of tho whole Towara { 
hereditary. This tribe !s proud of its long possession of a 
country, and boasts of being the first to settle on the PoninstS 

(4.) Tho Rahamy, of whom wc know very little, save ih 
they ore very icvf in number, scarcely reckoning more than ti 
families. Burckhardt could loam no jKurticulars about then 
Hobiniun teems to doubt their existence. 

Those various tribes, to which Sebimper adds a few subo 
dinatc ones. 
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DOi'th-west of ttic convent. These places are common to all Ihs 
tribes ; but tlio spots n'licru tliu date |miIio gri»w$ uro tUc pnijiCrty 
of private indiriiluaU. As tlicj stand ia tlic cIobo allinnoc of 
kindred stock, thoy intormnrry freely; »nd they hitve one 
locality ID the middle of Wadi Sheikh upecinlly sacred to the 
celebration of tlicir various festivals. 

8. The Aleygat (lliirckhardt), Alicknt (Robinson), Lughat 
(Niebiihr, Coutcllc, and Scctzcn), Alckati (Rup[>cll), Alckat 
(Lopsios), the second leading tribe among the Towara, is much 
mailer in nnmlwr than the Szownleha, entx^lling but about 
a hundred armed men, acrording to the best authorities, but 
no ckuiely allied with iJie Mezcino, having their oncampmeota 
in common, aa to form a power equal to that of the above- 
mentioned tribe. Tbcy seem to be an ancient tribe, and may 
possibly on this account bo reckoned ns among tUo protectors, 
or ghafira, of the convent. Intermarringes with other tribes 
seldom occur among them. 

Barckhardt discovered a nomadic branch of this tribe on tlic 
Kile, in Xubia, a day's journey north of Dcir. The Aleygat 
of Sinai know perfectly well of the existence of this branch, 
bat did not know of its history, and the reason of its coloniza- 
tion. The name of this tribe seems to have a commemoration 
In the valley of Aleint or Aleiyat. They a]>pear to dwell in 
the region between the Wadi Nasb and the Wadi Ghorundcl, 
and also to the nortb-cast, through the litUe known Wadi 
Wutab, as far as the base of tho Jobel Tih. They seem lo 
have come originally from the more easterly port of the desert^ 
and have attained to any puliticol importance only witliiii rtiy 
recent times. 

At tliu period when BuppcU provocated his researches in 
tho country, the Viceroy of Kgypt, Mehmed Ali, in pursuing 
his policy of dividt et impera, had subsidiztnl two slieiklis — 
one of them the distinguished Salih of the Kora&hy, tlie other 
always chosen from tlie Aleygat — as mediators between himself 
and all tho Rcduins. This esposed tho A]c}-gat cbieflain to 
□nivursal hatred ; nnd as tbe sheikhs enjoy grvat consideration 
among tlic tribes, nnd nre the jiidgt.'s, altliough tliey have no 
executive power, (lie votn of a sheikh having no more weight 
than that of any otiier man, tliis movement was supposed to 
Imply the subjectioa of the whole Arab race to tbe viceroy's 
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vmy. The energetic rnlvr of Egypt gradaally extended his 
power over Syria and the Hejai^ «nd would not tolerate tlw 
predatory excui'stons of tlieae Arab tribes. Itut instead of 
pursuing an cxturui ioating war againnt them, recognislo, 
tiial tho root of the evil lay in their peniUY, and con&eq 
hunger, he found Iho most easy solutioa of tho difiicalt 
io pennoning thutn, pledging to j^-ive to each of a cv 
uunibcT of their armed mvo ux Eg^*])tian para (about tluve 
farthing* Englisli) a day, provided ihcy would abstain fi*oin all 

acta of viulcucc to caravana passing through tlie land. His g 

constantly luci'casiag power gave Itiin, aft«r this, suBicient fioca^^J 
rity for the fulfilment of their promise. Indeed, ere long, h^^l 
felt himtielf strong enuugli to insist upon their Bubmission, and 
yet to withhold his allowance, and for yo>ars it romaioed anpmid. 
Upon this the Arabs reverted to their old habits of plundering; 
and on one occasion tlicy liad the audacity to capture one of 
the viceroy's own caravnii:^ ^^ix^ *^^^ of great size, oeur Sue 
Before they were taketi, tiie plunder was sold in Syria ; buli 
they were compelled tu yield, and to pay a heavy tribute id tho 
form of charooal. After that tliey were taken back ander tho 
protection of Eg^'pt, and tliL*ir plundering has largely ceaa 
Not wholly, however; for Sectzu-u found trace* of a rtxsei 
marauding expedition when he passed through the country. 

3. The MczL-ine, Muzeiny (Gobinaon), Misene (Ruppell) 
Miz^ne (Lopsius), the third main tribe of tlie Towam, ha> 
come recently to the Peninsuk, and are looked down npon wilhl 
great scorn. No other tribe is i^ierraitlcd to intermarry with 
them. In fact, this matter of liberty of intorutarrying, is ibe 
msUDcr in which the Arabs signify their regard for other tribea^ 
or tht'ir hativd of them. 

Tho Szowaleha and the Aleygat wero continually in strife 
at an early period ; and during the continuance of their 
quarrela, four families of tlie powerful tribe of the Mezelne in 
the IIeja», fleeing from the consetjuvuccs of a deed of blood, 
took refuge in the Sinai Peninsula. They were received not 
on equal terms, but as vassaU, and a tribute of slieep was 
exacted of them yearly. This their hauglity spirit would not 
brook ; and taking a bold and iudepeudunt stand, and laying 
claim to a portion of tlie country, the Aleygat received diem 
M allies, and made them eeivicc^le in their wara with the 
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Sxowaletia. A contest of forty years continued nfter the 
jonction of tlie llezeuie witli the Alc^^gat, tilt ut last it was 
ended with one of the bloodiest liattlos over fuught in the 
coantiy, ihc victory rcmaiuliig on tliu side of the allicut. The 
tinro armies then divided ihcir UntU equally, and the Aleygat 
gave a third of their half to the Mczeine as a reward for ihcir 
fnithful service. At the BHine time, the stieikh of tlie Szownlcha 
wu appointed sheiltli stiiwrior of the whole Puninauln. 

Since that time the Mczcinc lisrc become a Inrger tribe 
tluin tlic Ak-ygiit, and each of thcin is now about the eame 
size with the Szownlolm. They posscM thnt portion of the 
caetorn side of tl]o Peninsula which in claimed by tho Townra, 
including the wholo western coast of the Gnlf of Akaba, from 
its extremity at the town of Akalw to Kas Mohammed. The 
Boathcm stations, Shemi, Dahah, and Niiweihi, are tlicir lead- 
ing villages, and fishing their chief occnpiition. They have no 
relations of ftj^cial intimacy with the convent. TIic Aleygat, 
their old allies, have, on the other hand, withdrawn more to 
the western part of the Peninsula. Traces of the old relation 
between tliem are still manifest in the united right of escort 
possessed by the Aleygat and the McKcino in tho neighbour- 
hood of Shenn, and in the common possession of the date 
grovca there. 

Kui^pvll, Lindsay, and oilier traveltors, have giren lu accounts 
of tlte collision of the Arab tribes over queslioua of escort. It 
sometimes ha|^ns that the Szonaleha nndertake, for the sake 
of the money, to convoy tourists all the way to Akaba ; but tliis 
^vcs grcM offence, and has in one case convulsed the Peninsttla 
with war. 

4. The Ulad Soleiman, Beni Selman (Burckhardl), AulAd 
Sulcimftn (RobinMHi), Weled Suleiman (Lepsius), form the 
fourth grcai sulxliviaion of tlio Tonvura. They ftp|)eur to he 
rodaccd to a very few fumitics, living nt tho harbour of Tor, 
tutd in varioos localities along the Wadi cl Shoikh. It«pcAted 
wars with the combined Szuwnleli:* and Alvygnt threatened 
to absolntely annihitate them ; and Lepuus, who was in tlta 
country in ISldr supjiosed tbcra to be tlien extinct, — a fate,tit 
may U- remarked in (>asaiog, which also nocms in store for the 
ntim, i>. Ilutcmi, a. fi&bing tribe on the Gulf of Akaba. 

BurcUliardt discovered fiwne remnants of the UUd Solei- 
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man cloitering sroood tbe harbour of Tor : tbey dn {■ 
tfaemaelres, with bodo pnde, iho fint setUetoent of the isainBi 

TbU u^ be the same thb« wliich l*ocock« crrcmooai}f ov- 
neded, deceired by the nimc, with Svlomon, and whidi btib 
lapputml (o <l«s«!it(l fium tba ancient Midiaiiite hiliabitsaii^ 
tbo coontry. In the lalttT coaclniion I agree with him, ha 
place it on altugcthvr different grvimda from him, as •tl W 
seen from my ruDMrka a. few ]>agvA back regarding all At 
Towara tribe*. 

Scliiinprr, wlio wan brought intimately ioto contdct wii 
tbcae praplc in tbt; coarse of his botanicu] researctica, rriraYn rf 
another aniall tribe which be calls el-Badura, iobafaitiw di 
ndghboorhood of Tor, and nntobcriDg about forty umed oub 
Tbriic, ho nya, arc not gcouioc Arabs, but imniigruits firan 
Moant IltiT, the grave of Aaron, thfi ancient Edocn, aad U4 
pnaont Jeb&l. Thoy lire in u place called Jobalo^ an hoar'l 
dutance soath-«a&t of Tur, and have date riaoyartia, pradis 
agriculture, and a rude kind of naiHgatJon, chiefly us pilots 
This is probably the same tribe mcnLioocd by ICuppel^ 
called by liim Halerie. 

5. The Bcni \\'asaet or Wasel, who form the fifth tiibc ti 
the Towara, number but a fow families: onlyfiftcen iu Buitfe 
hanlt's time, and only two or three when Lepsius pasxctl ; the 
are tliervforo plainly dying out. They tire scattered amocj 
the Mczvinc, in tlic ncigbbourhood of Shrnn. Tht^v are alfl 
found IB Upper Cgypt, and seem to ha\'0 come origiuolJy froa 
Dorbuy. 

In tho timo of the great MoliammcKlnn conqucct, or somcwhal 
later, in the se^'eoth or eighth century, Uic vrhi^e Pvuinsula o 
Sinai swnu to hav-o been in the possesaion of Chriatian nionks| 
and of the iribu of Ulad Soleiman. The .Szowaleha and Aleyn 
were at one tJoie living in £g>'pt> on the most eastern dn^rk 
of the Delta; and it is probuhle tbitt they oscillated betwen 
that region and tlie d<.<fvrt, driven to and fro acconling to th< 
greater or K-ss fertility of Egypt. In times of scarcity aloDi 
the Nile, tliev could betake tlieinselvcs to Iheir nild robber life 
atidf BO far as mere vegetation is conccmnl, tliey could draw more 
sustctiancc from the aromatic shrubs which tlieir own bills bear, 
than fn>m the luxurinnt and succulent plants of cbo XUe valley. 
Yet, whoo the Egj'ptiaa grain harvesC was abundant, it was 
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aUogetlier jirefcraUe to tbt reuUy nieagro supplies of their 
owu country. Ic their return to Arabia tlioy caino bito colli- 
sion with tlie Ulnd Sol^intaii, and probably nith the Christiaa 
population of the Pcnintiala. Tlie Ulad Snleiinan Heem, so 
far as our records show, to have bettii the aboriginal aettters ; 
tbey came into hostile cuUisioo w!tb tliv S/xurak-ba, and were 
never on aa friendly terms as would allow tlivm to bu blundctl. 
They mut not, therefore, although apiurvntty Midianitic in 
origin, be confounded with tinbcs whose origin we have nlrcndy 
ti'acud beyond the Gulf of Akaba. The dying out of the Ulad - 
Soleiman will probably preclude the seltlemeut of the primitive 
ori^n of the tribe, and leave the question in an unsettled alate. 
We have now no reason to doubt that they are aboriginal in 
tile land. 

The Towara or Tdwara (Tory in tlio rinjnilar) arc among 
the vcty poorest of all tlio Bediiins; the want of rain, and heoco 
of pastui-iige, reducing tliem to very great straits. They have 
small and lean flocks, and few cameU. Neither of the two 
fihvikhs who, in Burckhardt's time, were the richest among 
tliem, possessed more than eight : of tents, tho wealthiest had 
no more than two: often two or three Beduins had but ono 
camel in common, and some had none. Horses ivore not known 
among them ; asses, to a certain extent, took their place ; the 
^imel had to do tlie whole work of transportation. Their 

^^pRgre living was gained by transporting gooils between Suei, 
Cairo, and Akaba, and by trsfHeking a little in gum-arabic, 
dates, and fruit: from Cairo tbey procured corn and vegetables; 

,• and when they got a superfluity of these, they cxchan^ them 
at Sherm for a few shei^p or goat«, these animals being brought 
thither from the Arabian coast opposite. 

The scorn which cvory roving Beduin fceU towards the 

L fdlah who has a Sxcd habilnttou, is displayed towards all steady 

' agricultural employment. A very slight degree of euterprisu 
and industry would secure an increase of date-pulins, in the 
neighbourhood of springs at least; but the care of snch a 
matter as this is left entirely to the gardeners and the fellahs. 
The Beduins do not even labour to secure a continuance of trees 
10 tlicir country, although they nro continually burning them 
for charcoal, and redacing tli« number so much, that a great 
want of wood is imminent, l^eir indolence, even with all tlie 
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activity of their raj;«bond 1ifi\ U co great, that they 
take Lba trouble to hmid the (latr*palm n>po with nhic 
camels are tied, the mntirial for which ts ahomlant : t\wj 
rreare the palm-mats which they neetl to cover tbemadn 
The women, too, only spin jiut cioth fooagh out oT am 
goats' hair to moke a aoglu teotf and barely clotliijig < 
For a UDglo family ; and even wero tboy rich cDough to ] 
two camelfl citch, they would hnnlly do it, on acconnt 
irouble which the loading and lht> unloading of the cecoc 
wodM eolul. The Bedoin lias more wivca, in nil proba 
than camels; and in case he has but »nr, she ntnst take 
of Oie poor camd's duty, and become herself a beast of 
This vagabond, fnivlcss, nomad life has cngondered 
them wild sons of the desert, who so heartily despise all 
settlement, one good reaolt, nam«l/, their hospitality to fo: 
—a qnalit^- which indeed is es.<«cnt!al to their sustenaii' 
the only nrtoe, says Buppell, which the ambition of the 
drives hira to practise. Their bospiuUty they practise 
themselves ; and even the tribes most held in dcgradati' 
despised Jebalije, seek tu tiiako themselves honourable 
practice of it. The great destitution of the Arabs compo 
In every jiart of thetr countiy to expect a present in ret 
their hospitality, even tlioitgh it be but alight; and of thi 
ronko no seci-et. Thus iheir one virtue is only, when 
looked into, n menns of livelihood; and with more circula 
money, and a stronger desire of making regatar gains^ it 
assume the open form of traSic, as it does among ai 
nations. Wc have proof enough that the appurentlj dl 
rested hospitality which the Ueduins display is not iho fn 
a thorougiily bountiful nature. TiiC Arabs wlio liv« ii 
neiglibmirho»d of the harbour of Tor talk much abo 
liberality of former visitont, in order to increase the 
which those who now pass through their district ma/ 
and they often complain, and perhaps with some reason, 
scanty driblet which falls to them. But the stem la 
hospitality arc often the source of no Uttlo annoyance, fi 
tells us that the fr^'edom of the ISuduins in visiting himJ 
inakiog free with his e£fccts, troubled him excessively. 
at the same time, he awards to the Towara Arab the Ci 
ha\Hng good capabilities, of being unwearied in scn'ice. 
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to ftntiripnto nhttt is wanted, and willing to bring wnod nnd 
waler,if lie can doit with the air of a freeman; for with his un- 
broken spirit he will not be ordered, nor obey as a mere menial. 

At the time of tho French occopatian of Epj-pt, the Arabs, 
who had been barbarously treated by the Mamelukes, sided 
with tho Franks, and were able to do eom« service. Emissaric* 
were sent among them then, and were able to get more full 
knowledge concerning them, than it had been within Vntney's 
power to obtain. Volney viiited Sviia, Pniattine, Egypt, and 
the Tor region of the Pcninsala, but he never cxploivd the 
interior of the latter. The report* brought by him regarding 
the patriarchal customs of the Townra were confirme'I : all the 
tribes wore found to be ready for instant war, and to aveng© 
any iusult offered one to nnothex; but during the forty-one 
days i\liicli Coutctlc pfls.sed among tbcm, all his tents stood 
open day and night: notliing was stolitn, nothing was injured. 
The Bedoin never betrays the sacred confideoce of those who 
trust themselves to him. 

The shin of the Towarn, Coutelle informs os, is sunburnt^ 
»ory brown, almost black : their dark eye lively, and slightly 
fringed : their expression acrioiis, but not sad : their height 
from four fcot ten inches to tivc feet four, and therefore only 
modintn. Poverty was nniversal among them : whoever pos- 
sessed camels was rich, whoever did not was poor, and others 
must provide t(x him and stand by Iiim. Their loading occu- 
pation, he tells us, is tho burning of rharroal ; but as they 
have no axes to hew down the trec«, they bum it at thu lower 
part of the tnink, and then topple it over with stones. Tho 
mdc axes which they iiad brought from Cairo wqtq nselesa 
among them; but their fathers had burned the trees down, 
they said, and so could they. Tfavy spoke very lightly of the 
probable results of their waatoi) destruction of the growing 
wood: Allah would provide. They only burn aa mudi coal as 
their camels can carry j the bags of coal they bring to the ro«d, 
and await the passage of a caravan. It has a qtiiek sale in 
Cairo : a camel-load of that made of the seyal brings eighteen 
francs; of the tamarisk, twelve to fifteen, — a sum which the 
Beduin must moke last for the supply of his family for six 
weeks or two months. Ho must go to Cairo to procure nil his 
com, coffee, beans, and tobacco, and bring all tliese back to 
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the dowrt. This sliows bow very littlo it requires to (tap] 
the BedtiiD. But a great deal of addUiooal occupation is given 
.to Uiem in transporting goods to Cairo. Sometimes two or 
ihiee tboosand camels are required to take a singlis cargo . 
across the country. The sheikhs gather np all the scattcrv4^B 
ones, bring tbera together, and in this way exercise a great do«I^™ 
of power, and add materially to tlieir gains. Tlte Tnwars 
slieiklis Iiave iu some instances, too, providctl as many as eighty 
camels for the conveying of a single caravan over the ruute to 
Mucca, f«r which tlicy received eight hundred francs, a hundrcd- 
wei^'ht of coffee, twelve ardeb of corn, and three suits of 
clothes. ^^ 

The accession of Mehmed Ali to the Ticeroyalty of ^gypti^| 
was a grott hindrance to the freedom wilh whicJi the Towara 
sliciklis Iiad before that time arranged all matters uf transport 
across the Sinai Peninsula. Ho osiiuiucd all the control of 
tliQ caravans, be purveyed for them through bis agents, and 
txially monopolized tho whole cari^'ing trade. At the same 
tioQ^ ho compelled all the Anb tribes to respect and fear 
him. lie secured the appearance at tea'n. of a kind of settled 
life among them ; hut Hurckhanlt saw plainly that that would 
not endure when the strong arm was taken away, but that they 
would resume at once their old wild and roving habits. 

It seems prnbabiG thnt more inf iicncu is exerted over the 
Towarsi from the main Peninsula of Ambia than ooraee from 
the Egj-ptian side. In a passage which Schimper has given 
in his manuacript journey, there is a trace of such influcooes, 
which, however, is not elsewhere oonlinncd. Schimper tells us 
that, in all the serious quarrels, the Arabs of the Sinai Penin- 
sula choose au umpire in the ndjaoont Hedjas, oalling in for 
this purpose the sheikh of the Mitiilile (probably meaning the 
Muwuila or Mollah). Tliis has never been done with Mehmed 
Ali : he has never interfered at nil, nor taken any pan in the 
internal troubles of tlie Sinai Penineula. The Arabs have not 
ID fomi paid any tax to him ; on the contrary, they received 
for years, as had already been remarked, an annual subsidy 
from him. But they have not been tlie gainers; t]io cmfty 
and jNiwerful viceroy rettiincd the larger share of tlio advantage, 
when he insisted on settling the pricu at which they should 
transport Lis go^^ds. Still a little, even fi-Din the hand of 00 self- 
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SM)k!ng a bibii u he, is kII tliat ii needed to sustain a Bctluiu 
fantily : Burckbanlt tells us that four Spnnisil) dollars a year 
will keep liQDgcr from the door. T}ie food of the Arab is rarely 
more than bread, butter, and milk, and often salt mnst take* the 
place of the lust two : many of the tri)>es — tlio ife/eine, for 
example — have to content tJieinselves vrilli a mere diet of fixli. 

Biirckhurdt tctls us tliat alt the- tribes of the Towara oom- 
plain hillcrly of the unfruitfulncss of tlioir wives; and it is 
true tlmt this is more marked among the Beduins than unwng 
tlw Arabs who have fixed nettlcmcnts, three children being 
huld to bu a large family. Only by an increasing number of 
children can there be any hope of the Towara gaining more 
power than they hare now; and a wise Providence seems to 
bavo adopted tJic fruit fulness of Uie women to the very harnm- 
ncas of the countr>', even if wo do not seek the i«ason of it 
in polygamy, which hero, as elsewhere, docs not enlarge llio 
number of poittprity, but diminishes it. 

Tho Mc/eine appear to be the wildest, the boldest, and at 
the same time the most destitute, of all the tribes of the 
Towara. Their nearness to the fierce inhnbltants of Edom, 
and the savage and dreary aspect of their desolate coast, may 
contribute to this. They arc a large tril>e, and number about 
foar hundred and fifty armed men, including lads of six- 
teen years. Their main occupation is fiiihiog. They split the 
fish which they catch (using both the spear and tlto line), let it 
dry in the ttin, and then cat it, without any other pn>]iaratioD. 
What com they have <v)mc8 from a fatty piniil which gi-owa 
along the shore of the ^laoilic Gulf, the seeds of which they 
rub between two stonei : the mval which results they bako in 
the a<ilics. They sometimes have dates, butler, and milk, but 
very rarely; and this, with 6sb, and occasionally green com, 
CMietituies the entire category of articles which tbcj- eror use 
for food. They traffic a liille in driifd fish, turtle, and mothcr- 
of.pearl, — enough to provide for thnr Konty wants, and to 
clothe themselves with rags. 

The clothing of the Bednins consists, among the men, of a 
ragged woollen shirt, with nltcmate hm^n and while stripes, 
with white sleeves ; a Icatlier girdle around the waist, into 
which a broad, crooked kaife, abont two feet long, is stiick. 
Some particoloured rngs, fastened together with woullen yarn, 
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are worn aboot the lieinl, the name kenjreb being gireo to 6e 
fuitaslic coreriog. Tlie sheilclis oftea wear sliawb upon th> 
head. A bmdoUor of twisted leather, and tbrovm ontr Ai 
abouldcr, containA tlio pocket for tiod«r, cflrtr)i)j>;cs, anil u licit 
powder. Tho matchlock ts sprung aruond tlie liaclc Tbo fell 
are shod with nuulals, nerer with fJioes. Tiie nomcn w«r \ 
lilnck woollen aiiirt, and M^on die liead a cotton doth, wUdi 
they cau draw down aL the approach of Btrangcm, so tint il 
shall veil thcia from head to foot, aui leave only tJicir cj9 
exposed. A veil of white lioea is a rare luxury among t^^ 
they aoRMitimes twist bits of malhor'-of-poarl into tlicir liiir, 
and wear a hage copper ring in tbe node; tbeir hands tlNj- 
adorn with linga of hom or gla&s. Tli^ chief occnpatioa * 
providing food, baking bread on sheet-iron pistes or on hot 
etoQc-9, taking cAPe of tlie ciittlo, and tlio milk, aud >;niiining 
and weaving tK> few nrticlca which thny nwd frona wool and 
goalA* hair, iie^iiher of which they wash before using it. The 
care of the naked children which are running about congumn 
neither time nor thought Muse and dancing are their duel 
recreatioDs; and while enjojring thctnsc:lrcs thus, thuj use tht 
tambourine, the rabaki, a simple kind of ml, rocd fifes, and 
Cflstanol«. Their anging is very nwnotonoua. The ilroB 
wbicli I have described i^ve is that in almost universal uscy 
altliough the turban b not unknown among the Bedutns. For 
weapons they have net only rude guns, bnt a rugged kind 
of bludgeon, with a largo knotted uid. These arc wade at 
Pomoscu*. 

Tho accounts of tho older travellers regnrding the ]x>inta 
which I have rucapitulutcd are all confirmed by tlie later 
writers : the want of flocks, the entire lack of herds, the weak- 
ness of the camels, is in marked contrast 'n-ilh tlioNc found at 
the northern extremi^ of the Peninsula ; the want of rain 
often producing siicli depths of hunger as almost to drive Uw 
poor Towara Arabs to despair. The great increase of travel- 
lers in tlie PeiiiuMula is only to the advantage of a few ; it 
confers no gc-ncral wealtli, oud alleviates no gcncml tuiseiy. 
Kegardiug the houeity, faithfuUicas, rcodlucse, cunstanry, and 
capability of the Towara sheikhs, there is only one voice- among 
those who have visited the country. Cnnipai-e all that has 
been written about TuweJlob, Birliilrub, Abu Hashid, Hussein, 
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Villi the nin-iicsa and the roaghne&s attributed to llie saviigc 
and wild shctklis of the Tihyahas and tho mora northern 
tribes. But tlioir own slatemcDts about their numbers and llt« 
uxtvut of tlieU' poasewions are nllerly nntnistwortliy. Tlie 
qae§tton was once put to nn Arab, who belonged to a tribe 
occup^'ing about three hundred teiitd, hov many brotliers li« 
Lad, lueauing tiibc-brotlicrs. He took up a handful of sand 
from the gnmtid, flung it into the air, and replied, "As many 
aa that," — a mode of speech identical with that umplovt-d in 
Abraham's time (Gon. xxii. 17). 

Despite the coDslnnt cla^liiog of interests growing out of 
the tran&it of travellers, and the temporary accession of gain 
which this inrolves; despite the chances of dtsagrccmcut about 
thu pMsession of wells and fertile places; despite the envy, and 
houed, and jealoudcs, and strifes, which most be engendered 
ftmoDg men so rude and primitive in all tltar habits and feel- 
ings : yet actual resort to arms, i.e. to battles which involve 
slauglitvr, is very rare. Their sUuikba retain the potriarchal 
right of adjusting differences ; and they do this so wisely, and 
with such e\'eD-handv<l justice, that broits arc often broltcn up 
before they come to the stage of open hostilities. Still the 
ancient " blood for blood " vengeance remains in iLs old force 
among the Bcduins, — an institution which Aloecs could not do 
anny nith among tlie Israelites, and which ho could merely 
soften by establishing "eities of refuge" (Ex. xxi. 13 ; Num. 
xsxv. 9-13). 

The Bcduins never relinquish the determination to avenge 
thecDflelvea for an offence which demands blood for its expia- 
tion : the gnilty party can emigrate, bat a composition and 
recoDciUation is one of the mrest things among them. In all 
their internal quarrels they never appeal to tJic niWr of ^gypt; 
bat when they oETer any affront or do any injury to a stranger, 
the Egyptian power promptly slijM m, and never gives up the 
matter without being in aome way itself the gniner. 

^Vitli all tiieir predatory habits towards strangers who uv 
not their gncst$, theft, except in cases of extreme hunger, is 
almost unknown among the Beiduiupf, even the poorest. Indeed, 
not even extreme liungcr is altvays a. sufBcient palli-ilion ; and 
cues have been known of the Towara putting tlieir own eons 
to death, on account of some tridlng pm-loiniug. One traveller 
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tvlls D5 of baving seen a rock in the M'ndi Taiyibe, whence t 
Towarn liiii-1<?d his snn, boitnc) hand imd foot, for stealing hwm 
com from tlie stnres of .1 friend. Ad Anieseh Arab^ IiowoTCr, 
he tells us, would have gone to socb cxtremitka onljr when 
proprrt}* Iiftd been taken from a gnent. 

Adulter/ is a siinous offcoce with the Bcdoin: he Is ex* 
tromely sonsitivo to the iofringAincat of the marriage vow ; and 
although it very seldom hapixMis that death is inllJoted, yet in 
cams where ndultcry occurs, the death pennhy alone can atone 
for the crime. In one vord, the frliole habits, laws of jiutice, 
and relntions with each other arc so peculiar, that on© needs to 
understand them well, or he falls into continual mistakes. 

With all the Beduin's natural aptitude, he very seldom 
loams how to i-ead or write : even thfir highest sheikhs most 
have the coEuniunications from the Eg}*plian ruler read to them 
in the coavcnt. Among tJie Towara this deRcicncy seems to 
be the result of habit, and a lack of o{>|)orttinity ; but among 
the tribes occupying the northern portion of ttie PeuinsuU, it 
appears to be considered unworthy of a free Arab to be able to 
do such thin^ as read and write, .lust as the}' boast of their 
restless wildness, and giro over tlie few furlilo tracts of their 
eouutry into the liands of fellahs to till, tliey seem to despise 
alt the arts of civilisation, and wish to keep as free from them 
as possible. 

Only in name are they followers of their false prophet, and 
tlieir few religious observances show scarcely n trace of the 
Koran : the meagre usages which are traditional among Iheni 
arc hardly to be called by the name religion ; they are mt 
a matter of custom, and no true bond of union. They vcnerat 
outwardly at least, the names of AIoscs (Musa) and Mohi 
mod ; but so little heed do they pay to the precepts of the latter, 
that one of the most observant travellers says that ho has Uctct 
heard them repeat any of the prayers which Mosleraa are ex- 
pected to be familiar with, or to practise ablutionit. Nor can tlta 
want of water bo pleaded as ait excuse ; for there is no lack of 
sand, %vhich would, by Moslem custom, answer the purpose just 
M well. One traveller could traco no other form of adherence to 
religious forms than the uso of tlie words "bis Millah," i.e. in 
the name of God. Many of them have never made an attempt 
to Ivam a single prayer. The fast of Ramadan is the only 
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general tagn wlncli is met of tlicir Mnhatnmeilan faith, and not 
all tile Beduin tribes cdebrate even that ; in the caiu]>8 of the 
Aral»a it was avAy regarded at the timca of sheep alauj^litcr, 
feasting, or of rain, and tlicn without prayer or auj rcli^^oaa 
rites; and near aa they Are to Mecca, tJiey Kldom alludo to 
the pilgrimage thither. Tlic}' sometimes offer a sheep or a goat 
at the tomb of a sheikh, in tlie vtay of fulfilling a vow, or 
gaining some ejttraonJiiior^' favour — the making of a favour- 
able journey, or tlio saying of a camt-l from death, or the like; 
and at such timca they suiear tlie uuck of the creature or (heir 
otm bodiea with bloody crosses, — an act which is not rare witli 
ihcm. 

The habit .of using profane language among them is in- 
credibly common. Their montlt is full of cursing, one travcUcr 
tolls us. They can acarccly give an answer withont accom- 
]>iU)ying it with on oath. There is a markod difference in this 
from tho pure, ancient patriarchal faith of the Hebrews in the 
Qod of Abralmm, which is sometimes forgotten by those who 
apeak as though the appeals of tlie wild Beduin to Allah could 
be considered analogous to the Jewish methods of speecli about 
Jehovah. 

Xct, io spite of tlicir profanity, the oath ia held sacredly 
inTioJate among Uie Arabs. Ileniuker, who was present at 
tlie taking of one, gives this account of the ceremony : Tho 
oldest present drew his sword^ placed salt on the blade, and put a 
morsel into his mouth, saying to th« Eii]t;ltslimun, "Do likewise." 
The cRtiug salt together, and the display of tlie drawn aword, 
made thctii as blood relations, according to tlio Beduin usage. 
The Arab then said, <* Son of my nnde, thy head is upon my 
flhoulders." After that he would liave stood by his "brother" 
to death itself. Sometimes they swear by the beard of the 
prophet and the honour of their wives. liiiivkhanlt tells ua 
that ho once received the most solemn oath which a Hcdutn 
cnn give. The sheikh placed one hand on his son's head, and 
the other on the fore-feet of \\a horse, and then swore faitlifiU 
service. An oath thun given has never been known to be 
broken. This sacred regard to their plighled won! is a very 
notable and saving clement in tho Arab character. Its moral 
value is incntciilnbtc. 

For the thorongh initmction of these sons of the de&ert 
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iber* bftvfl B«T«r be«n nuda %T\y Tnissioniiry rffortJi, ettW « 
the jwrt of IfoluimintHluis or of Ctirtstiuns. Tfio mwcnUT 
uivfBcieot Mfrvicv of tbc convent tmvai-Js ilii« end UcohrM 
notorioiu- llio prior answuvd ooe of tho quvstioru of ■ 
Atnericao trBvellrr with tho vrcircls, " The^- would beroM 
ChrisLuios to-morrow if ifaL-y could gain aiivtliing by it;" te 
his meaning of th« word Chrittian only involves baptism itA 
mnliiing tho ugn of the cross; nnd tlie monk who trinl It' 
esublish a srhotil at Tor gavu up die nndertakiug as tudai; 
Itobinnon thought^ however, that the estuhlisli men t. of an ens> 
gelical mifision anoag tfanu w»uM be followed by good ranhi^ 
aa thej am a inttd and suaccjitillc nice, Qfl well as natonl^ 
clover; but that thoy must be takon from th« desert 
act in permaimnt ahodcM b4>roro socb a step cotild be 
with prnlit. Onlj wh«n tliry outgrow the itrange fasciiiatiaii 
of their wild and roving tifc^ and ucquire a laate for rmibcj 
lahonr, can tlie/ hccoins good Christians. Hat a 
Chridtian convent would be a great boon to thom^ if uae conU 
be eetftblishcd in their country ; not one tike Uiat at Sioei) 
which tacks a true Christifin principle of lifp, bnt one whJdl 
should work beneficently upon the Arab chnntcter. \Vorthy 
to be laid to heart are tlie words of my young friend StraoM 
in kia Sinai and Golyolfia. Thvir pure morals aud their bdii 
in one Go'l, Mukcr of heaven and earth, having His tljronc i; 
heaven, and froin uhora cumeth every good things the Are 
receives by direct inheritance from Abraham. Dr 
rcctitmle they striw to make this gift perpetual, till Allah 
thoni frum ihc land of the living. What Allah does Ja 
done. The way is paved by tlK-«c simple dements of fattli for 
tlic coming of the true missionary of tbo cross; and if 
tlie nnned m»il of their indi^L-rcneo could be pierced by tlM 
strong and tii\Arp wcs|>un of Christian love, they vroald maki 
active and living members of Christ's church. Yet they }m' 
much to unlearn and cast aside, for as yet they are but ** wiU 
men," as their father Islimael was (Gen. in. 12) four tliotuaiM 
yean ago. 
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DISCUSSION III. 



Tm nnci rt. sax». oa arab ei. niiJi— the RnntiiH tribfj korth or mE tih 

lUKUe, AS l-AK AS QAU, BEtBOX, A\'l> BL-OltOX OP TUC DEAD SEA. 

Far more scanty than our knowledge ifgardingthc Towara, 
is our acquainunc* with thoK northern tribes who inhabit 
the broad and barren plntwin, «o little visitwl by Kuropean 
tmvpllnrs, and tlie country immediately oontignous at the eart, 
the ancient Iiliiinn>». Among tlie tcniit known arv the trihu 
occupying the Tih chain or chains, the Tihyaliah, an<l the two 
allied tribes, the Turtbcin and tli« Ilaini'at; even Icab known 
still arc the Aztuimch ; bat more visited otre those at the north, 
towanU Hchrnn and the Aribo, Mwell as townrcU ol-Ohor, the 
Saidich, Dliullam, Jehalin, Alowin, Omran, Huweitat, Maaz, 
Jebalij?, and others not so vridcly diffasetl, ainong vrhom may 
bo reckoned the dwellers in AVadi Must. Of all of tht.->e our 
knowledge 15 bot fragmentary ; and althoagh we arc aware, in a 
gaticral way, of the main difTcrenees between them, yet it would 
be pro-inmptuouB to enter into a nice compariBon of those who 
now occupy those regions with the people -who lived there for 
centuries in primeval tiincs, of whom we read in Ps. Ixx^tiii. 
5-9: "For tlicy have consulted together with one consent: 
tiicy aro confederate against Thoo : the tal>ernacle3 of Edom, 
and the Ishmnelites; of Moab, and the Hagarenea; Oebal, 
nnd Amtnon, and Amak-k ; the Phlli'tiiiies, with the iiihahitaiita 
of Tyi^e ; Assur also is joined with theoi : they have htdpen the 
cb)l(h%n of Lot. Selah." 

A nratnal alliance of this sort made them mneh more for- 
mldaUe in andent limes tJian they are now, the use of so 
sei'viceable a means of protection being lost from their know- 
ledge. Instead of combining against a powerful foe, and in 
that combination making tliomselves invincible, they spend 
their beat energies in warring upon each other, become continu- 
ally weaker, and sink into ever deeper depths of barbansm. 

There eanuot fail to bo great differenoca in these tribu 
from each other, Uttl* as we know about those differences. Tlie 
Asazimeh and those of Edom do not seem to be of gennine 
Arab nature, living as they do, pent ap in thetr unnppro«chable 
fastnesses. It is possible tliat they, of whose entranoe into the 
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conntiy hanllv a trace remaiDS, may be tlio aborigimil tuba> 
bitants, aii<l Iiavc preceijcncc in this regard oYcr (lie Towara. 
Yet I confess that, judging from Macrizra altusion to the 
"Amalekites of Pharnn" in tl>e fflnrte«nlh ceiUnrj-, I cannot 
heartily accept tliis. Tlie circnm stances which seem to identify 
the Towara witli the ancient Midlanites funn a strong argument. 
Yet nothing can l>o afBrracd dcduvvly about tlits till future 
invustigaton slinll have made closer observations than have yet 
bccD mndv, and shall penetrate deeper into tbe lAnguagc of 
tbeae rude tribes. 

1. The Tiyalia, or Tiyahah (Robinson), Bteiaha or Ti 
(Seetren), Tyaha (Burekliardt), Tyar (Niu-bubr). They in- 
bnbit tbc Tib range, directly noi'th of the Sinai group. Tbcy 
axe peculiar in rcHjiect of size, physiognomy, rough maimers, 
and general ignorance : in e\'ery way different from the 
more finely-mrganiz^ Towars, as might be expected of a tribe 
which Kodolonsly avoids comianniealiun nitli oib^r tribes and 
with strangers. It is rcmnrknhle that no tracu baa been dis- 
covered among them of any special Iribe name, nor of any 
subonbnatc divisions. They are only known by the name 
Tiyalta, i.t. dwellers on the Tib ; and ttiis appellation is not 
theirs, but bas been given by strangers. The Towara have 
received that name from those who bare viMtcd them, to 
designate thctn as tho inhabitants of the Tor; but the sjKCtal 
names Szowalcha, Ovraromc, Mczcinc, Korasby, Aleygat, are 
their own. According to Bnrckhardt, the Tiyaba extend from 
Dillal, at tbe goutliem extremity of tbo Tih range, northward 
as far as Gaza and Hebron ; tbe Terebin to tbc north-west, 
occupying tbe district west of a line dra'vt'n from Dlllal to Gnza; 
and the llaiwat to tlio north-oast, towards Akaba and tlie Wad! 
Jerafoh. 

In earlier times, and even ns late as the end of the last 
century, all tlio northern tribes, even the Iloweitat and the 
Alowein at the north-ea«t, and those as far north as Gaza and 
Hebron, were considered gbafirs, or protectors of the convent, 
and possessed tburigbtof cscortingtrarellerstliither. Formerly 
most travellers came into the country' by a northern route; and 
it is only since the quickening of the life of Egy|)t by French 
occu^Kiliun, that tbe route by way of Cairo and Suez has 
become a common '— -'""irablo one. This chnnge, however. 
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has put all t!io business of conroying travellers into Uio liaiids 
of tilt Totvara ; yet, if ncccflsity or clioicv should injpcl any 
traveller to select now tlic route over the Till, t)ie TowAra 
would bave tlie right of comhicting bloi only to Nuklil. Tho 
line from Suez to Aknbn, pacing through Naklil, is the retog- 
nisccl harrier hetwecn these widely sepuratod tribes. Tho Tih 
range serves, therefore, not only as a physical barrier, analogoiu 
to the watcr-ahcds of moro moist climates, but nl»o as a re«L 
wall fif pnrlition between men, keeping up a complete estrange- 
ment between Towora at the south of it, aad the tribes which 
occupy it as a home. 

t. Tlic Tcrabein, or Tcnihiii, were once widely scattered 
over Egypt, but were driven thcnc<: by one of the Maniclukcs, 
Ali Bey, who was bent on their annihilation. They Bed for 
refuge to the Till inounlalns, nnd now live on its western slujies, 
known as er-Rahah, between Naklil and Suez, and as far north 
as the country south of Hebron. Tlieir headquarters are 
around Tiifet Sudr. A small brunch of this tribe is found on 
the part of the Tib range contiguous to the Gulf of Akaba, 
Between tho Towara and tho Terabin tliero U tho closest 
alliance, and tlieir mutual oath pledges them lo stand by each 
other "as long as there is water in the sea, and till hair shall 
grow in the palm of ttic hand." They are said to be Uie moet 
numerous of all the Beduiu tribes. 

8. The Hniwdt occupy the eastward region of the great 
Tih plateau, a district running from tho noinhcrii eiLtremity 
of tho Gulf of Akaba as far west as ilebel Araif"en Nakah. 
They ara a wild predatory tribe, nuinhuring, uc(^urding to 
Ituppell, about one hundred armed men. In comcqueiico of 
their possession of the pnstungc in the ncighlK>urhood of tho 
springs of eth-Themed, Ihey command the rond to tlie north- 
cast of the I'eninsula ; while the Terabin at the west, and tho 
Tiyaha in the middle, have to cnnlent themaelvcs with a re^on 
poRSeesing now scarcely a rctlceming trail. These ihrcc tribes 
combined arc stronger than the combine<1 tribes of tho Towara; 
and when they rto reduced to great straits, they are compelled 
to civiss tho harrier, and to wrest the right of pasturing around 
the soutliern springs, — a meaauru which has often ted lu collision, 
and is liable to do so at any time. The northern wadls of thU 
whole region — ot-Ariah, Gborcir, and vl-Akaba — arc much more 
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productive Uiim tlie southern ooes ; eBjxdolIjr is thlt tlic c&ac u 
you spproach Gain, and Hebron. 

Besides tlic tribes &bovo meiilion«d, thera are also foand o 
Dumber aJoiig Um llaJj route, bearing various iiimeij but ail of 
theiD designated by Seetzen xi Arab el Shilni, or Syiian AralM, in 
oontrad is ti Fiction to tlw Arab et^Tor, the Towara. These tribes 
are brought into closo relation vrith the cararans to Mecca, and 
used to pluud^r tlifiu ; hut with tho rigid rul« of Mehnied AJi 
this disappean^d; and the establishment of the forts at AdjeruH, 
of Xaklil, and of Aluba, along the route, has since ecrred m 
eufHcicnt {irotecllon against Arab violence. Iliit in general 
tbey are thoroughly independent: they have no political coq- 
n«ction either with Egypt or with Syria, and they continue to 
rc^rd it as their sacred right to plunder wlinlever nnd whcr- 
STer lliey can. Ignited in a kind of confederation, they carry 
OH incessant war, now on tliis ude, now on that ; and despite 
the protectioD which the forts gire to the Mecca caraTBus, 
other strangers feel that they pass tbrougli tlicir country witli 
peril. Once in a while, when thoy aro on specially good terms 
witli the Pallia of Eg>'pt, ihoy go thither to get oom, the market 
ther« being by far the most desirable one ; but in general their 
traffic ia with Gaza and with Khalyle (Hebron). The Alowin, 
by %'irtue of their poascuion of tho mountuius of Odjmc ; the 
Hciwat, by virtue of tlie jMWCSsioa of the springs of etti- 
Theaie<l; and the Oinran, as lords of iho desert from Akaha 
■onthward to Mueleb,— hare the right of exacting toll of the 
Hadj cararans far passing through their lands. 

To some uf the more prominent of these northern tribes, 
the group of mountains known as the Jcbel Moylo serves as a 
unturnl barrier in the way of their furlhor expansion. But of 
the tribes Uicnuetvc-j, we are prevented by a lack of knowledge 
from giving a detailed acooant. Tliey are : the Tiyaha in the 
iouth, extending northward through tlie Tib desert; north- 
west of them, tile Terebin ; north-eust, the lleiwat, whose im- 
passable frontier is el-Mukroh and Araif en Nakah : tho 
Azazimcli, inhabiting tlic miglity Jebcl Moyle and its unknown 
highlands; nurth and Dortli.ea5t of ihcse, towards the Ghor, 
tlie Dead Sea, and Hebron, the Suidiyeli, the Dhullain, and the 
Jeli&lia ; east of theae, taken as a body, between the ylElanitic 
Gulf aud tlie Dead Sea, and found running out in various 
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directions, but raii^og thus Trom south to nortlt, the tribes of 
the Omran, the Maaz, tlie Alowin, tlie Iloweitat, the Wadi 
Miua, and .Tchali, 

4. Of tlio AzAzimeb we knovr nothing more than what 

;,Scotzen cotihl learn about th«m, and that one of them who 
WHS pasluriii}; his flock at tlic ruins of Abduh (Ebodn), scolded 
Kobinson's ^ide bitl«r1j for allowing an "unbeliever" to come 
into the country to spy it nuL 

it. The 8al(Iin, or Saidi^eh, live north-eaflt of the Azauych, 

t towards the toatb-wcst side of tb« Ohor and the Dead Sen, and 
arc found most numcroui^ly on the heighta of Kurnuh (Tha- 
mara). In tho winter tlmy often withdraw with tli«ir flocks to 
Uie lowest prts of the Ghor and the Araba. Tlioy are only 

, kaonii as .1 plundering tribe, like their neighbottn on the noflb, 
the Dhullam. IIoUi are inai^iiificaDt in ruspect of size. 

€. The JehiVlin, north and east of the last, and therefore cot 
far romoved from Hebron aiid the Dead Sea, are better known 
than tliote just mrntkined, having b««n etnplojped as guides by 
Robioaon and Dc Bertou in their visila to Pctra. Botli of tliese 
travellers got no goud iin pn'ssion of them: thej* proved Uiem- 
jelvcs cowardly, untrustworthy, rough, and more deficient in 

[capacity and in knowledge than tho Towara; very cnrelcss, too, 

kin giving the nnmcs of pluces, and seemingly looking upon the 
Ghor and the Araba as a mere convenience to travellers. Th^r 
head<]iiartcrB, about four hours soatli*cut of Hebron, displajed 
lome attention to agriculture. 



UtSCURStOS IT. 

mt uou EA31TRK BBbtnt ttiBcs OP ntt ARAM, or mi naa. mxKA, 

JEBAL, kSO XL-OUOR. 



The very striking cliaructeristies of these eastern tribes— 
namely, of the Omran or Amran, Maaz, Alowin, HoweitAt, 
Lyathone (or Wndi Musa), Jebalije, and others alluded to 
above, oud nhos« district we dIihII consider nt length in the 
next chapter— make it ndvis.tblo to snm up what wc know of 
them here as a general preliminary sketch. 

1. Tlic diatricl held by tlie most suutfaem of them, tho 
Omran, extends from Akaba as far down aa SJoelefa. Tlita tribe 
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U known Tor its warlike cliaractcr; and in consequence of its 
alliance with the AIowid and tlie llaiwat, it is universally 
reared. Tli© Omrau Imvc nu place wUero tlioy settle, exoept- 
ing faeade tlie fartrc!» of Akuba, wliere ftome of their people 
have built huls of ]>alRi twigs, and liate brought a little Inud 
under cultivation. The guides who have been chosen from 
tbein to conduct travelUrs to Hebron, bai-e proved lazy and 
inefficient; very mitmstwdi-tliv, nior«»vor, in comparison with 
the Towars. Tliey aro di^idL'd into five suUti visions, all under 
one head Kheikli, however, who was the onljr man among tbetn 
wbo could boast of owning horsea. 

2. The ^{aaz, a lledoin tribe, which is devoted in a manner 
to tho rearing of flocks of sheep in the mountain region of 
Hismab, the soutlieru spur of Jobel Shera or Seir, and also 
inhabiting, according to another and more probable account, a 
sandy region encompassed by those mountains. Tbey have 
never been Wsited by Europeans. They often wander far away 
from their own countjy ; tliey have been met uo tlie veiy 
borders of E^rypt, and at the western passage of the Wadl 
Mosa, driven from their own sand waste by the necessities of 
their flocks. They are on friendly terms with tlie Iloweitat, 
but are continnally nt enmity with the Towara. 

8. The Iloweitat (Biirckliardt), Ilaweitat (Robinson)— 
Ilucthat in the plural, Iluety in the angular (Sectzen) — an 8 
tribe whoso doninJn extends from the southern port of Wadi 
Tkfogna and ^Foilih as f»r north as Potra. It is well known 
as one of the fiercest, most independent, nnd most numerous 
of tlie Arab Lribea. It extends from Moilnh to Akaba, a five 
days' jotumey i and eastward as far as the Syrian Iladj-station, 
Akab« es Shamy. In the spring it throws its hordc« over 
into the pasture grounds of the Tiyaha, its allies; in the sum- 
mer it returns to the mountains of Sherah and Jebal. In 
the winter time the tribe goes northward to the sheltered 
aeclasion of ol-Glior. In the spring of 1806 tlicy were found 
in the ncighbouHiood of Ivirmcl (Kurmul, Cariiiol). At that 
time they were subject to the Wahabin, and paid tribute to 
them, but exercised a. cruel tyranny over tlie smaller tribes 
around them. Their strong position among llieir mountains 
no doubt oontribntea to tltcir boldness, and enables them to 
attack with impunity, and even to extend their ravages to a 
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distance of ft twcntv days* journcj, secure that they can foil 
buck uiwn their stronghold. 

The rioweitnt receive considcrahle sums from Egyptian 
cararans in way of trihute ; tliey are also in tlie receipt of a 
certain amount From tlic foi-la along tlie route of Syrian pil- 
grims hctTTCcn Maan and Tchuk, which they regard as a part 
of their own domain. They often serve the Egyptian carnvacs 
as tlic Aniz^h serve the Syrinii pilgrimii, t^. tliey rob them in 
the way. The great object of denre in these phuiderings ii 
tlic coffee which the caravans often carry back from Mecca, an 
article which commands a ready sale at Cainr. And not in 
Cairo cdt>no, but at Kerck, Ilcbrvu, and Tafylc, it is easily 
exchangeable, pniticularly on the usual t«rm!i of barter, namely, 
an equnl weight of coffee for grain. 

Dtii-ing a stnte of hitler feeling between the Townra and 
the combined Maa» and Ilowcitat, previau.t to the visits of 
Robinson and Laburdc, tliu former tribe comstmcted a fonnid- 
ablc barricade of stone across the upper caravan route, which 
Russcgger iutw, and asserts to have boon constructed of granite 
and porphyry. A rare tiling for tlic Arnlisof the desert to do! 
It was about six feet in height, and when perfect, it not only 
entirely crossed the Wudi Barak, but crept up llio muunluins 
on both sides as far as the eye could rc»ch. It was situated, 
Mtnowbat singularly, on almost tbe same spot which had been 
the scene of the great battle, already alluded to, between tltu 
SzownWIia and the combined Aleygat and Mezcine. 

The reader is already aware of the fact, that years ago the 
Towara had tlie entire right of escorting travellers and cnravuus 
of goods from Cairo to Suez. It not only annoyed, it enraged 
them, to find that the Kgyptiann were actually employing Arabs 
of tlio Ilowcitat and Maaz to do the same service, for it touk away 
one of their most important sources of revenue, and iiiadu their 
poverty even more severe. In order to compenfiatc themselves 
for tliis loHs, all the Towara tribn combined, and plundered a 
caravan of more th:xn n hiindivd cnmcis, laden with i-nffoe and 
other volunbK'ii, on tike rimd botneeu Cairo and .Suez. Tliey took 
a good pmlion of tt back to their own mountains. The viceroy 
imnvediately demanded the restitution of the booty. But the 
larger part hud been sold or wasted, and they made lliis laconic 
reply to his demand, ** We were bungrj-, and we have catcii." 
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Bubinaon hu fall^ toltl the story of Mehmect Alfs rigorous 

action, and vrc need but to allude to it here. lip Inst^intly sent 
out ogaingt the Towtra an army of from two to tlirc« thouEand 
incu. Tbc Towan, tliiDking to hinder tliem, and to defeat 
their objectf coontructed the aborp-nienlioned barricade, sod 
sapposed themMdrus sccttru. The Egyptian troopi, instead of 
endeavouring to break it down or leap over it, climbed ap the 
mountains and dueendcd npoD the Towara, putting iliein to 
instant flight. The revolt waa that the Arabs had to pay the 
entire cost of the expedition ; and since that time Hiey have 
oETpred no opposition to tlie Eg^pLinn power. 

llobiaion, who was accompanied on bis joarnej from 
Hebron to Pctra by 6vc of the Howcitat, discovered that tiie 
tribe hfl$ ramified into nmn)- ]>arts of that rogion, and that the 
THriotu divisions bear difforent nnm<>«. lie iuu recorded the 
immcH of the Abu Kashid, Jau^, Bedun, and Alswin. Where 
the (lazy live is not clear, perhaps iti the region between Wadi 
Mu&R Olid Maun. The Bcdun range llirough tlic ravinc^s of 
the Wadi Musa, and pretend to have received tho right from 
the Pualia of Egv'pt to be the ghafirs or ]>rotcctors of persons 
viniling Petra, — a sheer lie ; for, far from being protectors, tliey 
aro so hostile that trarellcrs are compelled to flee id haste. 
The district of the Abu Boshid lies between Shobak and 
Kcrak. It WB4 tlieir powerful chief Abu Kuahid wlio opened 
A iray, by \M energy and fidelity, for the British expedition of 
1818 to enter Fetra ; and it wa.4 o^ving to this chiefs absence 
in 1812, that Burekhardt experienced difRciiUies in accomplish- 
ing the same feat, which his aucceswra happily avoided. 

4. Tiie Alawin (Robinson), Alowcin, Alucin (Burckliardt), 
Alaiiin (Labordc), have thcii- homo in tbo neighbourhood of 
Akaba, in tbo valley of the Aniba, which they control, so that 
tho road to Wadi Mutu or Petra necessarily leads tlu'ough their 
domain. The whole Wadi Araba is subject to them, wliile the 
Omran, Manx, and Howeitnt inhabit the hill country' lying to 
tlie CU8C Thu right of escort is theiri, therefore, Jn the ciute of 
alt travellers who want to go from Akaba to the ruins at tbe 
north t they have thus beeu brought niucU into contact with 
travellers, and are fully described in the accouubi uf Labui-de, 
TOD Schubert, Lord Lindsay, and others. 

The limit of their territory south-west of the fortress of 
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Akuba is marked l>y the Alnwy stone, but nortliwani tliej liave 
wA. so definite a barrier, and pursue tbeir maraiodings as Tar 
Bs tlie springs of tlic Jebnlin, to obtain water for their floclu \ 
a practice which gives offen«5, and is coottantly resented by 
the weaker Jubaliu. Only, tlierufore, when the AlawJn are in 
league with ttie tribes of Wadi Wus* oiu they quietly convey 
travellcra to Fetra ; and this is seldom tlie cnae. The Alan'in 
have been cliaracterwed by all who have had dealings with 
tltero, except Laborde, as a fierce, untnistn-orthy> and most 
avaricious tribe. The ebetkb Hussein, who lived near Akaba, 
was for a long time the scuurgo of tourists. Tli«y vrere nomi- 
nally responsible to the Pasha of Egypt for the safety of 
travellers whom tbey undertook to escort ; bat in their own 
country, and in the exercise of their wild freedom, they laugh 
the Pasha tu scorn. They have been repeateOlj' pursued by 
Egyptian aoldiors, and tbey either yield, or 6y to some wild 
waste lieyond the reach of civilised man ; and jmt as toon aa 
the soldiers are withdrawn, their fierce Inwlesanesa breaks out 
onco moru. Their outfit is not so meagre as that of the Towora, 
but consists of daggers, guns, sabres, tobacco-pipes, shoes or 
sandals of Bsb skin, and tobaooo-poucbes made from the skin 
of lizards. The Alawin are exceedingly disliked by their neigh- 
bours : the IloweiUt pretend to regard tliem as a mere subor- 
dinate branch of themselves; while the Hmaller tribes hate 
them as fierce npilarts, who, because tbey are strong, daro to 
breakthrough all mattial rights, aiid trample all underfoot who 
interfere with their imperious dcmandfl. 

To close the above account of the Bedutni, wc give the 
interesting list of the protectors of tlie convent, not belonging 
to the Towara, who did service during the last century. They 
were all entitled to a stipend from the convent, nn(l<v this 
condition, that in case any projwrty of the mouks was stolen or 
injured, they should restore the loss. Tliey were — tu addition 
to the five tribe* already mentioned, namely the Heiwat, Am- 
ran, Aluein, Terabin, and Ilowcytut — these : the Rebabcin, a 
small tribe, liviug mainly in the Tor ; tlie Syayho, a small 
tribe, living east of Akaba among the Omran; the Ttetymat, 
near Qaza and Hebron ; Hokuk, the most prominent tribe of 
the Tiyaha, and the only ono whose s|>eclal name we are able 
to learn; the Mesaid, a small tribe of the province Sberkyeli in 
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Egypt ; Sowarekc, in the d«MTt between Sinai and Gnxa; and 
UJad el-Forkora, * leading tribulan- of the Wahytlal tribe, 
near Gaza. Besid(>a these, it ougtit not to be omitted that 
Bnrckhardt discovered agliafir Shsmul (Samuel), remarkable 
a5 a Ilrhr^w aanie indigenous in a country- so destitute uf traces 
of the ancient wanderings of tliat [leojile. 

DI801IB8ION V. 



TIK AOttlCriTCRJlL AttAI TIUBE»— TUt mXAIU— TItl ITitr BtDClXSL 

It yet remains Tot me to speak briefly of the fellahs, or 
felUhin, «.«. tlie Arabs who practise tillage, and who, in con- 
nection with the Beladiu, or Arabs who dwell in cities, are held 
in tliG most contemptuous sconi by the real Dedawinj tite 
Bcduins, Sons of the Desert. Genuine fellahs, snch as are 
common on the Nile and in Pj-ria, are very rarely found in Sinai 
or Tetrsta : there Is such a lack of soil, tliat no number of men 
coold anywhere support themselves by tillage alone ; and the 
moitt of the fellnhs who are met with tliorc, occupy the trnnsi- 
tional nL-ige between a nomadic and an agricultural life. They 
sow their grain, and then go forth on their wanderings till 
the harvest time comes, when tJtey return to ^thcr in the 
scanty crop. Very few of tliem have huts or villnges ; they 
generally encamp in tcnt^, even when in tlie district which 
they cultivate. Regular villages are seldom to be found, except 
in the ncighboiirliood of fruit, olive, and date trees, as at 
Akaba ia the Wadi Fdran, at EIji in the AVudi Musa, at 
Tor, and on the sites of ancient clticA in the neighbourhood of 
Hebron. 

In the "Wadi Muan, among the es-Sherah chain, and in 
Jebal, the fellnhs are half Ikdains, and unite what is bad in 
both kinds of life. 

All travellers who have gone near their leading village in 
the Wadi ^klusa, Eiji, a place of from two hundred to three 
hundred house?, have confirmed the story of the bad character 
of the fellahs inhabiting it. Despilo the picturesque situation, 
and the beautiful terraces of corn-fields, gardens, and olive trees 
which surround it, it ia a nest of infamous robbers, destitute 
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of eightjr years, was of so cruel a uatare, tliaC one traveller 
compam him to a blootlbouDfl. Thty fcarcU (lie AUwin 
Sheikh liiuscia ; ant] those who travelled under his protection 
were safe. Thoy arc a cowardly race, both cruel and vicions, 
aiid lack the boldness of the truo Reduin. They are exasxl- 
injjly given to theft, and will itteal the cover of a tin kctUej 
thinking it to be silver. In travelling among them, even if 
guide* be cmitloyed to propitiate tlitni, it is ncccsaar)" to take 
the wild Arabs of the dci^-rt to guard the luggnge at night. 

T^ey are destitute nlso of Bediitn hospitality. Tlieir word 
is false as water ; and not even the pledge of their sheikhs cao 
be trusted. Nor do they stand on terms of amity with t]ie 
Arabs of the desert. Yet tliey dare not attack them, for tJiey 
fear that sk-rn death jK-nally with which a Beduin follows ao 
attack upon his hfe. Moreover, they sinnd in a salutary dread 
of having their gardens laid waste, and of being UiDS deprived 
of their living. This holds them in check in spite of the secu- 
rity which tlie rocks offer as hidinp-placcs. 

Farther to the north io Shobek, Tafylo for example, tlu-y 
are more reputable ; they are richer, and at the same time 
more warlike and powerful, and ran take a stand more inde- 
pendent of the Beduin tribes. Hohinson has given tlie names 
of a number of the subordinate divisions of the fellahs, which 
the reader will find in the Bihlical litHarcfien. TJiey have 
individually so little importance, that I will not quote the 
separate designation?, excepting so far as to say that llie poorest 
of all the fellahs nre thoso who inhabit the marshes of el-Ghor, 
living in the Wndi Kurashy, and in ihc so-called Ghor es 
Sfifieh. They are known as Ghaw&rineh ; and though tlieir 
wet lands allow them to raise wheat, barley, dunih, and 
tobacco, yet they are a poor, feeble, pitiable race, and arc held 
in the utmost scorn by the Boduins. Thoy are treated with 
more contumely than slaves. They live in huUt of reed and 
cane, but are at the mercy of every wamlering tribe. Their 
number is about fifty ablebodied men. It was formerly much 
larger, but the constant ill-trcatmcnt which they have received 
has caused them to emigrate northward, and to settle in the 
Valley of the Jordan. 



CHAPTER IX, 

3bc. n. TtlE imRD QROtT OF NORTirtRN BOCTES ■ THOSB 
RrNMNO KltOM AKABA AKD TUE JiLANITlC CULP, 
THROUGH IDUM^A TO JUD-EA. 

aBxi:iiAL riEw or the scbject. 



[T the tim« of David, Solomon, mid Jelioslmplial, when 
tlie voyages to Opiiir brought Gzion-geW and 
Elatli into grvat protnincnoi^, nnd dieo at tba fsr 
mora n)o<lcni pvriod of the Kaliallia'ans, tlie grv-ut 
liighwaj leading from Aila to the eouttiom extreroitT of the 
l>e*d Sea must have been oae of the chl«f thoroughfares for 
commorco in the East. So, too, it muet have remained as long 
as the Bj'zaniiue snprcmacy was sustained in lliat region, and 
the garrisons of Beershebo, Chermule, Zonr, Aila, Zodomta, 
iin<t Ilnumm Hicrc kept ap; so long, too, as the military roads 
were k«pt ia repair which led from Jerusalem to Aila, tlie 
western one pnssing Diana, Rasa, Gupsaria, Lrsa, Oboda, and 
Elysa, and the eSNiRm one passing Pmsidio, ITaumm, Zoda- 
gatta, Petrn, Hogla, Thoano, Robabnlora, and Thamara, 
aaauring a sufe transit of goods from Syria to Arabia, the Red 
fifa, Abyssinia, and Ej^-pt. The continnanre of the cpBCopal 
residonccs nt Tophcl to 518, nnd at Arindcia near Petrn, and 
at EluM and Arad north of Kndesh-Harnea til! 536, jtrpngUiona 
the conviction that even then thnse plares lay nn much fr^ 
(jueutcd roQtejL In the times of Kilus and Antnninns Martyr^ 
however, during the fifth and sixth centnrios^ the secnrity of 
these important places was much imperilled by a(tn<.-1u of Ish- 
inaelitos and Saracens; and with the rnvagos of ^lahnmmed th« 
peaco of the whole district atterly passed nvraj. At the battle 
of Mata, fougltt on iherery frontier of Syria- in the year 629 of 
4U 
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die Climtinn em' and in the eighth of the ITcgira, the Moham- 
medans were entirely succ^atfol, and then begins the decline 
of tlic lower Ohor. From the day of that victory over the 
Chmliuns, it fell into desolation und the savage mldiit.-&s of 
nature. Fire years latci*, at the battle of Jnrtnuk, foiij^ht on 
tile banks of Uie Hicromax or Sheriat, all $yna, and soon after 
all Fg)'pt, fell into the hands of the Arabs ; and that conutry 
south of Palestine, which had bufoi-e Wen well cared for and 
made secure to tj-aTCllers, was coiiTcrted into a wild Imnting- 
ground for robbers, tlirougli whicli warlike hordes streamed at 
will, blasting all the nnciont civiliimtion of tlie conntr}*, and 
even driving the penmful Nabathsrans from their old home. 
W^o have no recorded history uf those n>ugh and troublous 
times ; all that remains to as arc the few walls, foundations 
of buildings, cisterns, and otiicr scattered arcliitecluml relics 
which beajr witness to an ancient prosperity. Aila and Petra, 
it would seem probable, were able to hold out the longest in 
preserving; their ancicut structures; but they too idisi'ed at 
leugtli in the general desotation. 

No writer of the middle ages alludes to the whole territory 
of which I am now speaking, and it passed into utter oblivion ; 
even Isstachri, Edrisi, Abulfeda, and ^focrizi preserve perfect 
silence concerning it. It was only at the epoch of the Crusades 
that it emerged from the darkuess, and not fully even llwu. 
TTic only liglit which is tlirown upop it, is tliat which comes 
from the warlike excursions made into the country, which 
partially penetrated thu darkness which rested upon it. These 
expeditions were made o«o<Nury by tUo fact that the kings of 
Jerusalem wished to strongtheti themselves from the Snraccns 
cm that iheir most vuberable n<le, and took ihs same measnres 
which Justinian had done before — the garrisoning of the rock 
fortresses of Edoni. It wa^i to these efforts to slrongthcn them- 
selves that the name* of Vallis Moysi (Wad! >ln«*), Scgor 
(Zoor), Potra Ocsertl (Kerek), >Fona liegalis (S)iobch), and 
others, appear in the chronicles of the Crusades, as they had 
already done in more ancient history in connection with Athc- 
niGus, Demetrius, and Anligoniis. Yet the position of Pelra, 
the most important one of nil, wus unknown to tho crusaders; 

> J!.ai/ei/« Aituakt itotUmUi, J. J. iioAii, cd. Adier, Ualais 1763. 
T. L p. 14S. 
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and tlic name, w1i<mi it occun in tlicir annals, U only used gene- 
rally, it having been, like the Ajal)ic word Hejcr,* Uic general 
dcsignntion for any rock. In fact, the u»c of the word in this 
sense is the reason why the Latins did not pcrc^re that it was 
ajiplied to one pre-emlaent rock, the Petra of tlie region. 

The crusaders called tlie country cast and south of their 
Syrian pooMsnons by the general name Arabia, hut they sub- 
divided it into three parts. The portion east of the Jordan and 
the Dead Sea they termed Arabia Prima; that south of tho 
Dead Soa and around Keivk tliey termed Arabia Secunda; and 
that farther south still, Arabia Tertia, or Syria Sobol. Fire 
different expeditions were eeiit into lliia region in the combo 
of the twelfth cenlur}-, beti?ecn 1 100 and 1188. Of these w« 
have but meagre historical details. 

The drst of these, undertaken by King Baldwin i., marclied 
in tlie year 1100 from H(<bron, around the soatliem extremity 
of the Dead Sea, pasiiing Zoar, and camo in five days' hard 
travelling tlirough rough mountainous country (Arabia mon- 
tante introtre cetrimua, says their historian Fulcher') to a brook 
large cnongh to drive mills, and to a rich, froitfnl valley. From 
this brook the 'Writer could discern the eunimit of a mountain on 
whtcli stood a monastery called St Aaron's, and which com- 
mumoratc-d the convenation of Aaron and Moses witli Jehovah. 
The valley was called Wadt Musa by their guide, or in tlic 
Xiattn tongue Vallis iloyai. In the ge(^rapbical ignorance of 
those times, this mountain (un questionably Ilor) -was considered 
Sinai ; and the tuinb upon its summit, which is said by the 
local tratlitiou to be Aaron's, was thought lu be a convent. The 
brook, too, was iiivcstcd wjtli biblical srgniGcuncc, and was 
supjjofitfd to be the one which issued from the rock after it had 
been smitten by Moses, One result of this confounding of Hor 
with Sinai was, tliat no warch was made for Petra in that 
neighbourhood; it was ttiougitt tliat it mast be farther north, 
in tlio neighbourhood of Petra Deserta* (Kerok). Another 

* Rraiuud in Joant. Atiat. 183S, T. xri. p. M, 

* Fulcberi OsmoteOHi, Gata ptirfpinanliim Praneomm cum amit Hient- 
*oirm pergtntaun, in Bomgan, Gttta Da p, Praw.**, IlftuoTiu Ifill, torn. 
I ful. 40ft. 4oa. 

■ Dt^nlgnl, Geadi. <kr iftmgol. iv. p. I&7 ; Retnam] in Michsud, BBflu- 
grapki* dtt Cnitadtt, Paris nt.'> "^ «. note 1 to p. 309. 
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singular mistake mado by the crusai]ers was to confound Aila, 
of which thvy had hcArt], with Elim, the station of sweet water 
and pnlm trees, to which the Isrftelites came sooa after their 
exodus from Egypt. 

In a eccond expedition, undertaken fourteen yeara later hy 
the same king, iu company with a force of two hundred cavaliy 
and four hundred foot soldiers, he reached a liigh citadel, four 
days from Jerwalcm, which he ganisoned as a protection to tlie 
Christians. Tltis was the fii-^t station east of the Jonlsu held 
by the Latins. It lay in a region abounding In com, wiiw, and 
oil, and was called by Baldwin Mods Itegilis. It is unques- 
tionably the Shobek of the Arabj.' 

During the next year (IHG) the king went over the same 
mute with two hundred men, and advanced as far as Aila. 
Here he found the tnie account of the situation of Sinai, and 
wished to visit the place, but was dinuaded by tlie monks, who 
thought that it would bring among the Arabs suspicion of 
being in fellowship with him, and subject them to new dangers. 
The historian Fulcher spcnks of the water of the Red Sea in 
Iniigunge perfectly tnie at the present day. He was surprised 
at finding mottled stones and the 6uest shells npon the beach.' 

For twenty years Shobek remained the chief, indeed almost 
the only, possession of the Latins in this mountainous eounlry. 
At length Kerek was held iirmly by Christian authority, and 
for a long succ<>s8iou of yean tlie garrisons in these two places 
canned the Saracens the grenlest annoyance, seizing their cara* 
vans, and aooietimos cutting their milittr}- connections almost 
entirely off. In conscqocDce, they were reiy frequently at- 
tacked by Mohammedan forces, and stormed with fury. 

A fourth expedition was undertaken by King Baldwin ni., 
while he was yet in his minority, in the year 1144. It went by 
way of Hebron to Wadi Musa, and had for its object to seize 
from tlie Mohammedans a certain unnamed elronghold which 
had fallen into their hands. The Franks stormed the place for 
several days with arrows, and with huge stones hurled against 
It, but wthout success. At length, however, they resorted to 
tlw expedtenl of cutting down the fine olive grove on which the 

1 Ad. Ann. I Il« A.O. § xltii fo). 42$. 

■ V.inry roAnt of RoVinnon outl Stonier wiIL rccoU tlie cntlmaUtUe 
ngiuge with wbtcb tli«jr ^leak ol tl» ibdW tntxi uctr .^kxln.— £i)i. 
TOI*. I. lO 
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braided relied for tlinr means of support, and tliU proceeding 
proved effectual. 

The fifth cxjx^ition was untlertalifn by Rainald of Clmtillon 
in 1182. It was dim.-tcd at AJIa, but provL-d ansucccsaf ul ; and 
the 1ead«r wu cx]>o3«d to most foi-midable eooouolers with 
Saladiii in 1193 and 1184, into whose hands Ail u had then 
falluD. In 1188 Saladin possessed himself of Jtirusalem, and 
of course the Chrutiaas' possession of Keruk and Sliobek waj 
for errr ut an end. 

Had it not been for the accounts given by Nowoiri tad 
Macrizi, on a preceding; page, of Sultan Bibor's visit at FctrA 
in 1254 and 12G3, and his journey thence to Shaubak (Mona 
Hegalis*) and Korak, all Kubsvqucnt allusiuiis to the whole of 
that territory would liavo been wa]it!iig, and the district would 
have restvd under the sbndoir of un unbixjkvii eclipse ; for even 
Abulfedo,' who must have visited the nci;^hbourhood of Alia, 
Shobak, and Kerek, and nlio in fact describes the latter, is 
veiy brief in his general deseription of the countr}*, and only 
lets slip a casual won! resi>ectiiig a certain little place in the 
province of Bilkaa called ur-Baki»i, all the inhabitants o/ ichieh. 
lived in houHt carvtd out of the living rocJ:. This was for a 
long time taken to refvr to Peira; but later writers, among 
whom Robinson is pre-eminent, have shown that Abulfeda'si 
ar-Bnl:in) niuat liave lain nmcli further north, and it would seem 
but little doubtful that it is Kcrek nliich was first brought to 
light by Seetxeu early in the present century. 

IVith the exception of these faint gleams of light, there was 
nothing to culiveu the gloom which for centuries rested upon 
this region ; for no caravans traversed it, and not e\'en pilgnms 
to Siuai ventured to go through it, infeiited as it was by some 
of the most rufBauly tribes that were anywhere to be found. 
Volney bcaid towards the close of the lost ccuturj' that there 
were interesting ruins in tlie wilderness, three days' jaumey 
south-east of the Dead Sea, but he did not penetrate the mys- 
tery further. 

In 1800) Scetzcn pressed through wild untravelled country 
from Damascus to Kerck, and then passed round the soutlicm 
extreiuit}- of the Dead Sea, without entering Edom. He heard 

' Rtiunud in Joumal Atwt. 1835, T. xri. pp. 6fi, 6l>. 

' Abulfeda, Tabnia Syhm, cd. Koehler, Li[«. ITGC, jif. 8$-!H). 
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Uie Arabs apeak of the niins of Bedpa,' a ilay*s jounie/ soutli 
of K«rek, yet it vraa not posubic for liim to go tbitbor. As 
the Arabs, Seetzen remarks, cannot enunciate the letter f>, he 
was of the convict Ion that tlie place was no otlivr than tlie 
ancient Pctra. As in the narrative of Nuwairi, respecting 
Sultan Bihor's visit to Pt-tra, the place was called Ileilr and 
Bc-drija, I cannot duubt tliut Smtxitn is to be conaidcrvd the 
true modem discoverer of Petra, although the place is consider- 
ably more than a day's journey south of Kerek. One of the 
slieikbs vrbo told him of the ruins that niij-ht be found south 
of the Dead Sea, spoke of one sjiol of 80 great extent that, to 
use his own lun^nugc, " he hod U) weep when ho saw them.'" 
This place was called Pharoun/ and lay, the sheikh said, in the 
fine fertile valley of "VVadi Musa. Near it waa the Place of 
Prayer of Moses and Aaron, — all iudlealions, as wo now know, 
of tlie neighhourhuod of Petru. Seetzen did not suspect, how- 
ever, the extent of t)io place thus vaguely hinted at, although 
lie was amazed at the number of the mJiis fitated by the Arabs 
to exist l>etwcen Kerek and Ailn. Some of those mentioned 
to him have been already explored and identified : Tafyle has 
been found to be the ancient Tophel, Bozra is seen in Bzera 
cl Maan, Arindela in Gbarundel, and Zodacatha in Szaddakka. 
I give a list of the places mentioned to Seetzen by the Arabs,* 
and oominend them to the attention of those who may hereafter 
explore that atmoit unknown region. 

Places still iidisbiled : Pliaruuii, Oeddnieh, el-f))jy, DiU- 
beths, Shobak, Bzera el Mann, Korrejet el Banjy, Tujihilv, 
Szulflie, el-Akaba, cl-Stille (the city Selab, which was taken by 
the Jewifili king Amaziah and called Jaktiiecl, 2 Kings xiv. 7, 
and which was compelled to send lambs as tribute to Son, Ih. 
xvi. I or 10), and Ennesa. 

Uoinhahitod ruins : Bosta, Ocddruch, Phcdannil, tlireo 
plaoea bearing the name Jcrba, Wadi Mu&i (including Phai- 

* Seetaea, MUi dated Jane 11, 1806. ia r. Zachli Mm. Catrapand. 
vol. xviiL p. 434. 

■ See letter dat«d Sepl. 22. 1607. In same work, vol. xviL p. Ift9, 

* Tbia nune (mbu to have l>e«i) tDisuailBtitood bf SMtaen, and te faava 
bsen H&nnm, Tctorriaf; doubtloM to the t«Dib cf Aarou ou Uoout Ilor, 
Bcu Wadi MtUB.— Eli>. 

* M<m. Ctrretp. SvU. f^ 186'1$9. 
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rouu), Kalaat el Musora, ol-Pliankcli, eil-DoI-Adilam, Ael, 
Charob, RmhlU] Chorbcl e! Omiik, CUurbet el Hajil, el-Guer, 
Kalaat Plivniiu, el-Dussek, Doiia^ Phdon, Uuim IIs»3ii, d- 
Djiltcdflt, Kalutt Diiour, Kalaat el Szadakka, Krcin, C-liurbet 
d Doruk, Cliurbet el Koma, el-Qrjn, Grain, Clnirbet Uor el 
Kommlili, Cliurbut el Ilajo, «1-Guera, Churbet el Jmii, Cliurbet 
cl Riijif, el-DIaga, el-Juese, el-Durrbaszy, Garandil, el-IIlierir, 
d-IIoffza, Szleilc, ol-Szobara, ?klaiin, el-M:ij;ora, Kaluc cl 
Gage, Birat el Shelb, SzojiJan Ilartui, Gor el Mtamiin, el- 
Dejanlje, Cliurbet et Jehera, Enocae, Kalaat el Aknb, J«ggei- 
tnan, Kalaat el Karnm, Kummam, Kneiet el Szeijad, Juene, 
cUOrrak, Abu Sbib, Ejblji, Abu Szekakiin, el-Szlk, ol-Orezaa, 
el-Kreigi, cl-Phaiiara, Xlrcigi, Belleaken, cl-Ueijat, and d- 
Hlimciine. 

It was tlic ardent wish of Sectzeo to explore ttiU country 
himself, but this he was unable to. do. It was ouly ten years, 
however, before his countryman Burckhardt entered the same 
field and gained such great results, although leaving £0 much 
to others wlio are yet to come. Burckliardt waa followed in 
1818 by Banks, Irby, Mangles, and Lvgli. Labotdc and 
Ltnaiit aru the iirst travellers who hare entered llus couotry 
from the south ; tliey caine by way of Akaba, aad i-eturued the 
same way. In 1837, Schubort and Lord Lindsay traversed 
shortly a/lt-r ono another llie whu!« Icnglli of the lower Ghor 
from south to nortli, wltli the exception of the part immediately 
south of the Dead Sea: this Ihi-y left out of their juurney, 
by taking the mountain road to the K-ft, leading to IK-bron. 
Robinson followed them in 1838, making a special tour from 
Jerusalem to the Dead Sea, and then dnn-n to Wad! Kfusa and 
Petra, and back by way of lite direct Hebron road. Then fol- 
lowed Count Burton, who for the first tJmc examined the ques- 
tion of the dcpresaiou of the entire Ghor, passing not only 
tlirough the Jordan valley, but from the Dead Sea to the Gulf 
of Akaba. These have been the chief discoverers of the 
MKgraphical and liistoncal cburacteristlcs of the region which 
I have now to consider, although many travellera have since 
tnne over tho same ground. I shall advance in Uie discursion 
vcwa Kputh to north, adlicring to the principle adopted in this 
T\4uai»» to begin nt a distance from 1 'lOj and gradually to 
^naiti WjT way towards it. 
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mr. Boon nox akau 10 rmu. 



1. Laborde's Joumtyfrom AUa to Peti-Oy ott the west road 
tlirmtffh Watti Araba, 

Laborde nits the first to Itrlng to our koowluitgc the difltenoe 
of a western rouio running tlirongli the licart of Ihe Wadi 
Araba, which had already been crossed hy Bnrckhardt, and 
shown to be the "plain" which the cliildren of Israf-1 were 
obliged to traverse on their way to the proiniBed land. Tbis too 
is the Desert el Bndiab mentioned by Abuircda, at tin soutlwrn 
exti-cmity of which lay Ailu ; and it too waa th« tract througli 
which the Komaa Hd miliUirii ran, which is laid down in tJie 
Peulinjj«r Tables, to which I have referred 00 a previous 
occasion. Tlie entire distance from Aila to Petra is ciiiety- 
nine Roman niiics, which corresponds well with Robinson's 
statement that it is about sixty-six English ones. On his return 
from I'ctra to Alia, I^abordc took a more eastern route. This 
eastern road parts from the western at Wadi el Ithm (Gotmn), 
about a day's journey north of Aknba. Here llie first Koinan 
station, Ad DIanam, is supposed to have stood. Tlie western 
road probiibly led directly to Jerusalem, the eastern to Ihloab, 
Doshan, and Pamascnsi the latter must unquestionably have 
been the way which the chihh-cn of Israel took as they were 
leaving the land where they had so long wandered.* 

Tlie marsh el-Duba, in Vt'uAi Arabs, where even at the 
present day graves may be seen, and Wadi Gharundel, seem 
to correspond to the stations of Kaaa (Gemsn) and Gypsarin 
of tlie Peutinger Tables, At the latter of these Laboi-de dis- 
covered fortifications, which were ]>robalily employed to defend 
the entrance to Petra, near by. This Wadi Gtiarundel Is not 
to be confoundt-d with the one farther north, in which lay the 
ancient station of Arindela. 

On the eastern route from Akaba we have the stations 
Prassidio, now found in the fortifications of Wadi Gctiini,^f 
HaaraiTa, and Zudagatta, the latter of which seems to bo 
identified In Wadi Sza<leke. 

' K. roa Itauiaer, tMr Zmj der Itrtuliten, Lrijitii; 1837, p. ik. 
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Under tli« proteeUon of Ii'is Alowm U-aders, Lnlwnla' IcFt 
Akaba castle, and plunged into the 3t«rile Wadi Araba. In 
order not to encoimt«r tlie obstacles lying on the cast stde of 
iha wiuli, lie pui'suoil his wav in the middle, passing tlie graen 
and swampy vl-Djibsj xvlierv suiiit! fni-nis wcri' Kluiidiiij;, and at 
leogtl) eiiti-ring the green Wadi Uharundcl. Traces of tbc old 
Roman road were here and there seen, and the joamey was 
continued without cncounterint; any objects of marked interest, 
till Lnbordc at length reached the narrow dcSle running easfr- 
ward iiitu tlie interior of the wild mountain rnngo in which 
Petra lies. Then* he left the deep Araba valley, and pressed 
on for three and a half houm, traversing small patches of plain 
and sandstune gor^^ea, tinged nitb the oxide of iron, halting at 
the ticst specimens of the rock architecture which characterizes 
Petra. Thonco to tlio city itself it was a journey «f ihrw 
leagues. lie passed through a narrow ra\-inp, which correctly 
is Abu Khnshoibeh, a charming spot, cnol, and shaded with 
oleander bushes. On the right he passed a spring which fed 
a brook of conuderable size. The road grew steeper and more 
difficult u they approached the city. Here Labordc received 
word thiit the Arabs had i1<>d from tlie district, in consequence 
of the breaking out of tlie plague among them. Soon Luborde 
eoteffed tlie architectural ruins of the place. Letronne* says of 
Uiom, that their fa^des cjihibit a mixed Syriac-Egyplian and 
Greco-Boman style, Through a gorge «-ho6c utuation is not 
specifically given, the travellers gained an impressive mw of 
this unique city of the dead, the exterior of which was as 
remarkable for the fantastic colours which nature has given, as 
for those which man's hand has left there. Petra is not. like 
Palmyra, a tnonumcntil city standing in an immeai^iirable 
pliun ; it is uot, hke Babylon's mounds, on the banks of a mighty 
river ; it is not, like Thebes' open palaces, between the graves 
of kings; it is not like Jerusntom's ruins or Rome's iu)|>erial 
mansions, which hills expose to the public eye. Petra b a basin 
surrounded by steep walls of mck, with few scattered fragments 
of architectuFQ and piles of rubbish, and through its heart runs 
that brook of which all tnirollen make mention. It is not a 

' U de Labonfte, Vojoge dr fArabie Petree, pp. M, M. 
' Labonl*, Vmi dt denx Tomhfau* d^acha dm Jive ; Letronne, ia 
J^n. tkt Sann; I8&&, OoU p. 531. 
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city of the living; U is r stately msusolcum of tbe <tcad. It« 
only iulinliitants aro silence and (iL-soltition. Its M'ell-known 
facade;! are not those erected in honour of ttie gnds, as in India ; 
nor do they lead to spacious rojal catacombSf decorated not only 
witlioat, but within, as in the long Huhterrancan Egyptian 
tombc : they an simply carved on the outside, richly finished 
indeed, and massivo, but merely leading to bare, dreary cham- 
bers within, in which the dead lay. Thei-c is wanting too, that 
door in the rear of the tomb which is conspicnona in Egj-plian 
sepulchres, and through which the shades of the departed were 
supposed to enter the lower world, and hold intercourse with 
dioir Judge. 

Laborde made an eight days* stay at Potra, and llien re- 
tnmed to Akaba by a route east of the Slieia or Seir'rnnge. 
Leaving Petra, he passed southward a long mountain gorge 
bearing the name Wadi Sabra, in whicli were to be seen traces 
of ancient nrchitcctoro, among which were con^pictious the 
ruina of a theatre. The relics of this wadi are inferior in 
interest to tliose of Petra, as well as to those in Wadi el 
Khtishcibt*, at the west, both of which seem to bare been 
suburbs, US it were, of the larger central city. It is very 
probable that more thorough investigation into the intricate 
ravines of this mountain region would bring to light many 
othor places once inhabited by the commercial Nabathmans. 
It was impossible for Petra, their flourishing capital, to have 
stood iauLitcd in ils splendour and power ; and not only Wadi 
Sabra, but also the whole route which Labonlu pursued to 
Akaba, displayed traces of having been onoe inhabited by a 
prosperoas pnpululion. Kverjwhere there were walls built 
along the sides of mountains to sustain terraces of earth, lieaps 
of staiies which hud been thrown out of the cultii-atcd fields, 
cisterns, canals, and fortifications for the protection of com- 
merce and agriculture, in both of which tl>e Nnbalhteaus were 
pre-eminent. The whole of this back road from Wadi Sabra, 
twenty-five leagues in length, extended through a complete 
terra ineo^iita, following all the way on tlie east side of ifcbel 
Sliera, and. traversing tJie high plain from which many trans- 
verse valle)-9 run westward through the rangi-, and enter the 
deep valley of the Arabo. Tlie rond lay so high in the upper 
part of its course, as to alfurd a broad panoramic view of 
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Idamn* and tho wfaoto tnonnUin dUtriet of Edom, Hor ooald 
bo scoD six lionrs' dtsUnce nortltwiuni ; the view west extended 
aoxiM the Araba to the Tih mnnntniiu, and eastward to the 
great Arabian chain. The farther tlio rood ran southward, 
the more fortils became the ta% and lite rooro abundant tho 
vegetable grovrths. It was plain tlint it hnil once boon in a 
state of coiuiderablo culture, and the very garden walls tmoe 
oncted hy tha Nabathafnns ooold be traced. The waj gradu- 
ally led from the mountains to a high plnfn, which was very 
much more elevated than tlie level of Wadi Arabo. The most 
important ruitu passed were those of Amcimc, which aro of 
great extent. They arc entirely devoid of elegance, howcrer, 
and socm intendod merely to answer commercial purposes. The 
place haa sometimes been called the Oity of Cisterns, so great 
is the nnnibcr of canals, wells, aijuedacts, and reservoirs of 
tvery kind. 

'I'beru is no special natural feature after that is pa53cd,till tlia 
narrow Wsdi Getune, orlthni, begins its courw, and wires as a 
way of transition frum the high plnu>au to the coast at Akaba. 
BureVliardt* intended to pass over this same route, but was 
prevented going farther south than AVadi Szadeke. Here he 
jmued an Arab caravan, and joaroeyed westward to Suez. 
Uis brief journey Goothward' from Potra was not without profit, 
however; for he diacoverod the site of tho ancient Mston, whoso 
inhabitants are mentioned in connection with the Sidonians 
and the Amalekitea as among the most prominent enemies of 
Israel (Judg. x. 12), under the name of Mehumima. Tbe>' 
are mentioned as among the most formidable foes of king 
Uzziab. The position of Maan was always an important one, 
and it became stilt more so after pilgrimages begnu to bo made 
from Damascus to Medina. Abulfeda mentions it as a small 
but promiiieot city in his day, Volney heard at Ouza of 
ita importance for the provisioning of Mecca caravans. A 
very large part of the business of Qaza consisted, indeed, in 
seaUiug goods to J^faan for the use of pilgrims, and they wcra 

' Bufi-Unidt. Trav, p. 487. 

* BurekhiiTdt's Plan of ikt lyitetr Poriitm of Warfi" ifuiia ; LaUorde, 
Han *b la Ville dt /V(m ti dt ut Earirou* kvi ttr tt» lien, pu h. d. 
lAtionle, \f.'i9 : tfasn consult tha plas ipMeii hv tiobioeoa, and one in tiia 
fioE y»rk Oitervtr of Jan. 1641. / 
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8ol(l there At a considerable profit. The place iu«lf lies nt a spot 
where th«ro is no ogricnlture carrietl on : nil the wheat aud 
barley used there mast be brought from the fields of Jebel 
Shem. The people of the placa are extremely poor, and their 
only regulai' occupation is Uic preparation of sheepskins. Tlie 
most of them can read and write, and ore very devout fltadcnts 
of the Koran. They are proud of their erudition, and many 
of tliem serve as writers or Mcretaries to the other Btdoiii 
sheikhs. 



Note. — SUmtion of Kadeah, according to TJoitwwtl, tson Baft' 
mer, EiaUtlf and ^wland. The Soiilhan Border of 
Falesdne : Gerarj Harmahy Zepliat, Bir^hai-roif Beit 
Hagary Ain Kades, Adar, Azmojif I^ran. 

Tlio grounds upon which the discussion of the situation of 
Kadcsh rcst^ arc general in their character, and must bo fir^it 
determined by n balance of probabilities rather than by oon- 
fiderations which have found unirersal acceptance. One of 
the Gnt things to be taken into account in settling tbe authen- 
ticity of any conjoctural Kadcsli, is its relation to Afount Hor 
and Edotn, on wlioso western edge or border it is said to hare 
lain. Robinson was strongly of the opinion that the springs of 
eUWeibeh correspond beat with the cooditioos which define iho 
location of Kadesh : it is the most important watering<p1ace in 
the wliolo Araba valley, and is to the present day the chief 
rendezvous of camvaim; and tlic disupjwurancc of the old nanio 
and of all ruins did cot unseat Robinson's confidence in tbe 
certainty of Iiis conjecture. The absence of hiatoricnl traces 
is, however, somewhat perplexing ; for it is evident, from the 
allusion in Ps. xxix. 8, that Kadcali was a place of soute note 
even in tliu time of David. 

Vet it must he confvucd, that a situation liko this, abun- 
dantly fapplicd with water, on tbe edge of the Araba, and ia 
tbe neighhourhood of a trihntary wadi like el-Jeib, which is in 
itaelf a not unim|K}rtant watercourse, affords good reason for 
believing that it was possible at least for a large people to make 
a long halt hero, since good supplies of water were necessary 
for a ithcphord peoplu having largo flocks to care for. Yet ti]e 
Scripture itself opposes this i-casoning, and we an explicitly 
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lolJ ill Nom. XX. 2, " And tliere was no water for the congre- i 
gation." Tlii5 could hardlir be said of such a place at ei- 
Wcibeli, whoso springs am so profuse and good, and which 
eUndi so closely in coua<!Ctioa with Wndi cl Jcib and Wad) 
Jcrafch. 

On the ntlier hand, tho ritoation of this place is entitled to^ 
some consideration, in conseqneDce of its nearness to the tern- 
torjrof Edum. Kadcsh, vtc know, hiy on the bonier of Edom — 
of coiinc tlic vi-c3t«rQ burdcr. And auijacstioDiLbly tho nearest 
vray from cl-TiVcibch to >fonb led directly cast and nortli-cost 
throiif^h the mountains of Jfonb, it being thp cjisy route running 
through Wadi Ghoyer. But this direct road was closed by tho 
svrord of the king of Edom, and the Israelites nxrc cntnpclled 
to tuke their long and toilsome n'ay around tlic sunthcrn ex- 
trctnity of tlie range, and, ttiming the clioin at Eiiion-gebcr, to 
pursuo their journey northward to Moab on the castom ndc. 

And noilh of el-^Vt-ibeh it is OH«y to see that there must 
have been the »nme difliculties to encounter in entering Judsea 
on the south which wc know confronted the children of Israel, 
when the king of Amd discomfited them, and drove them hack 
as far as Ilormah (Num. xxl. 3), over the same road which the 
S|un had taken as they entered the promised land. 

Against this position of Kadesh at the Arab statiou of el- 
Wdbch, much, however, might be said; and some of the more 
eminent Btudcnts of this subject, among tlicm Ewald and von 
fiauiDcr,^ hare not hesitated to asMgn it a more western location. 
Abraham dwelt botveoD Kade«h and Sbur, and tarried for a 
lime at Gcmr, whicli renders it not probable diat Endesli lay 
so far south-east as el-Welbeh, at a point south of the Dead 
Sea. Ilagar went Into tho wilderness by way of Iteersheba; 
and tlio well of Hogar lay between Kadesh and llcred, trn the! 
road to Sliur (Gen. xri. 7, xxi. 14-31), that is, in the dJi 
Cion of Egj'pt, and not towards the casL 

From tho very earliest allusions to Kadesh, in connection 
with Abraham, at a lime when the Ilorites inhabited the Seir 
mountains as far as to Plianin, and wero conquered by Chedor- 
laomt-r, tlierc is no detailed account of its location, nor indeed 
anything which would enable us to haaard a conjecture : we 
only know from Gen. xiv. 6, 7, that Chcdorlaomor turned and 
* K. Toa Baumcr, Aibutiiia, 2d ed. 1838, p. 206, uid note to p. 222. 
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c&iue to the epringa of Mizp.it (tlie ancient name of Kudeah), 
and snVIuwl the whole terrilorr of the Amalckites and 
Amoritcs : we know, moreover, from Deui. i. 19, that it lay at 
the foot of the mountains of the Amorllos; and from Num. 
xxxiv, 3, 4, and Jo$h. xv. 3, that it wns a southern frontier city 
of C»naan, and bonlcred on the desert of Zln; and from Jo«h. 
XV. 23, that it was reckoned la one of tlie cities of Judah. 

A littlo more lij-ht respecting this f]ue8tion seomH to bo 
derivable from the nurtheni eourso of the l5ravtil(>s from Moreb. 
We read in Deiil. i. 1 9, ** And when we departed from Horeb, 
wc went through all that great and terrible wilderness, which 
yo saw by tJie way of the motinlain of the Amorites, as tlie 
Lord onr God commanded us; and we came to Kadesh- 
Bamea." TliU whb the road which rana by Hazeroth (el- 
HodheraJ, and which iiasses through the desert of Pharan : 
it is indicated in Num. x. 13, xtii. 4, 27. The next station to 
Hazerolh was Kithmab, and a Wadi Betem&t is found even 
now south of Abdeb or Kboda. Kobinson considers that its 
name is derived from tlie shrub or bosli called retem, but £wald * 
traee« it back to the Israolitish station. Tho latter thinks tliat 
there U every reason to believe that (he children of Israel passed 
onward over the most direct route to the southern border of 
Canaan; and with this coincides the words of Dent. i. 3, " There 
are eleven days' journey from Iloreb, by the way of Mount 
Seir,antoKadeah-Bamea." That in Nnm.xxxiii, 17, 18, Haite- 
roth mid Rithmah folluw each other so dosely, spems to Ewald 
a thing of no imporLince. As all the other places seem to be 
entirely unimportant hatting Htutions, so in tho great wiKlemesii 
thcrv may have bccu others of the same character, which 
detained tho Isrnelitcs for so short a time, that it has not been 
thoiif^ht necessary to allude to Ihera even by nimo. This 
dirert route can be traced even now: it passes Wadi el Ain, 
Wadi el Atiych, Bir ct Themed, and Ain Maliha, and emer|»es 
into the district adjoining thu Roraan station of Klnsa, iho 
modem Khn1a»ch. Ewald gow on to show that all tho names 
of IsTRclitish stations snliscfjuent to Rithmah are to bo ascribed 
to the soutliem Canaanite territory. From all the circum- 
itances, he remarks, it would apjiear that the Hebrews pushed 
their way for a considerable dintancc into soiitliero Judah; and 
> EwftlJ, Q<4<h. ifM V^kt Itr<itU,Pt> il p. 19«. 
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iu proof or thU he cites Num. sdv. 45, "Then Uie AmalekitM 
came down, and tbo Cnnaanitus Mvltirh dwelt in ttiat bill, and 
nnote them, and discomfited tWm, even uiito Ilonnab." Dn'rea 
bock there, nDlhing renminod to the Israolites but to retreat to 
the nortlt-weiit boundary nf Edom — a people not at war witli 
them — and at Kadesli to take up timr long nbode. 

As the name Kudcsli itactf signifies, and as can be gathered 
from the fragments of liiston-, the place was sacred even 
anterior to tfac time of Moses : it sevms indeed to liare Ijeen a 
kind of oracle in the dewjt, to which the people of Egypt, 
Aaimon, and Edom made pilgrimn^5, in order to know tbo 
decisions of tlie gods. The place was probably deKtrojed in 
David's time, after wliich it passed away from tlie knowledge 
of mt'ii ; und only this rvinained known of it, that it was not to 
be looked for iu the more southern desert of Pharau, bnt in that 
of Zin, and on the bordor of Kdom. As it is generally knon*n 
by the name of Kndesb-'R.'irneii, it is probable that near tbo 
seat of the oracle was a city Waring the latter name, since in 
the Targums its place is supplied by Ra(|oim, a name which 
Joscphua, Abulfcda, and others confound with Petra. 

Were the situation of tbo wilderness of Zin bett«r known, ^i 
and the western frontier of Edom more definitely fixed, thfl^^^ 
sttnrition of Kndesh would be ascerl.'iincd with much more cor- ^^ 
tainiy : yet both are to be looked for west of el-Weiheh, Kobin- 
aon's conjectural Kadcsb. Since the desert of Zin bounded 
the territory of Judah nn the south-east, and is less estensivO| 
than that of I'aran, its position and tliat of Kadesli may 
determined with approximate certainty. Paran lay south, ol 
more exactly, south-caeL of Zin ; fur we know that, since thel 
spies went out from Zin to explore the land, it must have lainJ 
nearer to the object of their search than did Paran. 

It was to Kadesh, the seat of the ancient onictc, that the' 
ark of the covenant was brought. Hero began n new CHpilal, 
so to speak, firmly guarded against the encroachments of tlie 
roving Anialekit^s, and on terms not of hostility certainly 
with their neighbours the Edoniiles, who, like themselves, were 
the dcsccndanla of Abraham. Indeed, the Israelites, although 
not allowed to jmss through the Kdonntc territory)*, may ho said 
to have stood on terms of tolerable cordiality with them ; for 
the Edomites were strictly neutral, and took no part with the 
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enemies of the Ismelitd. At Kadesh the latter appeal- to hare 
reiuaiiicd for iliirty-eiglit years, and frooi it tliey stem to have 
rmrhed awa^ in their encampments as far as they could find 
pasture for their flocks. Here it was that tliey suffered fur 
water, and that the spring of Meribah Kadesh (Fouotiu'n of 
Strife) was opened iu the rock fur tlie relief of tlie people. 
The long sojouru at this spot, and their constant conflicts 
with their warlike nelghhoura, untjueslionably w«re the means 
of thorouyhljf training in warlike diaciplinis the new gtncraticm 
which 1^'as born in tliv wildumcss. aiid which hod before it the 
task of entering the promised land.' 

If, then, KudesJi hiy on tlic wextern burdor of EJum, it be- 
coDiea au important (^nestion where tlie bonier ran.'' EJom 
had dominion over tho Seir mountains, indmling Hor and 
Pctra : tlie range had been given to Edom as a possession ; and 
OS the £doniitc dumuin, it vras necessary for the Israelites lo 
skirt it entirely, going southward as far as to the Red S«a 
(Dent. ii. 1-5, 8). Its position is tlierefore unintstakeable. 
But whether Seir is to bo considered as a term confined to i1m 
territory cast of the Akaba valley, from which the Ilorites, 
Uic primitive inhabitantSi were first driven by the KduniitCA 
(DeuU ti. 12), or whether thia namo waa applied, as ScvtsiCB 
conjectured was the case, to the "great and droadful" moun- 
tains weat of the Araba, is a question. It would seem to be 
answered in the affirmative, if we should discover Kadesb 
farther we.-st or north-west than el-AVeibeh. It rcnmina to be 
siiid, tliat, ID theojiiiiioii of Ewaldj^thirre is no ground whatever 
for tlic opinion ndvocaicd by some, that there were two places 
bearing the name of Kndesh. 

I come now to ipciik of nhat seems to be the solutioD of Uie 
whole matter; namely,the discovery by Mr Rowland of a place 
called Kadcse, firo or six days* journey from Mount Hor. 

< KwdI'), whom Ritlor ■■ cilinK^ wcuM cot, it would Mom, be incliiKiH 
Ut (avotir StaDlo]'*s cluqucntlj pkailad «oDJeotimi tbat Ka«l«ali-B(inM» ia 
Ut b« found in Pcua IikK.— Ed. 

* Stanlcf itale* in « noc« {S. and P. p. 94), ttuit to r«pMScnt Edom u 
esi«nding wart of the Anbn is ao aiiMhramsai, l>orrow«l from tbc luaw 
iift«r the captivity, «ben tlie Ettomitca, drivun from tlitdr aodetit teats, 
occupivd the south of Jadm h fftr m U«bTvu.— Ed. 

■ Ewsld, OtfcJi. xl pp. 206, 207. 
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fn Octulicr 1843, Rev. G. Williams,* chaplain at Jeru&ale 
■n<l Mr Rowland, jnincd cotnpno}' in rq excursion south 
llolimn, for the purpose of ancenuning inon.' definitdy thai 
had bpcn <lon« up to ihnt date, the facts regardiog tlie tm 
■outhnrn l>oiind»ry of Palestine. During tlw first three day 
they puriiiL-d the Euitnc route, by way of Kirmvt>Tell Anul, Bii 
el Malekh, to tlio springs of Arar (Aruur), wbicb liad beei 
fravcr&ed with §uch anlookcd-for result* by Itobinsun four yean 
before After passing Armr they left tlie road wiii<Th bad beta 
taken by Robinson, Schubert, and I^rd Lindxay. Two and I 
half hours from Arar l\icy left the plain, and ascendeil tiie fira 
mouDlnin chain which bounded it on the south. They tlies 
entered a high plateau kDown u W>di B«kliinah, and extend 
ing froni cast to west. TIere began a bruad tract of desert 
which had been traremed by no Kuropean, and which bore tbi 
name Urra incognita upon our maps. 

They journeyed southwanl to a spring bearing the satni 
name wtUt that of tliv plain. Advancing still farther in thi 
samo direction, tbcy reached a second ridge, from whose stUT 
mit one of the mo»t surprising of scenes greeted their sigh' 
A gigantic range of mountains toirered up with naked in 
of rock, like Cyclopean bastJons, in the savage desert, and tl 
eastern and weslorn extremities stretched away bej-ond tl 
limits of sight. It extended for to the south tot), and with i(« 
torn, ragged, chalky masaeS| it seemed like a place whidi 
been overrun by fire, and presented not a trace of vegelatioi 
Tliis range seemed to Wtllianis to he un(]uestiotuib1y the ti 
southom barrier of Palestine : and that it was80» was conB 
by the sheikh who accompanied him, and who stated, moreo' 
that Kadeih lay some hours distant westward. 

Tlie gentlemen were not allowed by arcnmstances to foil 
tins trail further at this time, but Hr Rowland' returned a si 
time afterward to prosecute the same line of renearch. LeaTt 
Gaza, he followed the route to Khalasn, discovering at the eO' 
of the third hour tlie location of (lie ancient Gerar^tts mode, 
name Dshurf el Gerar. The Gerar Torrent he had alread; 
heard mentioned in (tszo. A deep, broad wadi comes in froi 

■ 0. WUUsmB, Tit Sitig Orfy, tonAon 164&, Part. i. and Aptwadix 
pp, 4«7. 48*1. 

* Jt>1uL lIowlMkd, letter in Uic xuae wwk, .\ifpeiKlia, pp. 499-499. 
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the soutli-east, whi?re there wore tli<< ruins of au aticJcnt cjtjr 
called Khirbct el Gcrar. 

Froui tilts spot Rowland went tliron^rh the rolling coutiti}* 
of Gcrar in a south-soulh-easterlv direction, coming at length 
to the important mine of Klialasa, which he thought to bo 
tboM of the ancteat Che^l, one of the twenty-nine soutliern 
border eiti«s of the tribe of Juduli. It ia spoken of in .losli. xv. 
30, in direct connection with Ilomiah, Bcersheba, and Kedesh. 

Two hours and a half south-west of Khslasa he di«:»vered 
fngments of broken poitci^', and a few ruiiis to which tlie 
Arabs gave the name Sepata. This U the Arabic form of 
Zepfaath, a city spoken of in Judg. i. 17 as having been di>- 
Biroyetl at a very early day. The place also bore tlie name of 
Horinah. The location on the western slope of tlie rocky moun- 
tain plain Uakliioah corresponds to the locality mentioned in 
Deal. i> 44, when tliin spot was reckoned as connected with the 
Seir territory : " And tlie Amorites, which dwelt in that njoiin- 
tun, came out against you, and ehased you, as bees do, and 
destroyed you in Seir, even unto Hormali ;" and although the 
name la not given of the elevated position which they inhabited, 
yet in the next allusion to the Israelites, two verses after, the 
name Kadcab comes out in a marked manner : "So ye abode in 
Kadcsh many da}-s." 

The position of Kadcsh in tlio neighbourhood of Chesil 
(ICImlasa according to Ruwland), and Ilormah or Zephath 
(S(.>|}atu), ^vould rotiipfl us to look for it, tUen^fore, on the 
western slojie of the lofty er-Itakhmah. A few hours east 
of Sepata ths sheikh pointed out the site of an ancient tonit 
called Asluj or Kasluj, which when spoken bore some resem- 
blance to Ziklag. Soon after they canic to the ruins of 
Itubaibeh, already spoken of, which the careful Itobinton 
tltought might j)0(rgiWy intlicatc tbe location of Hehobotb. 

Ten hours aoutb of this, Uowland discovered an important 
carA\-an rcndeKvous, the fountain of Moylc, or ^loilnlii. It lies 
between pnxsei wliic-b form the transition front the mountains 
of the pruniiecil laud to the great central desert known under 
the general name of the Tih Plateau. It is on tlie great road 
from Becrahcba along the Jebel Shur to Egypt, and corre<tponda 
lo tlio description of the W«ll of Hagar in the wilderness on 
the road to Shur (Gen. xvi. 7). This appeared to Kowland to 
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U an(|D«itionably the ** Bir-laltnUrtn " which liea betv 
Kndtxli and HctmI, uid he Bubsetjoentl/ found that the site i 
Kaduih b onljr five hours from it. Instead of Bir (fountain) 
iIm Mm* Moi, Moilc, i.«. water, has coiuo into vogue here. 
In to many otlior localities; aad the Arabs call it Moilahld 
lUjar. Though the latter word m the one always api)lied to ij 
rxH'tt, yvt tliv Arabs all assured Rowland that here it refcrrejj 
uu4]iK*»t inn ably to Hagar; they claimed, too) tliat in the iri| 
ileiiieu naa a structure still collud Beit Hagar, the House oj 
Hagar. The rcnmrltiible rock which bears that name liea thre^ 
quartcn of an hour's distance from Moiiahi, in a gorge betrreol 
iitottnliiinH. A square cliambor of small dlmciiaions is liollona 
out of ihp preeipituus ruck; a niiigle entrance leads to it, pa^ 
tng up a flight of stairs abo hewn oat of the aolid rock. Behin|| 
lliii chamber arc three smaller oni-s, eunnectcd directly with ilj 
and poaMbly intended to aurvi: as slei^i^ing- rooms, but io no wajj 
bearing the appearance of graves. It is the tradition of the Arab| 
that Hognr dwelt In this place (Qcn. xxi. SO, 21). Should tliiil 
be a mere legend, yet it it iateresling as one uf the oldest in 
rountiy which baa hardly been touched as yet by strangers. 

Jlore the great dfOL-rt spruatls itself out, bounded on tl 
VfWt by Jebel Hallal and Ydek, "u Uic cost by the wildcmed 
of Knilesb and Jebel el Khirm (Qcn. xiv. 6)/on the north M 
tho southern hills of Judsea. Tliis is the wilderness of Paraiij 
or Pharan, in which Islimael dwelt (Qen. xxi. 81), and whiej 
roocivod witlilu its inltoapitable plains the children of Israd 
after they hod come from Hazrn>th and crxKced tho deeolaM 
et-Tih ; or rallicr, in a more extensive sense, it is tho dcsen 
of I'lu-Ba, whieh readies across tlie Tih ploteaii, and finds itj 
■oulbem beginning a sbort distance north of Sinai. Shur 
uu tho western side, towards Egypt, and extends to So 
Iviideslt lies at the north-coat corner, near tlie Scir mountaii 
which even now, west of Ain Rakhmob, bear tho name of : 
in the mouths of the Arabs. 

The only thing which seem(>d to be lacking after these ditj 
coveries had been made, was to trace the site of Kodesh itsdi 
Tliis at last (if we may trust the eTidence of Rowland) wil 
effected, and the overjoyed travellers stood nt the rock whidl 
Moses ftiQole, where even now a bnx>k and a charuiiug waterfal 
icstiff lo tlio miracle. The rock U on isolated misSf a coloud 
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projection from the mountain wliich tonrers far qImtoIi, tlie on]y 
le visible ill tbe nciglitiourbooil, bare and (lc8olat«. Ko woaer 
ins the stream formed a bed for itself, Iban it turus to tbe west 
and is lust in tlie s&nd. Rowland says that be bad never eccn 
any sight so beautiful in the whole desert. The Boduins call 
the place Kuiles and Aiii Eados. Tlie spring issues from the 
extreme nurLli-eaiteru sjmr of Jebel Hollal, twelve niilea E.S.E. 
of Muilahbi, and probably directly soutb of Klialasa. The 
Englisb production of the name corresponds exactly with the 
Hebrew word Kadcsli ; tbe situation answers «Iose1y to iJie 
description of the southern territory of Judah given in Josh. 
XV. 1-8. From the region wliere Rowland discovered hia 
coujcctural Kadesh, he aaserts that a direct route, traversing 
'broad wadis, leads directly to ^fount Ilor, nnd tliinks that lltere 
>ras no obstnclc to prevent the children of Israel from falling 
back at once to that eminence. 

■ Robinioii nutla short work of Rowlnnd's coppoeo] dtMorcrjr of 

dwb, in a note. U. 194. He objectH to it, that it b sot in tfao attemiMC 

"fttrt of EAtitn ; tlwt tlicro is Do great valley pOMing up tiKrDce throngb 

Klom to Ihe easteni desert, like el-Gliuwdr ; tliBt the Ixwt could aol liave 

proceeded thenos directly to Mount Hor, vba« Aaron died ; that tbcro 

it DO tnouaUiii hmt by irbicli tbe *pieB could awoad mto PiOcalutc, imt 

by whicli ibe pcoplo could go up to Ar*d, whcte tbey were dbocxnfitcd. 

RoMnion thinks that \he pcaition of d-Aia k utterly iBConiutvnt with all 

tbe dicuinel«ccc« ii3rnit«d as haTiog taken place al Kadeik. 0(Ji«t writen 

aT« DCArly as doutilful about acw^itiug tbo diM»vcry as «.uth«iitac. Slaulcy 

mhSuU Otice or tirlro sc iU posailnlity, anil Tlionison is spparvntly iniJiDOi.t 

'to tliiiik (lint tlio i)il€tiiponit« excitement of Mr Bowlaad over 1ii» ioiagined 

diaoovery is tra passport in farour of its anlkentlcUy. Bitter incorpomted 

tbia nola !uto bis Tolumo after tha work was noai'ly all printed, and it ean- 

Dot be said to have aaderguM hia tboromgli scrattuy. Tbe diecovefy say 

at pnaeui be buld (o be doabtiul. — Ed. 
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4i|b «n •» Tcdfu n waki vw.\ — wovkt bos, with kebi DARtrx, OB 

THE fliUVE OF AAKOX. 

KKOUE closing ihis account of the Sinai Peninsula, 
it is necessary to d«vute aomis pages to tbo iliecos- 
Kion of the remarlcable labyrintli of tombs in Wadi 
Musa, whose sculpture has retained 9o much of its 
lU^'iMit rresliQOis, despito the Vandal rudeness to which it hu 
httfit Hiibjocted during the lost centuries. And ^et our accoant 
wust Iti gutlicrcd from the namitivca v( travellers w)io have 
bum compelled in every iasttuice to inalie liusty TJ&its, and to 
(iH-l confltmiocd on every side if tliey atttmpted to enter into • 
tlumiugh iiivestif^atioa of the place. It is true the city has 
been vixited by men admirably skilled in the art of ohsen'ing, 
and it ts only to be wondered that, with the liniited timo at 
tlidr diapoutl, tlicy have succeeded so well as tlicy luive in do* 
picting the place and its monuments ; and yet up to the present 
time no plan lus been drawn up of tlm city, no topographic*! 
Burny midt!, and uo detailed description given of the topo> 
grapliy of the region : even those which Iiave been given ns 
contradict each other often, or are higldy incoaiplete. Yet there 
ia no lack of artistic material to illusliate Uie remarkable arclii- 
lectorc of Pctra. Of tliesc, Laborde's classic work, the Votfoffe 
d$ CArahie P^tnU; is one of the most celebrated ; yet it is in a 
manner vitiated by the sacrilice of truth to artistic effecL lo 
all that relates to architecture and to the surroumling mountAioB, 
Mr Koberts' work' is to bo called a masterpiece, uniting tone 
with beauty to a very high degree ; nor aro Bartlett's tk^^ches' 

1 DkTid Roberta, Vietn ■« tkr Bol^ Latid, Loadoa, tMX-4. 
* 'K'. U. Bullttt, Tin Vkrittian in PakttiiK, or Snntt ^ Socrri 
nittorf ,- with eipluuiory detcriptiooB hj IL Slebbiog. Loailon. 
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dovot<l ofelegsnre^or incapaltle of affording aullienlic informn- 
tion reftarding tlic scenoT' of Pctra. 

And yet, whUo wc must confess thnt, since Burckhnrdt's 
discovonr- of tticac rnins, very much has been done towardii llio 
work of exploring them and ascertnining their character, it 
must be acknowrledged that mach still i-cmains lo be done. 
Ihit this cannot 1>e attempted till the region in which Pctra lies 
thall tc brought under control, and t)ie wild hordes which make 
it »o dangerou5 to travellers shnll be reduced to subjeelion. In 
view of the distorbcd state of the region since the time of its 
discovery, our obligations to the travellers who have penetrated 
it cannot be too thankfullr expressed. 

Burckhardt' was only able to reach Fetra clad in rags, and 
could make a stay of merely twenty-four hontj there, exposed 
all that lime to suspicion if he made any inqnirics or mani- 
fested any curiosity. Laborde' remained eight days in Petra ; 
but although able to make his nketches in that time, he was 
compelled to By before he felt that he wa<i prepared to go. 
Bankca, Irby, and Mangles' could spend but two days there ; 
and just after they had found how much remained to be 
discovered, they were oomiwUed to leave the spot. I^ord 
Lindsay* contd spend but a few hours at Petr8,'for fear of his 
life ; von Schubert did not dare to pau twenty-four hours 
there, nor did Hobineon venture to tarry longer llian a day. 
Lord Prndhoe tarried but a night at Wadi Musa ; Kinnear 
•nd Roberts spent several days there, hut were rc[>eatcdly 
robbed, and compelled to fly sooner than they wished. 

The fear of incurring the vengeance of Mohammed Ali 
WAS for a long time powerful in keeping the savage Arabs of 
this region in check; but an expedition of his being once sent 
Bgainrt them, proved itielf utterly unable to cope with them, 
and withdrew, leaving tliem masters of the ground. Each 
night the Arabs came out*frr>m their hiding-places and stole 
tlie arms and the vuluubles of the Egyptians, and withdrew 
Lcftiro tlioy could bo discovered. Nor was it possible to follow 
tthem into tltcir rock-bound retreats. The result was, that 

* Bnrckhudl. Tmnrb, p. \SS. 

* L. dc LilNnde, Toy. dt t Amhif fUrft, p. CO. 
■ Irb/ imd Mwifilofl, 7Var. pp. -UO to iM. 

* Lonl liBdoajr, UtUrt, pp. SO, 40 et uq. 
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tK.< \nXi Tuts bfconw more cmboIiWned than evor, mod lli* 
■ L> >u ibc icnj of euunimng P«tra Itare been iBi^gdj 

ilW AUnmm (9 P^rafrom the Eatt by tkt Waii « S^k. 

Uurrkluuxlt, the diaeoToror of Petri, enierad tho city by 
iltd eutoni ruatCj tlie avenaft which even to the present cUj b 
iho loidl imjMwng feature of the ptsce. Pasdag the sooroe of 
Uio brvHJc which watered the nnrvent capital, he foHowed the 
Uruou as it winds past the Arab ^-illage of Elj>-, and soon 
after untorml the Wadi es S^'k. Not long after he passed 
lhn>B tuitiliK on the right, and one on tho Ivft, wbtcb ts onu- 
iiii<iilt«l with Four .slight p^niniids or obelisks. Thew are 
UMMtiom^l by Riibinsoa. Passing on through the rarine, he 
wai surprised at discovering a fine arch, held by Letroime' to 
Iw the riinialn* of a fornu-r gate to the city. This spumed 
tho whole gorge, and greatly impressed Burekhardt with the 
elegance which it displayed in iu construction, anil the ad- 
mirable mnnncr in wliich it had been presen-ed. Ilobtnsoo 
was able to eitamirKj it more at length, and hna givea as some 
details regarding it. The arch spans the entire gorge, md at 
eftcli extremity is decorated with pillars, betwcea whldl are 
niches In the wall, appnrently for the reception of statues. It 
iiliMunLs tliu appearance of a trlninphal arch, according to totK 
Itcbbiaon nnd Lnborde,* and forms a truly imposing portal to 
thu wundcrs of Pctrx The widtli of the gorge b bete bat 
about twelve feet, and nowhere ttiroughoat the whole arenae 
is it inoro than three or four Limes that wijtii. From the 
arch onwards there is a constant succession of inscriptions, 
tomba, niches, and traces of aqueducts, once intemled, doabc- 
IcflS, to cooTey tho waters of the bmok. On both odes the 
walls rise to a great height, rougiogfrom eighty to two faaiidr«d 
and fifty foct ; yet, owing to the narrowness of the gorge, 
most travellers have overrated the altitude of the sid^ one 

* Of late tbe Autgat aad difficoltin Iist« to nneb ioavMcJ, that wHUa 
ibe hat few yuan ^laalej'i party ia tlatiM tlujooljr onowbich hM i 
Ihla eelfbnieJ plate. 'Hie siitlioritiM wfaidi Kitter (jnates nmaia 
Stat>ls]r>B <iiUiUflcatioiu) Ui« oiilf aatlwDtk giuJca to ttiu r^oo.— £( 

* Lstcoooo^ ia Jwrm, tJIrj SovaHf, i. p. &d4. 
> " Am 4a Tnomflia," Fwia, la >>y. A CAmimt f.trA. 
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writer liaving gane so far as to state that titej arc a tltousand 
feet high. Tliroiigh tins gorge the hrook flows, watering a 
Uiick growth of oleanders by the nay, while wilil figs and 
tamarisks spring from clefts ia the walls, aad iv}- droojis in 
gracoful fcstooiu from the cliffs. The winding cleft, which 
owes its origin apparently to volcanic HctioDj lias Wen widened 
in some places, and beauti&i'd everywhere by art, and has be- 
come one of the most romantic and one of the most remarkable 
rock galleries on the earth. Aloft the wild fig trees can be 
tccn swayed to and fro by the wind, while below, in the deep 
sliade, absolute silence reigns.' 

As the brook which runs through tliis gorge was of tlio 
utmost importance to the welfare of the ancient iiiliahitants of 
this ancient Nnbatha^an capital, tlie greatest pains were taken 
to regulate and direct the supply of water. Its bed appears 
!o have been entirely walled up, and even arched over for a 
part of tlie way, in order to make the approach to the city more 
stately, and nt th« same time more conrenient for the crowds 
of caravans which streamed to Pctra at the time of its power 
nn<I pride. Stone walls are even now to be eeeu not only in 
the Sik avenue, but after the city has been reached, wliicit 
once served to direct the course of the stream, and to break its 
force. Beaidea this, on both sidea of the gorge, cliannels* aeem 
10 hara been cut at a higher kvel than the true bed, to supply 
the place with water at all icaaons, and to prevent tlie absorp- 
tion of water during the summer season in the ground. 

All the varied remains which dccorntc the place — ttie 
niches, the polished tablets, the excavations, tho busts and 
mutilated statues, the traces of inscriptions — show what value 
the ancient Nabntlis^n capital placc-d apon the noble and 
unique avenue through which it in approached. It is no matter 
for wonder that the Beduins aKribc this all to tlie work of 
demons, nnd believe that the place is n secret repository of 
untold treasures. 

After forty minutes' walk through the continually changing 
scenes of this wonderful yet beautiful chasm, forwhose decora- 
tion, as Roberts tlio artist remarks, a whoto race of sculptors 
muft have been required, and after passing other fissures which 

' J. Ktniicar, Cairo, Pttra, tu., y. 139. 
* fiutcktardt, Trae. p. US. 
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lead into it, which have not yet licco explon>d, tliegor;g0 Abefmi$» 
Btill more tlian before, and bonds stiarjtlj- towards Uie nortk-wefttf 
at once opeDiDg upon a new and striking scene. At the angl^f 
and confronting the grand opproach, stands the gorgeous facade 
of the chief Etructure of Petra — the Khasnch, or Treasury. 

All travellers agree that the first view of this stracture is 
one of the most imposing tliut they hav« ever sevn ; it seem^ 
appearing in this wild and savnge desert, like the work of fairy 
hands alone: it is, moreover, perhaps the best pfeservetl work 
that has come down to us from anticjuity. Even tlie capeful 
Robinson docs not hesitato to speak as strongly as LiOfd 
Lindsay, and to dt>clara tlist the first impression waj more 
overpowering to him than all that he had seen in Home, 
AtlienH, or Thebes; that in pictaresqueness of situation, 6ne- 
neS3 and exactness in the use of the chisel, clt^ance and 
symmetn* in the combination of the parts, and harmon}' in the 
whole, the structure is unique in its perfection, even if thero be 
not perfect purity iu the style in which it is executed. The 
beautiful rosy colour of tlie sandstone, when lighted up by the 
raya of the morning sun, all unite in asserting, contributes no 
little shatv towards the general effect ; * and Uie siCaatioQ, Bankea, 
a most competent judge, declare* to be the finest conceivable. 
Burekliurdt pronounces it to bo a work uf imnu'nso labour, 
being made not out of separate blocks of stone, but the whole 
structure, from the apex to the base, being hewn nut of the 
solid sanilslono rock of which it formn a part. Owing to tba 
peculiar di-yuess of the climate, it lias undergone the least 
possible injury from the weather, and stands almost as perfect 
as when it came from tlie hand of tlio srlist. Laborde speaka 
of it as the most colossal relief existing, in which syronn^trj', 
arty and elegance are uuitcd in the most striking contrast wiiti 
the surrounding wildne^ of nature. It stands as if in a colossal 
niche, surmounted so perfectly by the overhanging stone, as to 
protect it entirely from the sttion of storms. 

I TliC. rcwler will reniciiiber iJi&t Stcinkj caKfulIy, ^et dftllcatclj, tones 
down what tlia ol<ter Imvf-Uere ha.n written rpganling the colour* at Petia. 
He adiniu tlidr gor^eoiuatas, thftOgli he protests against their beinf; mip. 
poaad BO conspcuous and sIaHd^ as they have been too often raprewnt^ 
U it poMihU that be may bavc tfotiu witli i-i])«ctataoD8 too bigbl; tafnd, 
tbociriier vittton uotnutfuiili so, amlcbat bolli v/on equally «uri»iw(L—Eo. 
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Built in tlie Form of a tomp1« facade, and witli s front 
resting npon four columns, all ii|ion the largest and most 
admirable scale, tho main interior apartment ia a. mom merely 
sixteen paces 8<]uarL> and twenty-five f««t liigli, tbo wliolc being 
cscnvfttod out of tho solid rock. All tho wills arc smootli, and 
destitute of ornamiynt, not only iu this main chamher, but in 
the three minor ones which lio at the sides and farther back, 
and wlii<'h, as they are lighted only from the front, and have 
but a single entrance, appear to hare been' used as tomba> In 
die two side roonu wliick flank llic main portal tho eamc naked 
simjtiicity prevails. The main entrance passes beneath this 
portal, vrhieh u nobly ornaraontod on the exterior, by an ascent 
of five high steps ; and tlie fafade on each side of tlic pillan of 
the portico ia profusely omanientcd with figures, whose original 
meaning is in great part Io6t, aa they have been injun-d 
probably by iloslems. Those which aro higher up remain 
almost intaet. 

The foar main pillars of the front, of which only one is 
broken, are cacli three feet in diameter, and rise to a h^'ght of 
tlnrty-6Te feet, terminating in line Corintliian capitnb. The 
entiro front rises tvrice as high as the pillars, Burckhardt esti- 
mntin^ it at sixty-fivo feet, while Robinson set it at a hundred, 
and Labordc at a hundred and twenty. Far abnre the lower 
storey there rig«s a second, with an unbroken ai-chitravo which 
resta upon pillars, above the top of which the gables approach ; 
and the whole it crowned with a slender, round, tcmplc-like 
tower, closing with n cupola and nn imrnens* stone um. All 
the niehc-s and the walls of the upper portion are filled with 
representationa of female figures, two of which are winged, 
while tho gable end ia decorated with Koman cagK-s mora or 
le»s mutilated. Tht; um which crowns the whole is the object 
of the Beduins* greatest greed, and it has been the mark of 
countless arrow-aliuts, the Arabs believing that in this unt 
Pharaoh concealed his tmsurus (hence the name Klmzneh 
Faroun). It has not becu broken, however, and every Arab 
diKhargcs tiiashot at it, and turns away grumbling about thu 
great giiiut Faroun, who liaa put his U'casurea beyond reaeb. 

. To climb to tliat height would be a task which not even Beduins 

I woQid dare attempt. 

■ Travellers have perplexed tlicmsclres wil}i the c^neatioD 
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why this stractoro was built, and vrliat purpose it subsorred. 
Evt>n the coiij<--cluro tiint it was a place of s^oltara doe* not 
satisfy all miu(U ; for it is io striking contrast with th« cata- 
combs of Bgypt, whose interior, instead, of being left caked 
and dosolate, waa most rirlilj adorned. The theory has be«B 
adraDced that it was a temple, and yet Batikes rumarka that 
Qon» of the figares carved upon it suggest that any dinii» 
attrilutcs were ascribed to thorn. No conjecture ka» been 
m;idu which seems tenable. Nor is tho umo when ic wai cob- 
stnicted beyond doubt Ilankes drew the condosioa from 
the Koman eagles, and the general style of the arcbitecrtDre^ 
that it dates from tlte epoch of Ti'ttjno, whose tosto ran so 
strongly in this direction. Schtibort thonglit that it was bailt 
even subsequently to that epoch, and concludod that it woa 
left in an incomplete state. Koberti, whose judgment is very 
Taluahte, does not pronouoce upon tlie data of the structure, 
but tliinkfl that it was a roniparativcly small object to caro for 
the intorior ; that the wliolc researches of the artist were eatled 
into requisition to give the exterior an imposing eiTcct, and to 
this everything else is sacrificed. Roberts pays tlie strangest 
tribute to the purity of the style, the elegance and symmetry 
of the fa9adE^ and beauty of the colouring. Yet not even he 
i^ able to conjecture Gatisfactorily what puqxuse the whole was 
intended to scrvo- 

A broad area before the Khnxneh, fifty paces wide and 
three times as broad, ends at tbc south in a steep crag: 
northward, it opena out into a still broader fissure, wliich 
extends on for sorcral hundred paces, with tombs on both 
sides. On tho left the rock -amphitheatre cornea soddeoly into 
view, its scats and arena being in a perfect st«t« of preserva- 
tion. It is only after reaching that spot that there is a full 
prospect over the whole city, with its thousands of tombs. In 
many places they rise one above another from the bottom to the 
very top of tho cliffs, and the highest and Bmallest ones look 
not unlike the houses of stvallon-s and doves. They may he 
scon everywhere ;^ not only in the main figure where tho city 

* Stanley ujrs, bowerer, thst Ln the tooet populoiu part that be ootiU 
select, he ooold Duoiber up in one view no man tliBit fifty, ind genenJIy 
tniicli fewer. XiA liti vliuiu tiiat Ui« iiggr«£ste number is Jtrj lar ge. — 
Ku. 
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proper is, but in all the subontinate vndia or scams which 
enter the main one on ercty side. The Syk is but one ont 
of maoy approaches, although the largest, the most profusely 
dccorntcJ, and the moat imposinj^. They show, although hot 
few of then) have as yet been explored, that tlie population of 
Petra must have been very large. 

Rurckliardc noticed that the tonibs on the way from the 
Khasneh to the amphithL-atrt', on both sides of the gorge, 
were generally high fa^-ades with a flat roof, but sometimes 
attaining a eolossul size. Thi?y often have several small, and 
soroettmes tokrahly large, inner apartments, like tliv> Kliasnch ; 
but iu all cases, as there, these rooma are naked ant] devoid of 
oil ornament. They could, he tliinks, Imvc served no other 
purpose than the rccoptiou of tlie dead. In one he counted 
twelve of thc5« rooms, seemingly the possession of ti nDtnerons 
family. Many of the more simple tombs present the appear* 
ance of truncated pymniids, with two ptiastcns at tho side, and 
with llio entrance in the middle, reminding one of the Palmyra 
tombs ; yet differing from them in tlits respect, tltat at Petra 
they are cut from the primitive rock, white at Palmyra they 
are made of separate stones. Ttiis is due to the nature of the 
place, and finds its parallel in the sandHtone stmctnros of 
£fQFpt, some of the marble ones of Greece, as well as some in 
India, which arc hewn out of a single rock. Where the cliCt 
■re high enough (o permit it, these tombs rise one aboro 
another, as I hive already remarked. TIic opcnlDgs to them 
are generally tilted with sand and rubbish, and very few have 
as yet been examined. The variety in the forms of the tombs 
is very great, owing to tlie fact tbat it has been necessary to 
adapt them to tbe peculiarities of Uic different [larts uf the 
rock where they have been excavated; indeed, it has been 
said that no two can be found which are precisely alike. It is 
inipoijsible, ttiurefore, to speak of a cuminon architectural style, 
altliough tho vrholo can be summed np as one great Necrupolis. 

The theatre, wholly hewn out of rock,' has thtrty-tlirue rows 
of benches, each one of which is capable of accommodating u 
hundred persona. This makes the entire capacity to have been 
about thivo thouHnd sittings. It doca not differ from other 
works of the Mmo cJlUi, axcopting in this, that nbovo the upper- 
i VoD Scliabtrt, It. p. 4W. 
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most ruws of scats, tmil io Uic cliffa oa both sides, there are the 
ntnu tomW wliicli Btl tlic rcmaiadcr of the Tallcy. The piscc 
bailt for mirth is brouj;ht into th4^ closest proximity with the high 
places of Jonth, and ihoaglits of sport nlleniaii>d with tltose of 
eteniitr. The e^'e of the spectator wandered from the scene 
irherc ploasiirc presided, to those whicli testified of grief ; and 
ncTvr has there been knovn a place where such a contrast as 
this bus beoa displayed, for even Paris places the buriol-placea 
of her dead without her walls, and other places have made tlictn 
the companions of charcbes. The decoration of these tombs, 
as well as of the others, indicates the prominent part which 
vanity played at Petm, as well as at other places. It is 
impossible to auiga any autfacntk; date to the construction of 
the theatre. It may be a mo&nmcnt of the time of Hadrian, 
or, as some think, still more recent; but whenever it was con- 
strocted, it is a work which contrasts strongly in respect of 
size witli the titanic vasttiess of the objects aronnd it. So 
grand is tiio iK-alc of all the objetrts around, so peculiar the 
arcliitccture, and so rich the colours displayed on every hand, 
that tho theatre sinks into insigniticftnce. In the diversity of 
Bfchitectnral forms which arc found, there are the representa- 
tives of all agM, and artista of all tendencies appear to have 
free scope to work out their various fancies. Here are found 
traces of the ancient architecture of the place which ia refeiTcd 
to by Jeremiah (xlix. 16): "Thy terriblencss hath deceived 
thee, and the pride of thy heart, O thon that dwellest in the 
clefts of the rock, that holdest tho height of the hill : ibongli 
thou shouldest make thy nest as high as the eagle, I will bring 
thee down from thence, sailh the IjorcL Also Edom ahull be 
a desolation ;'* and by Obadiah (3 and i) : " The pndc of thine 
heart hath de<ccived thee, tbou that dwcPost in the clefts of 
the rtK-k, whose habitation is high ; tJiat snith in his heart, 
Who shall bring me down to the ground 1" and from that 
time down to the epoch when the commerce of the Nabath:i:rans 
with Babylon, Tadmor, Egypt, and the shores of the Mediter- 
mncun, introduced tlio Eg)*ptian pyramidal and tbo Syrian 
styles, as well as those of Greece and of Rome. Tasteless 
though grandiose tombs are to be seen there, which owe their 
origiu to the epoch between Hadrian and Antoninus ; and even 
the rise of Christianity finds its witness there, some of tlie 
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ancient lialU having eviJently been transformed into dmrcties. 
All these tilings beiir witness to the influence of muny ilifTersnt 
nntions upon this rich aait commercial Nabatliiean poojple, 
which rciiclted out its arms to tlic ends of tlie earth. 

The brand space which comes into vierr when one has 
advanced as far as the amphitheatre, is not a tnie Talley as 
Pliny termed it, nor a plain as Strabo aeserted, but a (iet'j> 
rolling tract shut in by the crags, and with two promini-nt 
knolb or hills occupying tlio conlml part. The.ie hills wci'd 
oncQ covered with e^llflct^d, fa the Immense ma^iea of rubbish, 
and hewn stones of every size and form, still show, llcro was 
unquestionably the cUy of Mtf Ueinff, surrounded en every side 
by the city of the dead. 

The brook contiuaea its north>vre8ter1y course through this 
rolling tract, and between thcao hflli, here and there diM])poai'- 
ing beneath the rubbish, and then appearing anon. For a con- 
siderable part of the ^vay, this brook appears to have been arched 
over as at Fhiladdphia and other cities. KobiusoD discoTcred 
Bereral remains of hrldges which once passed over it, and 
tfaces of paved paths or roads which once ran aloTig its »ide. 
In the low groonda upon tlie left bank of this stream, ruins are 
still to be seen, which appear to have once belonged tn the 
most important building in I'etra, These ruins are sufficient 
to show that the opulence of this old Nabatbueaii capital did not 
consist solely in maguificeutly decorating the abodesof its dead. 
Laborde has given among his thirty beautifnl views of the 
architectaral remains of I'ctra, fonr of those which are found 
in this spot, two of which be conceived to have been & temple, 
and two others a triumphal arch. Their exact purposo is not 
known with certainty ; yet tlio richness of their decorations, 
although belonging to a Lite and sunken period of nrl, reminds 
one of the spV'ndiil structures of Palmyra and Baalhec. Their 
pillars, portals, iriglyph^, frit;2cs, and festoons of flowers, arc like 
those wrought in tlie Syrian Dccopolis lii the third and fourth 
centuries. The temple, called by the Bedoins Serai Faroans, 
is the only structure still standing which ia at all oomplotpj and 
which stands without any support from tlie crags around. 
Burckhanlt hennl this pUce callvd the Kaszr Uent Faroun, or 
the Pulncc of Pharaoii's DaugKle-r. lie was very anxious to 
visit it, but tlic suspicions of \m guides were aroused, that his 
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object wfu to secure buried trcamrc, tod h« was anable to enter 
it He diacovereil, however, on the same side of tlio brook, 
wbkb be Mya parsuea a ssbterraneao cohtims here of n qiurtcr 
of an hour's diiiaAce, a sditarf pillar thirty f<!«t in height, and 
cotnposed of a down pieces of itone. It was culled Zob Fanmft 
(Acuta viriiis J^araonis). Lnbordo lias ^ven a view of it. 
According to Robinson, it forms a part of a temple, ivlioso 
broken colamns and fragments strew the e«rtli around. 

Tile main ruins, which lie on ttic left bank of th« brook, 
lia\'e been largely washed away and undcroaincd by the brook at 
its titaM of flood ; and the water may bo Ken here and them 
standing in pools, which are in some cnses sorroumled by 
maues of mbbish towering high np the rides of the clifFs. 
These liare not yet been examined and described with any 
minuteness. On the right aide of the brack there is anotlicr^H 
mass of mins, but tho original fonns, of which thoy once fonncd'^H 
ft part, are more iodistiuguishablo tlian those on the eastern 
sid«L It is still mnnifoigt, however, that it was on tKU side 
that the main body of the city lay, and that, extending a good 
mty northward as it did, its area could scarcely have been 
Ihs than an bourns circuit. On the east side of the brook the 
tombs still continue, cut oat of tho sides of tha crags ; in one ^ 
place Burckhnrdt counted 6fty of these ranged sld^ by Hlde.^H 
Ho remarks, moreorer, that the finest sepulchres in Wadi ^^ 
Musa arv in Hm eastern clifl*, nnd that liigli up he noticed ono 
largo tomb with Corinthian pilasters. Laborde has given 
Ticws of some of the most remarkable sepulchres on this sidn i 
and Trby and Mangles have described some of them in con- 
siderable detail. Ono of tlieso, perhaps tlie largest, is three 
storeys in height, tlie lower one of which is entered by foar 
portals. The two upper storeys are ornamented with ^j^hteen 
Ionic pillars each, while a part of the structure, which once 
evidently towered ftbore tlie crag, was made of hewn stones, 
bnt had fallen into ruin. In tho interior they discovered 
apartments furnialied with marble, and bearing the traces of 
Inxaiy. Another mausoleum, seventy or eighty feet in height, 
and of great extent, having a centra] part and two wings, the 
whole bewn out of the rock, and provided even with cellars, il 
remarkable not only for the number and sine of its apartments, 
but also from the fact that il heani li-accs of having been 
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transferred from its original parpoto iata a CKristian charcli, 
the only nionamont of its kitiil iu the ontii'o cit^. In tlireo 
(liclies yet to be seen are remains of allnrs ; tlie places wbcra 
tapeatrjr and pictures were eu^eiuled are Co be seen on the 
walls; anil in one corner is an inscription exccnted in red, giving 
the date when the place was consecrated. Unfortunatclr the 
Utter is one of the interesting facts which Mr Bnnkcs' rctfusnl 
to pitUuh tlic rciultji of liis explorations withholds from the 
world. 

The western wall of the wadi is higher than the eastern, 
attaining an altitude of three or four hundred feet ; and from 
the bottom to the lop it is perforated with tombs, althongh 
they are not m elaborately constructed or so numeraus aa iu 
the eastern cliff. This part was Iherefoi-o considered by Irby 
and Mauglifs as a kind of suburb of Uio place. On Una side 
lies the unfinished tomb copied by Laborde, in which it is per^ 
feclly easy to see that the method of working pureaed by the 
NaUitluean architects was to smooth the face of the rock, and 
then to commence at the top and to work downward, first 
executing the roof, then the fricxe, then the capitals of the 
pillars, then the pillars themseU-es, and so on till the whole 
work was finished. Tills explains the drcumstancc, that so 
many tombs which are elaborately wrought in the upper part, 
have been left in a rnde slate below ; for the scale laid out may 
have been necessarily sbanduned, in consequcDce of the failure 
of tlic means whicli had l>Gon reckoned upon at the ontflet. Tlii* 
too solves a ntynlery which perplexed Mr Uankee, namely, tliat 
in some cases the facade is wrought ta ODO architectural style 
in the upper storey, wliile tlio lower one is in another. I^aborde 
noticed the mtno fact, and was perplexed by it. Bnt the union 
not only of the various Greek orders of architecture in the 
same strocture^ but of others, even of the Kgi>'ptian and other 
oriental stylos, shows that in those instances tJiv time of build- 
ing was not confined to a few years, but was distribatod over 
many j and that the thread wbirh was dropped by the older 
architects was taken up by the subseijuont ones, nntil the whole 
work was completed. Sometimes, too, tliere Is great irregularity 
in the e.tterlnr appearnncc of the Etmcture ; and where this is 
the caaCf and pillars and doors have been set in such fanciful 
positions as to mar the architectural effect, it has been foond 
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owiog to some necessity growing from tlic configuratioa of tlie 
aj>artmcnt« wltliin. 

ilon of tiicsc structora in the rocic walls which surround 
Petm wore unqucsttoniiblj intended to serve as tombs, but 
Baakos satisfied liimtclf that there were exceptions to tliis. 
In one he discovered four front windows, and a Itall usXj 
feet long, and of proportionate breadth and bi-ight, wUicli had 
cvidoDtlj been buitt to sen-c as a dirdling. It difTered from 
the tombs, liowcvcr, in tlte entire absence of omiiment in the 
exterior. Nor was this tlie only instance of the kind. The 
entrance to llils Iiouie was not from the Icvt) ground, but from 
a projecting k-dgc of rock ; recalling the words of Isii. xxii. 16, 
*' Wliat Iiast thou here, and whom hatl thou here, tliat thon 
hast hewed thwt out a sepulchre hero, as he that heweth him 
out a sepulehrc on high, and that groveth an habitation for him- 
stlf in a rodf* It remnins up to the pn-jteut day a tnysteiy 
liow the people who inhabited those lofty abodoa were able to 
roach them ; and Schubert in lus pcr^jlcxity asks, Did the 
builders of those places ha%'c wings hkc the e«gle, to enable 
them to soar to those lofty height* T 

Hobinson, who followed the course of the brook down to tliis 
point, says that tlie water was not abundant, but exceltenL It 
flows westward from this spot, entering a gorge which resembles 
ia general character the Syk, but which ia broader and more 
irregular in shape than that. The brook is so thickly shaded 
with oleanders, that it ih difficult to follow iu course. Tlie walls 
of this gorge are also full of tombs, but they are smaller tliao 
the otlicrs, and destitute of external decorations. A high rock 
on the left Labordc held to be the Acropolis of Petra, though 
Robinson doubts it: Jrby and £langl«i make no allusion to it. 
Formy, who visited Pclra In 1810,18 the only traveller who 
has made any detailed allusions to it; and his narrative is so 
confused and inexact, as to be of much leas value than could be 
wished, lie has, however, brought some interesting facta to 
light. He alludes to a toiub there oa being the only one whieh 
he saw whose interior is ornamented. Laborde speaks of it as 
now used mainly by the herdsmen as a slieojifold. From this 
sjiot Formy cUmbod to an adjacent elevation, on which lie 
found a cistern constructed with excellent cement, and a little 
way higher two bastions with walls in a state of ruin: what 
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pofpOM tliey liad served, remained %. tnystety to liim. Soutli 
of tliEs species of fort he came to a plairorni hewn out of the 
rock, susUlning two stone obelisks, bearing tlie name Zob 
F&rouQ, which seemtid Lo be applied wilh a different mcaniog 
than to the pillar of which Burckliardt speaks under the same 
name. Every step which ho took from that spot to his tmit, 
revealed to him new winding stairs mid paths in the rock, with 
traces here and there of gardens which he thinks must at one 
time have imparted n paradisaical air to the place. 

Kokinson sought to find an opening in the narrow gorge 
running westward which would lead him lo the ruin callfd ihe 
Deir. lie found many narrow wadig, but they did not guide 
htm to the object of his search ; and the shepherds assured 
him that it is inaccessible from this point. FarlJier west the 
gorge has never been pcnetrntetl, and not even the Arab guides 
could tell in what direction the waters of the brook force their 
way through the mountains. Yet Kobinson satis6ed himself 
that Wad! Musa does not nm tinder this name into the great 
Araba, and that tlie course which Labordc has given on \\\% 
map has no real existence. Irby and Mangles followed the 
course of the browk but for a little distance, but long enough to 
be filled with surprise at the profuse luxuriance of the oleander 
lltickots which follow its course, sk well as at the other growths 
which accoro[Kiny it. They discovered carobs, figs, mulberries, 
giapes, pomegranates, and a i>eautifut variety of aloe. In this 
neighbourhood, too, there was no lack of Hciilplured recesses in 
the rock walls, althotigli they were often low and irregular. 
The skill displayed here was far inferior to that seen in other 
parts of Petra. 

Above the rubbisli heaps of the ruined city, and above the 
colossal walls whieli hem it in, rtscs the lofty double peak of 
Ilor, towering up in solitude, a jagf^cd, masiive, and naked mass 
of rock. It was Burcklmrilt't» wL^h to ascend to the summit; 
but this he was unable to aeeomptish, and only succeeded in 
reaching a platform from which the trnditional tomb of Aaron 
can be seen. Here his Arab companions offered a sheep, in 
sacrilico to tlie great high pricsL They soon withdrew again 
to tlic valley below, with the more satisfaction to Burekhardt, 
H he heard from the Aral>s that the tomb above contnined 
nothing whatever which would repay him for the toil of ascend- 
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ing the mounUin fartlior. lie aftenvarda regretted sot roakiag 
tbe effort, as belieard that within the tomb are three interesting 
copper ressets vrliich mm once iii use in sacrificing. No snU- 
sequent traveUer liu cou6rnM><l ttie existence of tliese copper 
vesBol^ and it seems probable that Buxckhardt was incorrectT/ 
informed. 

The 6r9t Euitipeaiis who reached tlie suniiutt, and visited 
the so-called tomb of Aaron, were Bankee, and bis compnnioiis 
Irhy and iLlangles.' Tliej deserilie the ascent as very diSicult, 
altlioiigli there were many places where the path had been 
smoothed away, apparently for the accotnmodatiuri of the great 
numbers of pilgrirus who ascended it. The lime reijuiii-d to 
rvacb the top was an hour. The rocks were not entirely desti- 
tute of Verdure ; and even at tb« summit the travellers found 
some shrubs which were new to tliem, pnrticulurly some thorny 
ones, and an unknown kind of juniper. 

The building which bears tliu name of Aaron's tomb does 
not differ at ull from the ordinary structures which cover tlie 
ramains of the Arab sheikhs and holy men. It is apparently 
eomposcd, in pore nt least, of fragments of stone, which had 
been used in a previan<i structure on tlie same spot. At present 
the only noticeable objects in the building are some rags, bits 
of yarn, false pearls, and para coins, all of tlie h-ast possible 
vttlue. Some steps below the chapel theru Is au arched vault, 
in whose rear there is a couple of chains, which guard the 
entrance to what purports to be the real burial-place of the 
saiut : tlio door is also guarded with a ragged cloth. The dim 
light of llie lamp <iid not allow many objects to be seen ; and 
05 tlw travclleni were oblig^-d to enter the place barefoot, on 
account of its reputed sanctity, tliey did not remain within it 
long, but soon withdrew, for fear of snakes or scorpions. 

Tlie view in all directions from the summit of Mount Hor 
is very extensive, although very few of the details which make 
it np ore known by name, and the distance is too great to 
distinguish many of the objects in the range of vision. Still 
wc cannot wholly pass over a prospect so interesting. From 
the southern shores of the Dead Sea a chain of mountains may 
be seen, extending far away into tlie south, but diminishing in 
height, Until in tlie distant horizon titey seem to be unimporlaot 
> Ut)j aui] Jtuglcs, pp. 489-139 ; I.egfa, pp. £30-333. 
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liills. Leg1i insists that from tho samm'it of Ilor bo distinctly 
discerned MoaDt Siosi. At the foot, tho long sandr plain of 
tho Araba can he traced, its surf&CQ s^med with tlie courses 
of wadis and brooks, and as it nears the immediate ttase, di^ 
playing scattered hills, which in their isolation have the ap[>ear^ 
ance of Lilands. Towards the south-west tho sight wanders 
away indefinitely, without falling apon any prominent objeet. 
Towards tho sonth-cast tho vision is bounded by the near 
Arabian chain, and from that the eye comes hack to Ilor itself, 
with its steep jngged sides, its gorges tod precipices, and its 
labyrintliine valleys. The most striking single object to bo 
discerned from tho summit, is the colossal stnictnre known as 
ed-Deir, or tho Convent. It is in a north-easterly direction 
from tho tomb of ^Varon, and even there is seen to be larger 
than tho Sliasueh, altliough of similar style; and, liko that, it is 
crowned with a colossal um. Petra is entirely concealed from 
view, aa one stands on the summit of Hor. 

Laborde* is the first Kuropean traveller who has succeeded 
in reaching the Doir. The way is an intricate one, and cannot 
bo found witliout a guide. The ascent from the valley is rapid 
and steep, and the brooks fall in pleasant little cascades, as they 
find their way down to the bottom. Later travellere estimate 
the entire altitnde of the " Convent" as about a thousand feet 
above Wadi Musa. Tlie building, although colossal in propor- 
tions, is executed in the debased style of the third and fourth 
coDtnrioB, and recalls to ono'e mind the dc'clinu of tlie renait- 
*ane« style of the fifteenth. The general appearance is similar 
to the Khazneh, there being two storeys, with colonnades and 
pilasters, ten below and six above. Tliere is loss detail in the 
finish, and alt is more coarsely exccatcd, — a deficiency which was 
explained away by subsequent travollors, however, who showed 
tho stnicturo had never been brought to a stale of completion. 

Kobinson subf'cqucQtIy visited cd-Deir, and has left a good 
account of it, and of its general situation. From the steps. 
Mount Hor can be seen at tlie south-west, throned in solitary 
majesty, while tho eye runs far away over the savage sand- 
atono crags, and down the steep defile which forms the ascent. 

' Ijkboide, Vi>if. p. 69, and Plan de la vitle de Pttra el de tet envirtrnt, 
Uvi uiT U» lit MX, p. L. dc Labordc i Irby and UaDgIn, Stxt^ vf tie yrettiuf- 
pfan o/PetrOy in Trav. p, 419. 
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The building itself, despite ifci overladen slflc, nukes a very 
ttrong impression upon the niiad. That it is now only a part 
uf what ic once was, is showa b/ the fttAirways vrhicb arc seen 
in tiie nuighbourliooii, tlie tombs ni7ar by, and the niins of n 
palace jiut confronting iu The tatter was not viiiilcd till 
Bobem and Kinuear ex|doin>d the place tbocoughly. The 
interior of cd-Deir, like Uiat of thu Khazaeb, docs not corre- 
spond to its exterior riclmeu : Robinson saw iiuthiiig but a bare 
room hewn ^ut of the rock, and in tho rviu- a recess alightly 
elevated, and appr>taclicd by fliglila of steps at the ends, — ftu 
arrangement which reminded him uf the altars in many Greek 
churches. He thought he also saw traces indicating that a 
curtain had once buog tlicru ; and the impression was strongly 
njade on his mind, that tliu place was originnlly erected as a 
heathen temple, but bad bvea converted into a Cbristtiio cbm-ch. 
Boberti, the distingiiUhc<l arlist, who subscjuently visited the 
pt&ce and sketcliod it, was mode more cerlaio, if posnble^ than 
Bobinaon had been : lie discovered a cross pnintod on the wall 
in the roar o£ tho altar. Tho dimensions of tltc riinin apart- 
ment aro Bfty feet by fifty, and tliirty high. Tlio elevation of 
the urn is thought by the latest travellers to be & hundred feet 
higher than that of cl-IChnzneh. Roberts wa<t the 6r3t to dis- 
cover that the mdenoss of the arcliilecture, which had been 
^wken of by Laborde and lEobinstou, results from the fact tliat 
Ibe work was never completed. It b a work so raodem in its 
date, that many of the capitals of llie columns and other archt- 
teciural details have never been begun. 

Rogap;iin^ its nnme cd-Deir, we have no definite informa- 
tion. The allusions in Fiilclier of Cliartres throw no definite 
light upon it; and our knowledge of Fetra as tlie seat of a 
biabopric, is not suiHciently extonstvo to allow our coming to 
any exact condosion r^arding it. 

Tho ruined temple directly oppoMto cd-Dcir appears to be 
of more ancient origin than ed-Dcir itself. It was visited, as I 
liave remarked, by Roberts, who took his view of the " Con- 
vent" tlicncc. It lies a little higher than tlie other; and at 
the present time the pavement of its portico and the basis of 
the side columns can be traced : the aifi/ttim can also bo distin- 
guished, cut as it is in the solid rock. Roberts speaks of ttie 
view from that point ns sublime in the highest degree; nod as 
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his eye wandered awaj from the mysterious architectural fonna 
around him to the mountains of Edom, which confronted him, 
ho was often compelled to lay down his pencil in despair, at 
the thought of putting upon paper what was so grand and 
inspiring. 

Schubert's genial account^ adds little to what has already 
been said. He was interested, however, as he stood on Moant 
Hor, and looked away towards the south-east, at seeing the, 
districts of Teman, Shuah, and Naama, whence the three 
friends of Job came to Uz to comfort him, as well as Boz, the 
later Bostra, and the home of Elihu. North-eastward hia 
vision reached away to the home of Job himself. Schubert 
estimated the summit of Hor to be 1400 feet above Petra, and 
3400 feet above tlie level of the sea. 

Those interested in what pertuns to the histdry of Petra, 
will find it summed up in the pages of Robinson, to which I 
will content myself with referring the reader. 

1 Schnbert, Reite, ii. p. 435, 
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